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FIELD MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, WHO DIED IN FRANCE LAST MONTH 


Earl Roberts (“Bobs”), the soldier hero of England and the idol of the English army, was 
one of the builders of the British Empire. Born at Cawnpore, India, 1832, Frederick Sleigh Rob- 
erts was educated at Eton, Sandhurst, and Addiscombe, almost immediately afterward going 
back to India as Second Lieutenant of the Bengal Artillery. His first important service was in 
the great mutiny that broke out in 1857. It was in India that Roberts spent the major part of 
that long and distinguished military career which won for him the plaudits of the Empire, and 
decorations and promotions that culminated in an earldom in 1901. His brilliant victories over 
the Boers in 1900 assured England’s supremacy in South Africa, and added fresh laurels to his 
fame. Roberts retired from active service in 1905, and devoted his energies in speeches and 
writings to the cause of the national defense. He preached military preparedness and prophesied 
an inevitable war. Lord Roberts had been active in this year’s war preparations in England, par- 
ticipating in the councils of the Empire, conferring with Kitchener, and inspecting troops 
and recruits. Last month he decided to make a trip of inspection to France, particularly to 
greet his old friends of the Indian troops, of which he was Colonel-in-Chief. Exposure on 
the field brought on an attack of pneumonia and he died on November 14. The funeral of 
Earl Roberts was accompanied by impressive ceremonies, the burial taking place with the highest 
military honors at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The salute of the allied armies, to the former “Mas- 
ter Gunner of St. James,” found echo in Kipling’s commemorative lines: 


“He passed in the very battle smoke 
Of the war he had descried. 

Three hundred miles of cannon spoke 
When the master gunner died.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


the Anglo. “+ hundred years ago the United 
American Peace States and Great Britain were at 

Anniversary ar on land and sea. We might 
have fared most unhappily all the way from 
Boston to New Orleans if the British troops 
and warships had not been so largely engaged 
in the great European struggle of that period. 
Other articles in this number of the REvIEw 
refer to the making of the peace pact that 
was signed between the commissioners of the 
United States and Great Britain, in the Bel- 
gian town of Ghent, on Christmas Eve, 1814. 
Our last war with Great Britain was a need- 
less and discreditable affair, and great was 
the rejoicing to have it ended. ‘The people 
of the United States, in conjunction with 
those of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
and other parts of the British Empire, had 
intended to celebrate the hundred years of 
peace in a variety of interesting and far- 
These excellent plans will 
all be carried out, but most of them will 
have to be postponed. This is because Great 
Britain herself is now at war, engaged in 
the one great struggle that she has faced 
since the Napoleonic period, which ended 
with the battle of Waterloo, fought in Bel- 
gium, in June, 1815, six months after the 
treaty of peace with the United States. 


seiin tina Even our peaceable neighbor 

taste ot Canada, by virtue of her rela- 
tion to Great Britain, has joined 

in the European war, and cannot give atten- 
tion to anniversaries, though their purpose 
is to celebrate the blessings of peace and 
good neighborhood. Nevertheless, the whole 
world in this present month has a more pro- 
found sense of the desirability of permanent 
and honorable peace than ever before. ‘The 
calamities of the pending war are indeed so 
unspeakable in their magnitude that they 
could not be borne if it were not for the 
belief and the determination that certain 
principles are to be éstablished as a result of 
this conflict. Peace and justice must be made 


a stable condition among nations, and: there 
must be assured to inoffensive peoples the 
right of unmolested life within their own 
domains. Since so many of the plans for 
celebrating our hundred years of peace with 
Great Britain cannot now be carried out, 
Americans can well afford, at this time, to 
show their appreciation and good will to- 
ward the island peoples from whom the 
great majority of Americans are descended. 


Britain'e OVernments sometimes make 
ritain’s ° . . 
Great blunders, and involve nations in 
Qualities conflicts with one another with- 
out any good cause or reason. If the United 
States and Great Britain should have any 
serious trouble in the future, it would be due 
to the mistakes of governments and the 
mischief-making of sensational newspapers, 
rather than to the people themselves. ‘The 
prevailing sentiment of the British people is 
for justice and fair play. Britannia has a 
proud and arrogant tradition that it is some- 
times hard for the rest of the world to bear. 
And John Bull is a shrewd and thrifty per- 
son, often looking out for the main chance, 
and resenting inroads upon his prescribed 
right to prosper beyond other people. Yet 
John Bull does not mean to cheat or to rob; 
his pride is consistent with honesty of pur- 
pose; he intends to give as well as to receive. 


There appears a unity of pur- 
pose and conviction in Germany, 
in this fateful contest, that is 
testified to from all sources, and that now 
seems to be conceded beyond the possibility 
of contradiction. Women as well as men, 
social democrats as well as the military caste 
and the aristocrats, business men and 
scholars,—all Germans profess to believe 
that the cause of “the Fatherland” is right- 
eous. It is unfortunate that the Germans 
are not able to see that the English also be- 
lieve themselves to be engaged in a righteous 
cause. It is the common belief among Ger- 


The British 
Aim and 
Motive 
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SULGRAVE MANOR, THE ENGLISH HOME OF THE WASHINGTON FAMILY, PURCHASED AS A MEMORIAL OF 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF PEACE 


(Our illustration shows a scene early in the present year, at Sulgrave Manor, England, which has been 
purchastd for preservation as a memorial, this being one of the plans of the English committee for celebrating 
the peace centenary. The gentlemen in the picture were arranging for the restoration of the venerable Wash- 
ington home. Lord Bryce will be recognized, to the left of the doorway. On his right [wearing a cap] is 
the Duke_of Teck, and on his left Mr. John Stewart, chairman of the American committee. Others in the pic- 
ture are Mr. Shirley Benn, M.P., and Mr. Bloomfield, the architect) 


mans that England is taking part in this war 
with the deliberate and cunning object of 
crippling Germany as a commercial competi- 
tor. We are not discussing what the respec- 
tive governments assert or believe, but rather 
that which is the belief of the great mass of 
honest, well-meaning people. Just as it is 
true that the Germans have persuaded them- 
selves that they are fighting a war for their 
freedom of opportunity as a nation and race, 
and in a sense for their very existence,— 
even so the people of Great Britain, on their 
part, believe that they are fighting for the 
establishment of certain principles of right 
and justice, without which there can be no 
further security in the world. 





There is nothing to indicate that 
the English people had expected 
to be involved in a great war, 
or had planned for it. The Germans, 
indeed, had believed that England was so 


Bryce on the 
Nature of 
This Contest 


ill-prepared, and so involved in domestic 
controversies, that she would not make war. 
The English people hold that they are in- 
volved in the struggle because of Germany’s 
violation of Belgian neutrality. They be- 
lieve that they are making a stand, once for 
all, against war and violence, and on behalf 
of peace and plighted faith. There are, in- 
deed, some men in England who believe that 
British imperial policies and diplomatic 
methods have been far from commendable in 
many instances. But, in so far as the Bel- 
gian question is concerned, it is the British 
view that their Government acted rightly 
and that it took the only course compatible 
with the nation’s honor and duty. Our 
readers will be glad to find the candid and 
broad-minded letter from Lord Bryce that 
appears on page 683, which sets forth clearly 
the grounds upon which he feels that Eng- 
land entered upon war. It is reassuring to 
know that the leaders of English opinion are 
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not actuated by sentiments of hatred or re- 
venge, and that they look forward to the 
fixing of conditions after the war that will 
secure permanent peace and eliminate the 
curse of militarism, with its deadly creed 
that might makes right. 


iain There are some English critics 
its, who hold that their Govern- 
ment ought to have given bolder 
warning, at an earlier day, so that there 
could have been no doubt in the German 
mind regarding England’s action in case of 
the movement of German troops into Bel- 
gium. But the war came on with amazing 
swiftness, and Germany had concealed her 
strategic plans to the very last moment. The 
movement through Belgium, as is now plain, 
was carefully arranged and fully determined 
upon. ‘The strategic value of the plan to 
invade France by way of Belgium was 
thought to lie in keeping the plan a profound 
secret. Here was a case in which military 
necessity was held to be paramount; and the 
strategists compelled the diplomatists to serve 
their military ends. Thus the diplomatists 
kept up the deceptionn—or were themselves 
deceived by the war leaders,—till the last 
possible moment. Germany had taken Eng- 
land,—as well as France and Belgium,—un- 
awares. 























BRAVO, BELGIUM! 


(The Prussian bully invades an inoffensive neutral 
country) 


From Punch (London) 
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AT THE POST OF HONOR 
Liserty (to Belgium): ‘Take comfort. Your courage 
is vindicated; your wrongs shall be avenged.” 


From Punch (London) 





Far too little justice, however, 
has been done to the fact that 
England’s action in 1914 was in 
reality determined by the course of events in 
the year 1870. So far as moral obligation 
is concerned, England’s duty was not less 
now than on the previous occasion. On the 
contrary, the precedent established in 1870 
made England’s action in 1914 all the more 
imperative. But what are the facts about 
England’s attitude towards Belgium in 
1870? <A good deal has been said on this 
subject during the past few weeks, but it 
does not seem to us that the more important 
facts have been stated completely. Mr. 
Gladstone was Prime Minister at that time, 
and a single portion of one of his speeches 
has been so quoted as to make it appear that 
he did not stand firmly by the treaty of 1839, 
and did not regard the guarantors of Bel- 
gium’s neutral position as having serious obli- 
gations. It is quite true that the governments 
which signed the treaty of 1839 had not 
pledged themselves to make war in case one 
or another of them should violate the agree- 
ment. But that it was the bounden duty of 
each maker of that agreement to live up to 
it, was beyond question; and no man could 
have held or stated that view more strongly 
than Mr. Gladstone. 


How England 
Acted in 
1870 
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“TRUST ME!” [A CARTOON OF 1870] 


Encranp (to Belgium): ‘‘Let_us hope that they 
won’t trouble you, dear friend. But if they do——” 


From Punch (London), August 13, 1870 


aa. = war between Prussia and 
Disapproval of France in 1870 did not come on 
like a flash from clear skies, as 

did this war of 1914. Several weeks of 
warning were given to Europe, and there 
was time for consideration. British senti- 
ment was abhorrent towards the war as such, 
while it was also cynical and rather disap- 
proving towards the claims and pretensions 
of both parties. Bismarck had only lately 
taken the Schleswig-Holstein provinces from 
Denmark and a valuable province from 
Austria. British public opinion therefore 
held that Prussia had become unduly aggres- 
sive and that she sought excuses for conquest. 
On the other hand, Louis Napoleon, Em- 
peror of the French, was pursuing courses 
that were not less offensive to the views of 
his British neighbors. His attitude towards 
Italian as well as Spanish questions found 
scant sympathy in England. The British 
Government in a tentative way suggested its 
good offices to prevent war, but without 
avail, for both governments meant to fight. 


Disraeli and © Friday, July 15, came the 
Gladstone in news that war had been de- 
Agreement clared. On that night Mr. 
Disraeli, who led the opposition, made a 
notable speech in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Gladstone, as Prime Minister, re- 
plied. The debate brought out the strong 


feeling, that prevailed in both parties, of 
moral disapproval of the war. The conclu- 
sion of Mr. Disraeli’s speech is worth quot- 
ing, because it expresses sentiments that seem 
to apply as much to affairs in 1914 as to 
those of mid-July, 1870. Note this typical 
passage: 

The ruler of any country who at this time dis- 
turbs the peace of Europe incurs the gravest poli- 
tical and moral responsibility—[cheers]—which 
can fall to the lot of any man. I hear, Sir, super- 
ficial remarks made about military surprises, cap- 
tured capitals, and the brilliancy and celerity with 
which results may be brought about at this mo- 
ment which are not expected or contemplated. 
Sir, these are events of a bygone age. In the last 
century such melodramatic catastrophes were fre- 
quent, and they were effective. But we live in an 
age animated by a very different spirit. The fate 
of a great country like France, or a great country 
like Prussia, cannot be ultimately affected by such 
results; and the Sovereign who trusts in them will 
find at the moment of action, wherever he may be 
placed, that he has to encounter a greater and a 
more powerful force than any military array, and 
that is THE OUTRAGED OPINION OF AN ENLIGHTENED 
WORLD. [Cheers.] 


The question of Belgium’s posi- 
tion then came up in England, 
with the definite result of show- 
ing a very clear and consistent point of view. 
At this moment an immense sensation was 
created by the publication in the London 
Times of what purported to be the draft of 
a secret treaty that Napoleon and Bismarck 
had been considering in 1866 (on the initia- 
tive of Napoleon), but which had not been 
consummated, because the two ambitious 
governments could not agree upon all the 
terms of so elaborate a program. The points 


Excitement 
1, OUer the 
“Secret Treaty” 

















“SIX OF ONE AND HALF-A-DOZEN OF THE OTHER!” 
ae Butt: “’*Pon my word, you’re a nice couple!” 
RANCE: “Blague! Mon cher! f I’d wanted 
Belgium, why have I not taken it any time these 
four years?” : 
Prussta:_ “Mein Lieber Johann! You cannot be- 
lieve that I—a so respectable, so religious friend— 
connected by marriage also? You cannot believe it! 


From Punch (London), August 6, 1870 
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in that project, as brought out by the Times, 
were as follows: 


1. France was to recognize the conquest 
of Prussia. 

2. Prussia was to promise to help France 
to acquire Luxemburg, bringing 
pressure upon Belgium. 

3. France was to consent to a union of 
North and South Germany, except- 
ing Austria. 

4. Prussia was to help France to acquire 

Belgium. 

. The two powers, France and Ger- 
many, were then to form a league, 
offensive and defensive, against all 
the world. 


Nn 


i At first the “secret treaty” was 
rong Talk A 
and Called a forgery; but in a day or 
Firm Action + the Prussians were claiming 
that they had a copy of it in the handwriting 
of the French Minister, while the French 
were claiming that the plan had originated 
in the mind of Count Bismarck. Nothing, 
of course, had come of such secret negotia- 
tions; but the fact that they had been carried 
on made a very disagreeable impression in 
England as well as in Belgium and else- 
where. Thus, in the early days of August, 
1870, Parliament and the English newspa- 
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© Ulk 
GREY, THE INDUSTRIOUS GRAVE-DIGGER 


(This cartoon is from the German paper U/Jk, 
Under it is the quotation “Und er ruhet nicht, 
und er ruhet nicht—bis dass die anderen ruhen.. .” 
(“And he rests not, and he rests not, until the 
others are at rest”.) To the left of Sir Edward 
Grey is the grave of Belgium, that he is represented 
as having dug, and he is now digging a grave for 
France. The meaning of the cartoon is that the 
English policy in opposing Germany is responsible 
for the destruction of Belgium and will result in the 
like destruction of France) 

















Sake 








SIR EDWARD GREY, FOREIGN MINISTER 


(A_ careful study of the facts will show that Mr. 
Asquith, the Prime Minister, and Sir Edward Grey, 
head of the Foreign Office, were as determined to 

rotect Belgium in 1914 as were Mr. Gladstone and 
.ord Granville in 1870) 


pers were intensely aroused over the possi- 
bility of violating Belgium. Mr. Disraeli, 
of the opposition, admitted that Austria had 
been relieved from her guarantee by the war 
of 1866, but demanded that England and 
Russia should be prepared to hold* France 
and Germany to their obligations. Lord 
Granville as Foreign Minister, and Mr. 
Gladstone as Prime Minister, did not talk 
very much, but they acted with great vigor 
and promptness. 


. Thus the British Government 
ngland Agreed ° 
to Fight for was not satisfied to allow the 
Belgium matter to rest upon assurances 
that the treaty of 1839 would continue to 
be respected. It proposed special additional 
treaties to have immediate effect. The treaty 
with Germany provided and agreed that in 
case of the violation of Belgian neutrality by 
France, England would take up arms on the 
German side. ‘This treaty was signed on 
behalf of Prussia by Count Bernstorff (the 
father of the present German Ambassador to 
the United States), who was then Ambassa- 
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CARING FOR BELGIAN SUFFERERS 


BriTANNIA (to Holland): “My resources and my 
obligations are greater than yours; let this service 
fall upon me.” 


From Punch (London) 


dor at London. An identical treaty was 
made between England and France, in ac- 
cordance with which England agreed to 
join France against Germany in case of a 
violation by the Prussians of the treaty of 
1839 regarding Belgium. These special 
treaties were to remain in force during the 
war and for one year afterwards. It was 
expressly agreed that the treaty of 1839 was 
not superseded and would not lapse, but 
would continue in permanent force. Since it 
was the Gladstone government that took 
these strong steps for the protection of Bel- 
gium in 1870, it would seem rather futile 
to try now to show by an isolated paragraph 
from one of the numerous speeches by 
this champion of small peoples, made in those 
weeks of July and August, that he was in 
any doubtful frame of mind as to the duty 
of England under the treaty of 1839. Ten- 
niel’s cartoons in Punch at that time, some 
of which we reproduce herewith, were ex- 
pressive of the overwhelming British senti- 
ment, in support of Belgium. 


As Resolute Lany of the present leaders of 
in1914as_ opinion in England remember 
in 1870 clearly the events of 1870; and 
the attitude of England this year,—so far as 
the protection of Belgium is concerned,—is 


simply the logical and consistent one, in view 
of her well-known record of 1870. Every 
foreign office in Europe had reason to re- 
member that record. There was no time for 
such action this year, nor was there any need 
or reason for negotiating special treaties like 
those of 1870. It was enough that England 
should definitely remind both France and 
Germany of her continued interest in the 
keeping of pledged faith regarding Belgium. 
It was to be inferred that the Asquith gov- 
ernment of 1914 would not be less resolute 
than the Gladstone government of the pre- 
vious period. 


- In the early weeks of the war, 
ngland 
Aroused we heard much of the great 
Atlast = spirit shown by Germany,—the 
swiftness of mobilization, the eagerness of a 
million or more of civilians to be accepted as 
volunteers, and the sudden transformation of 
the whole great nation of 65,000,000 people 
into an agency for the effective prosecution 
of war. It seems to remain true that the 
Germans are not only fighting with unyield- 
ing effort and courage in both great theaters 
of the war, but that those not yet called to 
arms are carrying on industries, providing re- 
sources, and using every ounce of energy in 
well-organized plans to maintain Germany’s 
fighting power. But they had been prepared 
in advance. The English, on the other hand, 
had not contemplated war. The balance was 
turned by the violation of Belgium. It was 
perhaps thought at first by many Englishmen 
that since Great Britain was only indirectly 
concerned, the use of her navy to support 
France, Russia, and Belgium would be all 
that could be expected. But it had begun 
to appear that Germany meant to attack 
England, and that, indeed, her feeling 
against the English was far more hostile 
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ENGLAND'S “INTERVENTION” [1870] 


(At_least we may_help the sick and wounded) 
From Punch (London), August 27, 1870 
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than her feeling against the French or even 
the Russians. The Prime Minister, the 








Lloyd-George, Mr. Churchill, and above all 
the War Minister, Kitchener,—made inces- 
sant appeals to their countrymen to awaken 
from lethargy and face the need of national 
defense. At last the awakening came, and 
England has a great volunteer army in 
training. 


A Spirit Never WWith the opening of spring it 
epExcelied in is certain that England can 

throw more than a million ex- 
cellent soldiers into the war zone. ‘These 
are now enlisted and in the process of disci- 
‘ pline. By early autumn, or sooner, she can 
send another million to the front, these hav- 
ing been authorized and provided for. The 
British Empire at large is rising to support 




















ADMIRAL LORD FISHER, NEW HEAD OF THE 
BRITISH NAVY 


(With the beginning of last month, Admiral 
Fisher was made First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, 
in place of Prince Louis of Battenberg. He had 
held this position previously, and is regarded as the 
most daring and aggressive of Britain’s great nava‘ 
chiefs. John Arbuthnot Fisher entered the navy 
sixty years ago, as a boy of thirteen. This new 
picture is that of a man who will be seventy-four 
years old on the 25th day of January. He retains 
undiminished vigor, and his motto is: “Hit first, 
hit hard, and hit anywhere.” He reminds Americans 
somewhat of Admiral “Bob” Evans. The_ mining 
and closing of the North Sea, and the terrific vigor 
of the English Navy in shelling the Germans in their 
coast march south from Ostend, are attributed to 
Fisher’s methods) 











the home country. Parliament, without dis- 
sent, has accepted Mr. Lloyd-George’s plan 
of radically increased taxation, including a 
doubling of the income-tax. War loans have 
been authorized which will in the near future 
exceed two thousand million dollars; and 
the British nation, from the King down to 
the ordinary shopkeeper, have shown readi- 
ness to subscribe to these public loans. The 
loan of last month was greatly over-sub- 
scribed. A spirit of high determination now 
prevails, and the British character is so 
revealed as to make it evident that the nation 
has not declined in physical or in moral 
qualities. The women of England are ren- 
dering service in every possible way, caring 

LORD KITCHENER “OF KHARTUM” for the wounded, providing supplies for the 
(British Minister of War, and creative and or- men at the front, giving hospitality to a host 


ganizing genius of England’s new armies which . sos 
will soon number two million men) of Belgian refugees, and sustaining the de- 
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A PICTURE RECEIVED NOVEMBER 20, SHOWING SMOKE RISING FROM THE EXPLOSION OF A BOMB 
IN THE DESTROYED TOWN OF NIEUPORT, ON THE BELGIAN COAST 
(The desolation of Belgium is well indicated by this picture. The whole country was in German hands 
last month, except for the extreme western tip on the North Sea coast, and the fighting raged about Nieuport, 
Dixmude, and adjacent places. The Germans were striving desperately to force their way past Nieuport to 
reach Dunkirk and Calais. They were opposed by the Belgian, English, and French armies, and by the British 


navy, throwing numerous shells from the sea) 


pendent families of the men who have gone 
to fight, or are in training camps. 


The situation in Belgium, from 
Relief Work, A 

—The Present the standpoint.of the people of 

— the United States, is the phase 

of the European struggle that most urgently 

demands attention. ‘The great powers en- 

gaged in war can for the present provide 


for their own soldiers, whether fighting at 
the front or disabled’ and in hospital. It 
is as much a part of the military organiza- 
tion of the great European countries to pro- 
vide for their wounded as to supply their 
men with arms and munitions. It is a gra- 
cious thing when individuals in a neutral 
country like the United States choose to 
aid belligerent nations in the merciful work 
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THIS PICTURE INDICATES THE NATURE OF THE 

LOW GROUND WHERE THE ARMIES HAVE BEEN 
FIGHTING ON THE NORTH SEA COAST 


© American Press Association, New York 

BUILDINGS IN VILLAGE STREETS AND ON FARMS, 

AS USED FOR SHELTER OF COMBATANTS IN THE 
COAST CAMPAIGN IN BELGIUM 
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THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT, AFTER ITS WITHDRAWAL FROM ANTWERP, WENT TO HAVRE, ON THE FRENCH 
COAST, WHERE ITS OFFICES WERE OPENED IN THE BUILDING SHOWN IN OUR PICTURE 


(Ordinary local administration in Belgium_is now carried on under German direction, although most of the 
elgian civil officials are retained at their posts) 


of caring for men wounded in war. But 
it is obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that 
all of the great powers engaged in the pres- 
ent conflict have the most ample facilities 
for surgical care and the nursing of their 
own soldiery. England has not been in- 
vaded ; only a very small portion of North- 
ern France is held by the enemy; Germany 
is untouched except for the fringes of East 
Prussia and Posen, and the greater part of 
Austria is far from the scene of Russian 
attack. The resources and facilities of these 
nations are fully equal to the care of their 
own wounded men. 


But it is wholly otherwise with 
Belgium. That peace-loving, 
neutral country has borne the 
brunt of the war thus far. Its civilian 
population is in dire distress. Starvation is 
threatening millions of people. No other 
country can so well come to the relief of 
Belgium in this emergency as the United 
States. We are glad to present elsewhere 
in this number an article written for us by 
Dr. Devine, regarding the work of Belgian 
relief. Many different societies and groups 
of people have been at work to help Bel- 
gium, and all of their undertakings have been 
timely and worthy. Dr. Devine describes 


Belgium and 
the 
United States 


these efforts, and explains the happy decision 
of the Rockefeller Foundation to take the 
leading part in seeing that the great work 
of relief shall be carried on with the highest 
degree of intelligence, trustworthiness, and 
efficiency. Arrangements are now so per- 
fected that everybody may help, with the 
assurance that a dollar’s worth of relief 
offered for Belgium will reach the sufferers. 
who need that relief without the loss of 
a single penny in expenses of management, 
transportation, or handling at the other end. 
Millions of Americans can,. and should, give 
to this cause. Mr. Bicknell, of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and Dr. Wickliffe Rose, who 
have gone to Belgium, will codperate with 
our energetic Minister, Mr. Brand Whit- 
lock, and with systematic agencies of distri- 
bution throughout the stricken country. The 
German military authorities have given their 
consent to this work of American relief. 


i Mr. Whitlock, our courageous 
Exiled | Minister, remains in Brussels, in 
Government order to be of service to the peo- 
ple, although the government to which he 
was accredited is no longer in existence upon 
Belgian soil. He is in a somewhat anomalous 
position, residing in a city and country now 
administered by Germany, although holding 
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credentials as American Minister to the 
kingdom of Belgium. The Belgian Govern- 
ment has been given hospitality and ex- 
territorial prerogatives in the French city 
of Havre, occupying as headquarters a build- 
ing pictured on the preceding page. The 
city of Havre has changed the name of the 






































great to recognize the claims of civilian suf- 


ferers. She cannot turn aside to show pity. 
‘ ,. It will be necessary that this 
merica’s ° ° : 
Beneficent American aid to the Belgian 
piri 


people should assume large pro- 
portions before the need of it is no longer 
urgent. It is therefore exceedingly fortunate 
that it can be-systematized and directed by 
permanent agencies, engaged in philanthropic 
work and understanding how to secure the 
desired results without waste of effort or 
means. Belgian relief thus goes forward in 
the large and continuing spirit of beneficent 
humanitarian work that is destined to secure 
for America a grateful recognition in all the 
continents. We have endeavored to make 
this number of the REVIEW express some- 
thing of that spirit of American beneficence. 
To that end we are publishing an article 
from Judge Lobingier, entitled ‘America’s 
Torch-Bearing in Asia,” in which he pays 
tribute to our missionary educators who have 
created colleges and schools alike in the Near 
East and the Far East. 


P He speaks particularly of China, 

ur Work ° 

inthe where he is now located as 
Orient United States Judge, and where 

(we may be permitted to intimate) there are 








© Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C, 
BRAND WHITLOCK, OF BRUSSELS 


(Mr. Whitlock is our Minister accredited to 
the government of King Albert of Belgium. 
He has no official status in Brussels, but he 
remains there as an invaluable international 
figure, respected by the German authorities, 


2 


relied upon by the Belgian civilians, and_repre- 
senting American good-will in a time of great 
trouble) 


street in honor of the Belgian King. Mean- 
while, King Albert has continued to fight 
in the trenches with the Belgian army, which 
seems to have been incorporated with the 
forces of France. And the Belgian Queen 
occupies herself with ministrations to the 
wounded and unfortunate. Some hundreds 
of thousands of Belgians are in Holland, 
where the good Dutch people are caring 
for them as if they were their very own, 
regardless of inconvenience or expense, while 
many others are in England. Germany has 
endeavored to keep the Belgians at work, 
particularly in industries that are serviceable 
to military needs, but raw materials are 
scarce. Germany cannot fail to realize the 
intense hostility of the Belgians, whose de- 
pleted army is still fighting. Thus Ger- 
many acts in Belgium on the law .of self- 
preservation. Her military necessity is too 

















UNCONQUERABLE 
wot Karser: ‘So, you see—you’ve lost every- 
thing. 

Tue Kinc or Betcians: “Not my soul.” 


From Punch (London) 
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A DOMESTIC SCENE IN THE FAMILY LIFE OF THE BELGIAN KING AND QUEEN, 


JUST BEFORE THE WAR BROKE OUT 
(This touching picture shows the Belgian Queen assisting her little son in his violin practise, while the 


King sits companionably near with his reading. 


But for the size of the sheet in his hand, King Albert might 


have been reading the AMERICAN REVIEW oF REVIEWS, inasmuch as he is and has long been a regular subscriber. 


The breaking up of home life in Belgium is nation-wide. 
the story of domestic devastation is the same. 


Homeless thousands an 


From the royal —— to the homes of millions of people, 
hungry millions now make up the un- 


happy population of a once peaceful and prosperous country) 


to be still larger undertakings on the part of 
American philanthropists for the physical 
and moral advancement of the people. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has performed a 
notable work in its campaign against the 
hookworm malady in our Southern States, 
and has been preparing for the prosecution of 
similar good work in other parts of the 
world. “Our own Government, meanwhile, 
has wrought a transformation in the island 
of Porto Rico, where the laboring popula- 
tion had long been anemic on account of the 
prevalence of a parasitical disease. What our 
Public Health experts have done in that 
island is set forth in this number of the 
REVIEW in an authoritative article entitled, 
“The Physical Emancipation of Porto Rico.” 
Mr. Straus, who represented our Govern- 
ment so advantageously at Constantinople, 
tells our readers of the value to the Turkish 
Empire of the educational work begun by 
our missionaries and now developed into a 
series of large colleges, with a great num- 
ber of schools. The American spirit in the 
Philippines has been shown in the educa- 
tional progress of the islands. 


“Empire” in our modern day 
may rest upon the principle of 
military power, the principle of 
commercial and trade - advantage, or the 
principle of moral responsibility. In the 
several existing empires these principles are 
all to be found, in different degrees. The 
people of the United States have no desire 
to extend their power in the sense of politi- 
cal empire over other peoples or regions. 
They have, however, a strong impulse to 
extend their domains of moral influence and 
beneficence, through offices of friendly good 
will in Latin-America and in all parts of 
Asia. It is the American desire to help set 
the Latin-American republics firmly upon a 
career of stable progress; but there is no 
American sentiment that desires annexation 
or political control. We had hoped, some 
weeks ago, that what seemed to be clearing 
skies in Mexico were to bring continuing fair 
weather. The long-pending differences, 
however, between Carranza and Villa broke 
out afresh last month, with the result that 
Villa and the Constitutionalist Convention 
seemed to be in array against Carranza. 


“Empire ”’ 
versus 
Influence 
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Our evacuation of Vera Cruz had been 
scheduled for the 23rd of November, that 
date being at hand as these pages were 
closed for the press. It seemed hardly pos- 
sible that we could safely withdraw until 
conditions had become more stable. 


Our governmental relationships 
and dealings, in the delicate sit- 
uations that a world-wide war 


America’s 
Official 
Neutrality 


has created, have alsé been marked by a 


spirit of good will and consideration. ‘The 
Administration at Washington has shown 
no disposition to be assertive or technical. 
Neutrals are quite overshadowed by bellig- 
erents in a war which now enlists five of 
the six great powers of Europe, with Servia, 
Montenegro, and Belgium fighting des- 
perately from the beginning, Japan involved 
in a more specific and limited way, Portugal 
to some extent aiding England in Africa, 
and Turkey early last month forced by Ger- 
man influences to attack Russia and thus 
invite the hostility of all the Allies. New 
definitions have been given to contraband 
of war, and American commerce has been 
hampered; yet our Government, without 
neglecting American rights, has recognized 
the fact that there has been no intention to 
do us injury. 


Conditions radually the belligerents have 
less made our trade conditions less 
Hampering difficult, and we have been able 
thus far in the course of this great war to 
avoid disagreeable friction with governments 
on either side of the.controversy. Our food 
supplies are going more freely to Europe, 
and it has been arranged, with British con- 
sent, that cotton shipments to Germany may 
be resumed. Great interest was shown in 
the articles published in the REviEw last 
month upon the food conditions of European 
countries. It should have been explained 
that the remarkable maps, accompanying 
Dr. Carver’s article, which showed by sha- 
ding the relative intensity of cereal crops in 
Europe and of the supply of meat products, 
had been prepared for the Government 
through the care and skill of Mr. V. C. 
Finch, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Through an oversight, these admirable and 
original maps were not credited to Mr. 
Finch last month. Several of our numerous 
Canadian subscribers, in their loyalty and 
zeal for the British cause, were inclined to 
think that the Review was pro-German by 
reason of the fact that it published Dr. 
Dernburg’s article on Germany’s food sup- 





ply, which we had earnestly solicited for 
its authoritative information. We are quite 
content with the overwhelming verdict of 
our readers that this REVIEW, in its en- 
deavor to set forth with intelligent interpre- 
tation the causes and the events of the great 
war, has shown a spirit and a point of view 
faithfully reflecting the sentiment that pre- 
vails throughout the United States. 


Our Government is not involved 
in what are strictly European 
questions. If we had _ been 
parties to the treaty guaranteeing Belgian 
neutrality, we should have taken a strong 
and resolute course. Our Government is, 
however, one of the signers of The Hague 
Treaty of 1907, which was proposed by the 
German Emperor himself, and which, after 
a suitable preamble, begins as follows: 


We Ratified 
The 
Hague Treaty! 


Article I—The territory of neutral powers is 
inviolable. 

Article II.—Belligerents are forbidden to move 
troops or convoys of either munitions of war or 
supplies across the territory of a neutral power. 


Of the many other articles in this treaty, 
we may merely cite Article X, which reads: 


The fact of a neutral power resisting even by 
force attempts to violate its neutrality cannot be 
regarded as a hostile act. 


Thus Germany did not alone violate the 
specific earlier treaty, under which she was 
one of the guarantors of the immunity of 
Belgium, but she also violated the later 
general treaty that she herself had proposed 
at The Hague and that was duly ratified 
by the Senate of the United States on March 
10, 1908. Nothing in The Hague Treaty 
calls for active intervention of the signatory 
powers in case of a violation; but it would 
seem admissible to have made diplomatic in- 
quiry, or even to have offered formal protest. 
This Hague Treaty ought to be so amended 
as to provide for an immediate inquiry in 
case of an alleged violation of neutrality, to 
be followed by joint action of all the signa- 
tories of the treaty, for the maintenance of 
neutral rights. Some attention has been se- 
cured, through German efforts, to the claim 
that the Japanese violated Chinese neutrality 
in their operations against the German-leased 
territory of Kiau-chau. Whatever may be 
true in that case, however, it is plain that 
the facts must be studied separately and in 
all their bearings. The case in the concrete 
bears no resemblance whatever to the situa- 
tion created by Germany in Belgium. Japan 
professes to be acting on China’s behalf. 
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For a summing-up of the course 
and progress of the war during 
the month covered by our rec- 
ord, the reader is referred to Mr. Simonds’ 
extended article published in this number, 
under the title ““The War in Its Fourth 
Month.” It would not be easy to find else- 
where any accounts of the military move- 
ments in this war so clear and understand- 
able as those which the brilliant editor of 
the New York Evening Sun is presenting 
from month to month in this Review. Last 
month, events in the western theater of the 
war occupied the greater part of his article. 
This month he devotes himself more fully 
to the Russian movement, the operations in 
Poland, and the eastern theater of war in 
general. But he also sums up the situation 
in the West, and writes of the entrance of 
_ Turkey as an ally of Germany and Austria. 
Especially interesting are those paragraphs 
of Mr. Simonds’ which answer the question 
whether military operations can be suspended 
or slackened during the winter months. It 
seems to him inevitable that the war must 
go on with undiminished intensity. Disre- 
garding details, the situation seems to be 
deadlocked, with the prospects and advan- 
tages increasingly favorable to the Allies. 
Germany has been checked in what she 
undertook to do. She expected to finish 
the war before Christmas. She could fight 
on the defensive for a long time, but with 
nothing to gain and much to lose. 


The War at 
Large, Last 
Month 


Dr. Herrick, who _ rendered 
long years of educational serv- 
ice in Turkey, writes for us 
this month with great knowledge and wis- 
dom concerning the bearings of Turkey’s 
recent action. We may remark that Dr. 
Herrick does not believe that Turkey can 
succeed in arousing the Mohammedan world 
at large to the pitch of a “holy war” against 
the Allies,—in Egypt, North Africa, India, 
and elsewhere. It is also plain that Dr. 
Herrick feels that American educational in- 
terests in Turkey would not be put at a 
disadvantage in case Russia should extend 
her authority over much that is now Turkish 
territory. The Turks, on the other hand, 
have for some years been treating the Ameri- 
can institutions with unusual appreciation, 
and we have had no reason to quarrel with 
the Turkish Government. Mr. Morgenthau, 
at Constantinople, has.assumed great respon- 
sibilities for the Allies, and is winning 
marked and deserved praise. He has risen 
to the emergency. 


Turkey 
in the 
‘ar 
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The Fall of Xt is a significant fact that the 
Tsing-Tau first great fortress taken by the 
nations allied against Germany 
is not in Alsace-Lorraine, nor yet in Galicia, 
or Prussia. It is Germany’s stronghold of 
the Far East, in China, and Japan is the vic- 
tor. After ‘sustaining a siege of nearly eleven 
weeks, against ten times their numbers, the 
German garrison in the fortress of Tsing- 
tau, the center of the German leased terri- 
tery of Kiau-chau, surrendered on Novem- 
ber 7. It was not, however, until most of 
the defenses had been silenced by the long 
bombardment from the guns of British and 
Japanese ships in the harbor, and the Japan- 
ese forces on land, that an assault was made 
on the outer ring of forts. Five of these were 
carried at once, and then the Germans raised 
the white flag. Captain Meyer Waldeck, 
the German commander, afterwards told the 
Kaiser that lack of ammunition prevented his 
making a longer defense. Besides, the walls 
of the city had been practically demolished 
when the Japanese infantry entered. Before 
surrendering the Germans blew up the Aus- 
trian cruiser, the Kaiserin Elizabeth, and the 
big floating dock, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the Japanese. The German 
defense was a gallant one, and the official 
reports of both sides are full of praise for the 
bravery and consideration of the other. It is 
evident that the Japanese conducted the siege 
in a thoroughly businesslike and scientific 
manner and with as much humanity as is 
possible in warfare. 


aes When the war was declared it 
riving Ger- - 

many from was stated in the English papers 
the Pacific 


that to Japan and Australia 
would be assigned the task of driving the 
Germans from China and the Pacific Islands. 
While the Japanese were dislodging the 
Kaiser’s men from the Asiatic continent, an 
expedition from New Zealand was taking 
possession of German Samoa. At the same 
time another force, from Australia, seized 
the German part of New Guinea and Bis- 
marck Archipelago. Japanese warships later 
captured two other small islands belonging 
to the Germans. Early last month the gov- 
ernment at Tokyo offered to turn over to 
Great Britain those German islands in the 
Pacific which its forces had taken. Britain 
accepted the offer. When the English and 
Japanese ships were released from their work 
at Kiau-chau they were free to search the 
Pacific for several of the German commerce 
destroyers and the German squadron, which, 
on November 1, had defeated the English 
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warships under Admiral Cradock. The 
swift Australian cruiser, the Sydney, also 
was then given a chance to do her brilliant 
service in destroying the Emden. 


Last month saw the active par- 
South African ticipation of Britain’s English 

speaking dependencies in the 
war. The loyal troops of the South African 
union, under the command of General Botha, 
had,—it was reported on November 18,— 
practically suppressed the Maritz-DeWet- 
Beyers rebellion. We noted last month the 
beginnings of this revolt. By the first of 
November Maritz had been joined by two 
allies much more formidable than himself, 
General DeWet and General Beyers, both 
of Boer-war fame. With the help of Euro- 
pean troops from the German colonies, these 
leaders, at the head of several thousand men, 
invaded Portuguese African territory and 
made great efforts to incite revolt in the 
Transvaal and the former Orange River 
Free State. They were defeated, however, 
in repeated battles, and by November 20 it 
began to appear as if the entire uprising had 
been put down. At least it was certain that 
General Botha had the support of the people 


of the union, and of the Parliament. 


cote the At the very beginning Australia 
Gajjant Raider and New Zealand entered into 
“Emden” ‘the war with enthusiasm. As 
already noted, expeditionary forces from these 
British colonies took possession of some of 
the German islands in the Pacific. During 
recent years Australia has been building up 
a navy. When the war broke out, the Com- 
monwealth had a large so-called “battle 
cruiser,” three protected cruisers, and six 
“river destroyers.” One of these protected 
cruisers, the Sydney, rendered most valuable 
service to the allied cause by running down 
and destroying (on November 9), the noted 
German raider Emden. ‘This small cruiser 
of the Kaiser’s navy had been the terror of 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans since the be- 
ginning of the war. The names of twenty- 
three vessels she had sunk are known, with 
the value——cargo and ships together,—of 
more than $20,000,000. Late in October 
she appeared in the harbor of Penang, in the 
Malacca Straits, and performed her most 
daring feat. Rigging up a fourth smokestack 
and flying the Japanese flag she steamed into 
the harbor, passed the British forts and tor- 
pedoed and sank a Russian cruiser and a 
French destroyer, escaping unscathed. On 
November 9 she was sighted by the Sydney 
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while off Cocos Island in the Indian Ocean. 
The Australian cruiser being the faster, over- 
took the Emden. ‘The Germans fought 
bravely, but their ship was soon beached and 
burned. Of the 308 men on board the. 
cruiser, only 30 survived. ‘These, including 
Captain von Miiller and his officers, were 
taken prisoners to Melbourne. The British 
admiralty, out of respect for the courage of 
Captain von Miiller and his officers, accorded 
honors of war to all the survivors of the 
Emden, the captain and officers even keeping 
their swords. 


The deadlock in the general 
naval situation, maintained prac- 
tically since the beginning of the 
war, was complete up to the middle of last 
month. More than 400 war vessels and 
merchant ships on both sides had been sunk, 
captured or interned. ‘There had been re- 
ports of German and Russian action in the 
Baltic Sea, but no confirmation. The activi- 
ties of the Emden in the Pacific and of her 
sister raider, the Karlsruhe, in the south At- 
lantic, have been the only interruption to 
allied and neutral commerce on the high seas. 
The torpedoing of a number of British cruis- 
ers by the Germans, during September and 
October, culminated in the loss by this means 
of the Aboukir, the Cressy and the Hogue in 
the North Sea. The most severe blow to the 
British naval prestige, however, was the de- 
feat of Admiral Cradock’s squadron off 
Coronel, on the coast of Chile, on November 
1. In this engagement three English cruisers 
and a converted merchantman encountered a 
squadron of five German warships, made up 
of the famous Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Dres- 
den, Leipzig and Nurnberg, under Admiral 
Count von Spee. The action showed that 
the German gunnery and weight are supe- 
rior. Two of the English cruisers, the Mon- 
mouth and the Good Hope, were sunk with 
all on board. Another blow to British pride 
came on October 27, when the super-dread- 
naught 4udacious was sunk by a mine, pre- 
sumably planted by the Germans, off the 
coast of Ireland. ‘This loss was not known 
to the public for a fortnight. 


British Naval 
Defeats 
and Losses 


What the Lhe condition in the North Sea 
Allied Navies remained the same, although, on 

Have Done November 2, despite the protest 
of Sweden and other neutrals. the British 
admiralty declared this entire sea a closed 
military area. It should not be forgotten, in 
this connection, that the British navy, ably 
seconded by the French, has already done the 
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THE GERMAN SEA RAIDER “ EMDEN” 


(This famous cruiser, after destroying over a score of the Allies’ battleships and merchant vessels, had her brilliant 
career cut short by the guns of the Australian cruiser Sydney off the Island of Java on November 9) 
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CAPTAIN KARL VON MULLER, THE BRITISH BATTLESHIP GOOD HOPE, LOST IN THE FIGHT 
COMMANDER OF THE “EMDEN” WITH THE GERMANS OFF THE COAST OF CHILE LAST MONTH 
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THE BRITISH SUPER-DREADNAUGHT “AUDACIOUS,” BEACHED OFF THE COAST OF IRELAND, 
F i AFTER STRIKING A MINE 
Dec.—5 



































Cairo authorities. 


Prohibition in 1 two 


and Russia 











EXILED 
From the World (New York) 


open the Atlantic and Pacific trade routes to 
commerce. Since the destruction of the 
Emden, marine insurance rates have become 
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tion. A German officer with plans for the 
blowing up of the Suez Canal was captured 
and sentenced to life imprisonment by the 






countries, 


France France and Russia, permanent 
prohibition of the transportation 
and sale of certain of the stronger alcoholic 
drinks may be one of the results of the war. 
France, which is the largest consumer of 
liqueurs and which has suffered greatly from 
the evils of alcoholism, has decided to pro- 
hibit hereafter the transportation or sale of 
absinthe and all similar alcoholic drinks. 
The government order was issued on No- 
vember 8. ‘The total closing down of the 
liquor business in Russia, with enormous 
benefits already appreciable to the popula- 
tion, was one of the unexpected results of the 
war. An imperial ukase closed the wine- 
shops throughout the empire during the first 
greatest of service to the Allies by keeping week of mobilization. 
tion in Russia that the assembling of the 
army was accompanied by disorders and 
riots, largely, if not wholly, due to alcohol- 


It had been a tradi- 


almost normal. The British and French ism. The sale of liquor in Russia, it will be 
patrol of the Atlantic, moreover, has kept in remembered, is a state monopoly, which has 
the United States and the Far East, accord- for more than a decade yielded the treasury 


ing to official figures, more than half a mil- 
lion German and Austrian reservists all eager 
to hasten to the battlefields of Europe. 


The Operations ‘ ; é 
Against attacks on Russian ships in the 


the Turks Black Sea by the Turkish fleet, How the  Lmmediately,—we 


annually hundreds of millions of dollars. As 
soon as the war broke out the government 
issued a second order absolutely forbidding 
the sale, transportation, or consumption of 
As soon as it was seen that the any liquors during the period of the war. 


learn from 


led by the German officered cruisers, the ¢zar’s Empire the Russian press,—drunkenness, 


‘ Has Benefi 
Goeben and the Breslau (which had assumed "%% 2enefited 


with its accompanying evils of 


Turkish names) had been deliberate, and hooliganism and crime, was reduced to a 
that Turkey did not disavow it, Russia an- striking degree. [Even the reactionary Min- 
nounced that a state of war existed. Her ister of the Interior, Maklakov, who, not 
allies, Great Britain and France, made long ago, gave it as his opinion that vodka 
formal declaration of war on November was a necessity to the. masses, is now admit- 
5, because of hostile acts. It was evi- ting that it is a source of crime and disorder. 
dent that the Russian military authorities Seeing the beneficial effects of prohibition 
had prepared for this eventuality. A large many individuals, societies and even some 
Russian force, variously estimated. at from whole communities began to petition the 
200,000 to half a million men, at once broke authorities not to reopen the wineshops. The 
through the passes of the Caucasus Moun- third government measure, which took effect 
tains and invaded Turkish Armenia. A on November 16, extends the prohibition to 
number of battles were fought during the every form of alcoholic drink in all por- 
early part of last month with rather conflict- tions of the empire under martial law until 


ing results, so far as the news despatches told the end of the war. 


The Russian press is 


of them. Meanwhile, Turkish armies had unanimous in praising the measure as likely 


attempted a counter invasion of the Russian 


to lead to “the moral and material regenera- 


Caucasus, and it was reported that a large tion of the country, no matter what may be 


Turco-Arabian force, under the personal the outcome of the war.” 


In this magazine 


leadership of the Khedive of Egypt, was for August we presented a comprehensive 
about to undertake the “liberation” of the summary of recent worldwide efforts direct- 


land of the Pharaohs from British domina- ed against the evils of the liquor business, 
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HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
OF OHIO 


HON JOSEPH 


© £dmonston, Washington 


OF ILLINOIS 


© Edmonston, Washington 
WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS 


G. CANNON, HON. 


THREE WELL-KNOWN REPUBLICANS WHO HAVE REGAINED THE SEATS IN CONGRESS THAT THEY LOST IN 
THE ELECTION OF TWO YEARS AGO 


The outbreak of the great war 
Election Results 
andthe caused the pending American 
President olitical campaign to lose promi- 
nence in the newspapers, and to be forgotten 
by most men, except candidates or others 
who had something to gain or lose. Con- 
gress had remained in session up to October 
24, although the elections were to occur on 
November 3, and every seat in the House 
was at stake. In June and July the Repub- 
licans were asserting that they would gain 
a majority of the seats in the next Congress. 
But after the outbreak of war the party 
spirit seemed to disappear, and it was com- 
monly said that the whole country must 
show unity by supporting the President. As 
the date of election approached, interest in 
politics sharply revived; and campaigns in 
a number of States were carried on with 
energy and spirit. So far as the national re- 
sults are concerned, the Democratic majority 
in the House is reduced from almost 150 to 
about 25. We give on page 674 a list of 
the thirty-three United States Senators who 
were chosen by popular election in thirty- 
one States. The net result increases the 
Democratic majority in the Senate from ten 
to thirteen. All kinds of conclusions have 
been drawn from the election statistics. It 
should be remembered that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Democrats in the present 
Congress was due to the fact that in 1912 
the Progressives diverted so large a part of 
the previous Republican vote. The Pro- 
gressive vote was comparatively small last 


month. Under all the circumstances, the 
Democrats have come out very well. As 
a matter of fact, the country had no inten- 
tion to deny a vote of confidence to the 
President himself. Unquestionably, there is 
more confidence in him now than when he 
was elected, two years ago. 


Since public exigencies, due to 
world-wide war, were of so 
serious a nature, it was quite 
as incumbent upon the President to trust 
the whole country as for the country, on its 
part, to trust the President. The Admin- 
istration did not help itself in the smallest 
degree by yielding to the persuasion of cam- 
paign managers and taking note of the needs 
of particular candidates. The President, 
however, did nothing personally except to 
write a few letters. Before the primaries 
the Administration influence was exerted in 
New York to secure the nomination of an 
anti-[ammany ticket. ‘Tammany was vic- 
torious, however, in the primaries; and then 
the Administration supporters proceeded to 
give the candidates such glowing certificates 
of character as caused some wonderment. 
The upshot was that the voting public ad- 
ministered a deserved and overwhelming de- 
feat to those candidates, regardless of the 
fact that the Administration had endorsed 
them. Thousands of men who are not fond 
of the Republican machine voted for Mr. 
Whitman as Governor and Mr. Wadsworth 
as Senator, for the express purpose of rid- 


How New York 
Defeated 
Tammany 
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TWO MEN ELECTED TO CONGRESS FROM NEW YORK CITY OVER THE OPPOSITION OF BOTH OLD PARTIES 


HON. MEYER LONDON 


(Mr. London is a Socialist and was elected 
from one of the large East Side districts of 
New York. He came to this country from 
Russia as a boy of 16 and took up the study 
of law. As counsel for the Cloakmakers’ Union 
in their recent strike, he was practically the 
leader of fifty thousand workmen. Mr. London 
is the only Socialist member of Congress) 


ding their State of control at the hands of 
the —Tammany gang. ‘The situation was 
as clear as day; and it was a bad moment 
for the Federal Administration to dabble in 
New York politics. The Government at 
Washington is always supported by the 
country when it takes high ground and rises 
above mere partisanship. Thus the elec- 
tions have supported the Administration in 
its proper sphere of action; while its attempt 
to influence elections in one State or in an- 
other has merely served to show that the 
voters will calmly deal with their own lo- 
cal issues as they think best. 


As for parties, nothing is clearly 
demonstrated. “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon comes back to the 
House because the voters of his district are 
devoted to him. Senator Penrose is reélected 
in Pennsylvania because Mr. Palmer and 


Parties 


an 
Their Future 


HON. WALTER M. CHANDLER 


(Mr. Chandler, who was the only Progressive 
Congressman elected from New York City two 
ears ago, was this year returned to Congress by 
is district in a non-partisan campaign. Mr. 
Chandler belongs to the legal profession, but has 
made a notable contribution to literature in his 
interesting work on “The Trial of Jesus from a 
Lawyer’s Standpoint”’) 


Mr. Pinchot were so promising as candi- 
dates that their respective supporters hoped 
for victory. A strong candidate, uniting the 
opposition, could easily have beaten Penrose. 
Such candidates for Governorships as Whit- 
man in New York, Brumbaugh in Penn- 
sylvania, and Capper in Kansas had strong 
elements of personal popularity. The Pro- 
gressive party has served an exceedingly 
valuable purpose in its brief career thus far. 
It has brought forward clean men, has 
worked for honest politics, and has com- 
pelled both old parties to live more nearly 
in accordance with their best ideals. Whether 
or not. there is much future for the Pro- 
gressive party as such remains to be seen. 
As for the situation in New York and in 
some other States, we shall give space to 
more extended comment next month, when, 
with the opening of the year, the new 
administrations come into power. 
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SENATOR PENROSE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


SENATOR DILLINGHAM OF 
VERMONT UTAH 


SENATOR REED SMOOT OF 


THREE LEADING REPUBLICAN SENATORS WHO WERE RE-ELECTED LAST MONTH 


A satisfactory interpretation of 
the election in Pennsylvania is 
yet to be invented. Senator Pen- 
rose was “triumphantly” returned; but the 
figures show that he received only two-thirds 
the Taft vote of 1908. Congressman Palmer, 
—who had been especially groomed by the 
Administration at Washington to unseat 
Senator Penrose,—failed by 200,000 ‘votes. 
Gifford Pinchot, former United States For- 
ester and candidate of the Progressives, was a 
close third. The most noticeable result in 
Pennsylvania is the steady decline of Demo- 
cratic strength,—488,000 votes being cast for 
Bryan in 1908, 395,000 for Wilson in 1912, 
and 279,000 for Palmer in 1914. In the 
Governorship contest, Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, the noted educator, was elected on the 
Republican ticket, defeating former Mayor 
Vance McCormick, of Harrisburg, the fu- 
sion candidate of Democrats and Republicans, 
by a majority of 140,000 votes. Dr. Brum- 
baugh’s vote was vastly greater than that of 
Senator Penrose. 


In the 
Keystone 
State 


Ohio has been regained by the 
Republican party, after succes- 
sive defeats since Governor Har- 
mon carried the State for the Democrats in 
1908. Congressman Frank B. Willis has 
been elected Governor by a plurality of 
27;000 votes, defeating James M. Cox (in- 
cumbent) and James R. Garfield, the Pro- 
gressive candidate. Mr. Willis’ election has 
brought him into prominence as a Republican 


In the Great 
Central 
States 


of Presidential caliber not identified with the 
old régime. Warren G. Harding, formerly 
Republican Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, 
has been elected to the United States Senate 
to succeed Mr. Burton, who retires. Mr. 
Harding was opposed by Attorney-General 
Hogan (Democrat) and Mr. Arthur L. 
Garford (Progressive). In Indiana, the 
Democrats reélected Senator Shively. Mr. 
Beveridge’s campaign as the candidate of the 
Progressives afforded a further instance of 
his remarkable popularity, — although his 
party, as such, fared ill. In Illinois, Senator 
Lawrence Y. Sherman (Republican) has 
been reélected, defeating Roger C. Sul- 
livan in a close contest. Raymond Robins, 
the Progressive candidate, was third in the 
voting results. 


A Democrat—Paul O. Husting 
—will succeed Mr. Stephenson 
as United States Senator from 
the great Republican State of Wisconsin. His 
opponent was Governor McGovern, one of 
the leaders of the national Progressive party, 
who had retained his standing as a Republi- 
can within his own State. Many thousands 
of voters remained away from the polls, and 
Mr. Husting won by a plurality of 1000. In 
the Governorship contest the issue had been 
clearly drawn; and the Governor-elect, Mr. 
FE. L. Philipp (a Stalwart, or “standpat” 
Republican), declares that his election means 
that the people of Wisconsin have had 
enough of experimental legislation. He in- 


Wisconsin— 
lowa 
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A WOMAN-SUFFRAGE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, AFTER LAST MONTH'S ELECTION 


(In the white States women_have the same voting rights as men, The dates show lainly the growth of 
the movement throughout the West, particularly during the past five years. In those black States which are 
marked with this year’s date, woman-suffrage propositions were rejected at the recent election) 


tends to devote his energies toward reducing 
the expenses of the State, which have been 
increased at the rate of a million dollars a 
year. Ten proposed amendments to their 
State constitution, including the initiative 
and the referendum, were rejected by the 
voters of Wisconsin. In Iowa, Senator 
Cummins and Governor Clarke were re- 
elected by large pluralities—Mr. Cummins’ 
opponent being Congressman Connolly. 


The interest of the women of 

Kansas Kansas in their new voting right 
is shown by the fact that 

235,000 more votes were cast this year than 
in 1912. Mr. Capper, the Republican Gov- 
ernor-elect, is the well-known editor and 
proprietor of Western newspapers and farm 
journals. He received a plurality of 45,000 
votes over Governor Hodges, with Mr. 
Henry J. Allen, Progressive, third. Con- 
gressman Victor Murdock had made a no- 
table campaign as the Progressive candidate 
for the United States Senate, but the Re- 
publicans succeeded in electing former Sen- 
ator Charles Curtis by a small plurality over 
Congressman Neeley, the Democratic candi- 
date. In Colorado, Senator Thomas was 
reélected, but the Democratic State admin- 
istration was overturned, after a campaign 
that centered around the labor troubles in 


the coal mines. George A. Carlson, Repub- 
lican, was elected Governor; and his plans 
for reéstablishing law and order will be 
awaited with interest, not only in Colorado, 
but in the country at large. 


Governor Johnson’s courageous 
move in seeking reélection in 
California as an out-and-out 
Progressive not only succeeded in its imme- 
diate object, but greatly increased his pres- 
tige. There had been no Progressive party 
in California prior to this year, the names of 
the Roosevelt Presidential electors in 1912 
having been in the Republican column. 
During recent months the country heard 
much of the flocking of Progressives in Cali- 
fornia back to the Republican fold, as indi- 
cated by registration figures. But the elec- 
tion told a different story, and Governor 
Johnson received 345,000 votes, against Mr. 
Fredericks’ 215,000. The Democratic can- 
didate for Governor (Mr. Curtin) did not 
figure largely in the result. In the contest 
for the United States Senate seat, the order 
was completely reversed, and the Democratic 
candidate, former Mayor James D. Phelan, 
of San Francisco, was elected by 35,000 
plurality over Congressman Knowland, Re- 
publican, and Mr. Heney, the famous 
prosecutor, who was the candidate of the 


Johnson Wins 


in 
California 
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A PROHIBITION MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, AFTER LAST MONTH'S ELECTION 


(In the white territory State-wide prohibition is in effect by legislative act or by constitutional amendment. 


The map shows five States which adopted prohibition this year,—Virginia having voted “dr 


” 


in September, 


and the other four in the November election. Californis and Ohio are shown as rejecting prohibition last month) 


Progressives. The Oregon contest was note- 
worthy on account of the reélection of Mr. 
Chamberlain, a Democrat, to the United 
States Senate, although all other successful 
candidates were Republicans. Dr. James 
Withycombe was elected Governor. 


The cause of woman suffrage 
made advances last month, when 
the right to vote was extended to 
the women of Montana and Nevada. Adjoin- 
ing States are suffrage territory, and the 
leaders of the movement made extraordinary 
efforts to fill in the gaps. 'Woman-suffrage 
propositions were rejected by the men of 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio. In Nebraska the women 
had expected to win, but in the final count 
they lacked a few thousand votes. ‘Those 
who are prone to say that the woman suffra- 
gists “lost” those States are reminded that 
they could not lose what they never had. 
The women, furthermore, believe that dis- 
tinct gains are made in each campaign, and 
that the next time the proposition is sub- 
mitted in those States it will carry. Women 
exercise full suffrage now in eleven Western 
States. Interest in the movement during the 
coming year will center about the extraor- 
dinary efforts to be made by the suffrage- 
workers to win in New York State. 


Suffrage 
Gains Two 
States 


Active and powerful among the 
opponents of woman suffrage 
have been the liquor interests, 
with their solemn warning to men that aboli- 
tion of the sale of alcoholic’ drinks would 
surely follow extension of the suffrage to 
women. Strangely enough, however, no 
woman-suffrage State had adopted prohibi- 
tion prior to last month’s election (excepting 
Kansas, where prohibition preceded woman 
suffrage). But the brewing and distilling in- 
terests had reasoned correctly. On November 
3, Statewide prohibition amendments were 
adopted in Washington, Oregon, Colorado, 
and Arizona, and in every one of those States 
women exercised the right to vote. In Idaho, 
—where women vote also,—the newly elect- 
ed legislature is pledged to enact a prohibitory 
law. Whatever may have been the reasons 
for the banishment of the saloon in seven 
southern States within as many years, it is 
plain that the “woman vote” was the greatest 
single factor contributing to the success of 
the movement in these five Western States. 
Nearly twenty million people, or one-fifth 
of our total population, live under State- 
wide prohibition laws. Many more have 
county and local option systems. ‘“Dry” 
amendments were rejected last month in Ohio 
and in California (where it threatened the 
grape-growing and wine-making industries). 


Four New 
Prohibition 
States 
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MAP TO SHOW NEW FEDERAL RESERVE BANKING DISTRICTS 


_ (All of the thousands of banks that are members of the Federal Reserve system are grouped in twelve 
districts, and are represented in the management of the twelve Reserve Banks which are located at the follow- 


ing centers: 


1, Boston; 2, New York; 3, Philadelphia; 4, Cleveland; 5, Richmond; 6, Atlanta; 7, Chicago; 8, 


St. Louis; 9, Minneapolis; 10, Kansas City; 11, Dallas; 12, San Francisco) 


the Federa) 0 November 16 the Federal 
Reserve Banks Reserve Law went into operation 
Begin Business +) the twelve districts into which 
the Federal Reserve Board had divided the 
United States. This momentous change in 
our banking and currency arrangements was 
ushered in without friction and was accom- 
panied with appropriate celebration in Re- 
serve centers. Although the country had 
had several months to consider the impend- 
ing revolutionary reorganization of our credit 
and banking system, it was evident that the 
fact of actually beginning the new régime 
brought a welcome feeling of confidence and 
hope to business men throughout the country. 
As has been explained to the readers of the 
Review OF Reviews, the fundamental gains 
from the working of the new law are to be 
found in the immense addition to our usable 
currency supply coming from the addition of 
commercial paper to Government bonds as a 
basis for circulating notes, and the automatic 
elasticity of the new banking method. Be- 
fore November 16 a commercial bank could 
only issue circulating notes against Govern- 
ment bonds, and when there came a period of 
great industrial activity, which loaded up the 
bank with commercial paper, there was al- 
‘ways trouble ahead in proportion to the 
commercial activity. To-day the bank can 
take its commercial paper to the Federal 
Reserve Bank and rediscount it, and the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank can issue circulating notes 
against the commercial paper, after applying 
to the Federal Reserve Board. 


It will be seen at a glance that 
the greater the industrial activity 
and the resultinz amount of com- 


Great 
Confidence 
Results 


mercial paper, the greater addition will be. 


made to the outstanding circulating notes, 
and thus for the first time in the history of 
the country business will find currency ex- 
panding as the need for it expands. The 
Federal Reserve Board began business by 
establishing discount rates which looked very 
high until the abnormal war conditions were 
considered. These discount rates varied from 
5% per cent. in New York and Philadelphia 
to 6% per cent. in Western regions. It was 
explained that the unsettlement and uncer- 
tainties of the financial and industrial world, 
resulting from the great European war, im- 
pelled the Reserve Board to make these high- 
ly cautious and conservative discount rates, 
and that they were only tentative and might 
be lowered any day. It is gratifying even 
to be able to state that the business world 
not only accepts the new system itself with 
a confidence that approaches enthusiasm, but 
that there is an equal degree of confidence in 
the personnel of the twelve Reserve Banks, 
just as there is a high respect for the mem- 
bership of the Federal Reserve Board at 
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Washington, forming the center of the sys- 
tem. The Reserve Bank at New York, for 
example, opened with prestige, and it bids 
fair to grow in the magnitude of its opera- 
tions commensurately with the financial 
strength and importance of the country’s 
chief metropolis. 


Cotton On the same day the new Federal 
Exchange Opens Reserve system went into effect, 

Hopefully the New York Cotton Exchange 
opened again, amid great enthusiasm and a 
general hopeful feeling that the worst of our 
industrial troubles due to the war had been 
seen. The first days of trading on the Cotton 
Exchange brought no calamities; with con- 
siderable activity, there was no violent selling 
of the staple, and prices for it shaded off 
very gradually. Before the war broke out, 
cotton was selling at 10.75 cents per pound. 
In September, sales were made at well below 
7 cents. At the opening of the exchange the 
first prices were about 714 cents, and in later 
sales came close to 7 cents. There is a huge 
need of our cotton in Germany and Austria, 
and as soon as shipping and insurance prob- 
lems can be solved this outlet will afford 
some relief for the oversupply of the market, 
due to the great crop of 15,000,000 bales, 
and to the sudden curtailment of consumption 
because of the war. In view of the opening 
of the Cotton Exchange, many bankers con- 
sidered that there was no longer a need for 
the help of the $135,000,000 cotton pool 
which was to be managed by the new Federal 

















MR. BENJAMIN STRONG, JR. 
(Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank at New York) 
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HON. W. J. McADOO, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


(Mr. McAdoo had a large part in the shaping of 
the new banking and currency system, and was a 
member of the committee which fixed the twelve 
districts and did the preliminary organizing work. 
He is, also, with the Comptroller of the Currency, 
a member ex-officio of the Federal Reserve Board. 
He has been active in the successful plan for secur- 
ing great funds for the support—by leading bankers 
under the auspices of the Reserve Board—of the 
cotton credit situation in the South. The European 
war has presented a number of difficult financial 
geiews that have occupied the attention of Secretary 
{cAdoo, and that have brought fresh evidence of his 
great resourcefulness) 


Reserve Board to aid cotton holders in carry- 
ing their stocks. Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo announced on November 18, how- 
ever, that the success of the pool had been 
assured by the receipt of subscriptions to the 
amount of $100,000,000 and that there 
would be need of this syndicate’s services in 
spite of the open market on the exchange. 


Stimulated by the opening of the 

pny up Federal te oi and of the 
ness Circles’ New York Cotton Exchange, 
and also doubtless by the halt in federal legis- 
lation concerning business, and a feeling that 
the country and its legislators were going 
to take a more sympathetic attitude towards 
the railroads, the business community began 
to show in the middle of November a rather 
extraordinary optimism as to the future course 
of industry and finance. There was talk of 
opening the Stock Exchange and, more sub- 
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stantially, there was active work by the Stock 
Exchange Committee of Five in the direction 
of beginning free trading in bonds on the 
New York Exchange. Already active buy- 
ing and selling of unlisted securities, espe- 
cially the Standard Oil stocks, had begun, 
and advances had been made in the prices of 
the various Standard Oil securities. In the 
unofficial market for stocks, prices of the 
standard issues, which had generally been 
pressed considerably below the prices quoted 
just before the closing of the Exchange, ad- 
vanced again to figures close to those of July 
31, and in some cases well above them. Some 
slight increase of activity in the basic iron and 
steel industry was apparent, and this general 
feeling of better times to come was most 
actively encouraged by the federal adminis- 
tration. Secretary of Commerce Redfield 
published views of extreme optimism concern- 
ing the immediate future of business, and 
President Wilson himself made public on 
November 18 a letter he had written to 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, in which 
he reached the extreme of confidence in 
predicting beneficial results to business from 
the legislation of this Congress and the work- 
ing of the Federal Reserve Act. 


inion. ae examining the actual state of 
nese Favored industry in the United States to 

find some concrete basis for the 
cheerfulness, one discerns, as would be ex- 
pected, a number of special lines of business 
favorably affected by demands for supplies 
from the warring countries. Several of these 
instances are somewhat unexpected. For ex- 
ample, one would not think of the war as di- 
rectly stimulating the manufacture of candy; 
but one of the largest candy-makers in the 
country says that he has been invited to bid 
on several thousand tons of chocolate to be 
used by the English and French soldiers, 
chocolate being one of the most valued and 
convenient items in a highly concentrated 
ration.. The manufacturer adds that the 
order would have been, perforce, several 
times as large if the chocolate had been made 
(as it usually is for civilian consumption) 
with a large percentage of sugar. The ration 
experts of the service found, however, that 
this sweetened chocolate was immediately de- 
voured by the soldiers, and that they would 
not keep it for the time of need; and now the 
cakes are made as bitter as possible. As more 
obvious resultants of the war there has been 
a great demand upon New England manu- 
facturers for shoes for Old England’s fight- 
ing men; large orders for saddles have been 


given in this country; several million dollars 
have been expended in the Middle West for 
harness, and British agents have been scour- 
ing the country for hundreds and thousands 
of horses and mules. Naturally, the arms and 
ammunition manufacturers of the United 
States are in high feather, industrially, with 
plants working night and day without being 
able to catch up with the European demand. 


The Crovsan Lhe final round-up of the crops 
a, of 1914 shows that they will have 
a higher money value than in any 
other year in the country’s history. The 
twelve leading crops are estimated to be 
worth about $5,000,000,000 at present prices. 
This is the more extraordinary in that the 
disastrous fall in the price of cotton has led 
to a decrease in the value of that crop alone 
of $418,000,000, as compared with last year. 
The United States showed in 1914 greater 
yields of wheat and of apples than in any 
other year in its history. While the corn crop 
was not the largest on record in quantity, it 
is not far behind the record crop and, owing 
to the war-stimulated price of nearly 70 cents 
a bushel, it is actually the most valuable crop 
of corn ever produced in the country. 


The Outlook 2 He War-tax schedule was finally 
for Federal passed by Congress on October 
Finances 922. and, in its form as passed, 
was estimated to produce about $90,000,000 
per annum. In the meantime some extraor- 
dinary shifts have been seen of revenue-pro- 
ducing business with foreign countries. Im- 
mediately after the war, as was to have been 
expected, exports showed a tremendous fall- 
ing off. In October, however, the selling of 
foodstuffs to Europe had become so active 
that the total October exports were but little 
less than those of the corresponding month in 
1913. The figures given out by Secretary 
McAdoo for the first half of November give 
the imports as $51,600,000 and exports as 
$77,500,000. The United States is evidently 
on the way to establishing a new credit bal- 
ance with Europe. Of the exports, it is 
estimated that no less than $250,000,000 con- 
sist of war material, which, with the food 
shipments, make up the large figures noted 
above, in spite of the practically total loss of 
business in cotton and copper with Germany. 
pont, 2S eae noted last month in these 
Settle Exchange pages, Sir George Paish, the 
Problem adviser of the British Exchequer, 
was in the United States consulting with our 
treasury officials and with leading bankers 
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concerning the best means of straightening 
out the tangle in foreign exchange and in 
the problem of paying our debts to England. 
It was authoritatively reported late in No- 
vember that the most important proposition 
under discussion was the creation by the 
Bank of England of a special credit of $100,- 
000,000, upon which our American banks 
with. international business could draw in 
settling balances, After the discussion of this 
plan, several New York bankers opposed it 
on the score that, even with this credit lim- 
ited to six months, it would create a precedent 
that would work out unfavorably in the end 
to the United States, because they believe 
America would very soon be the creditor, and 
not the debtor nation, 


The stockholders of the Balti- 

Sy haneat more & Ohio Railroad voted on 
Financing November 16 to place a blanket 
mortgage on their property amounting to 
$600,000,000. These general development 
and refunding bonds are to be used to retire 
the old issues as they mature, and to furnish 


a standard security to sell at favorable times . 


under rigid restrictions to raise money for 
the future development of the road. This 
action of the Baltimore & Ohio calls atten- 
tion to a very remarkable movement in rail- 
road financing. It was begun in 1911 by the 
Great Northern Railroad, which placed a 
mortgage of $600,000,000 on its property for 
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© Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C, 
SIR GEORGE PAISH, OF LONDON 


(Sir George, in his capacity as confidential adviser 
of the British Exchequer, was in the United States 
through November, promoting efforts for the 
resumption of free financial interchanges between 
Great Britain and America) 


purposes similar to those presented in the Bal- 
timore & Ohio transaction. Since 1911, four 
other roads,—the New York Central, Erie, 
Southern Railway, and Northern Pacific,— 
have each provided for a blanket mortgage of 
not less than $500,000,000. The importance 
to the investor of this new method of financ- 
ing is very great, quite aside from its im- 
portance to the railroad. ‘Taking the South- 
ern Railroad, for example, we find that it in- 
cluded in its first form no less than thirty dif- 
ferent lines which had been brought together 
to make the Southern system. Since the 
original bundling together, there have been 
various other acquisitions, so that the South- 
ern Railroad now consists of nearly half a 
hundred different railroad companies, each 
one with its various issues of bonds of differ- 
ent grades. ‘There are not only second and 
third mortgages on some of our railroad 
properties, but actually fourth and fifth mort- 
gages. Even an expert gets muddled in ascer- 
taining the exact status of obscure divisional 
bonds, and it is a problem in the higher 
mathematics to determine the value of each. 
The whole thing is hopeless so far as the in- 
vestor is concerned. Now, this new plan, 
ushered in by Mr. Hill, of the Great North- 
ern, is gradually, but surely, to do away with 
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MR, FESTUS J. WADE 


(The well-known St. Louis banker and financier, 
whose plans for supporting the credit necessary to 
relieve the cotton-planters of the South have resulted 
in the announcement, by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that a “pool” of $135,000,000 has been provided 
by voluntary action in banking centers.) 


all this bewildering jumble of securities, sup- 
planting each block as it matures with a cor- 
responding block of the one unified standard 
bond based upon the company’s entire prop- 
erty and assets. When this operation shall 
have been completed, there will be a great 
gain to banker, railroad, and investor. Mr. 
Hill boasts with truth that so far as the 
Great Northern Railway is concerned, its 
financial house is in order for at least fifty 
years to come, and it is in better order than 
a great many national governments. 


The nation-wide interest in the 
plight of cotton-growers in the 
South was overshadowed last 
month by anxiety aroused over a situation 
which threatened disaster to the cattle- 
raisers and dairy farmers of the Middle 
West and certain sections of the East. An 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, appear- 
ing first in southern Michigan, spread so 
rapidly that within two weeks it had con- 


An 
Animal 
Contagion 
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taminated herds of cattle in sixteen States. 
The disease itself is not fatal, but its effect 
on the cattle is serious and lasting; and it 
is sO contagious that prompt and drastic 
measures—involving the killing of every in- 
fected animal—are necessary to keep it 
from spreading. The sickness manifests 
itself in the form of sensitive sores, or 
blisters, inside and outside the mouth and 
on the hoofs. Beef cattle lose weight, dairy 
cows go dry or give contaminated milk, and 
breeding animals become valueless. The 
last outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease oc- 
curred six years ago, and it was quickly 
overcome. ‘The present epidemic is the most 
serious ever known in this country. 


The Department of Agriculture 
at Washington took charge of 
the situation when it first de- 
veloped, and State authorities codperated. 
All movements of cattle, sheep, and swine, 
to or from a State in which the disease had 
appeared, were prohibited. Local authorities 
forbade shipments within the State. The 
symptoms of the disease appear within six 
days after infection, and by enforcing this 
quarantine the further spread of the epidemic 
became improbable. As soon as a case was 
discovered, all the animals in the same herd 
were killed and buried in lime. In a single 
day 600 cattle were killed in Chicago alone, 
including some valuable animals exhibited 
at the National Dairy Show. ‘The owners 
will in every case be reimbursed, partly by 
the State and partly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was feared for a time that 
a shortage in the meat supply,—followed 
by a rise in prices,—would result from 
this wholesale killing and the stopping of 
shipments. The closing of the great stock- 
yards of Chicago, during thorough disinfec- 
tion, further complicated that phase of the 
situation. But the meat-packers weathered 
the storm, and no indications of a shortage 
were evident late last month. 


Energetic 
Quarantine 
Measures 


A conference of thirty-six Gov- 

coffees etnors, former Governors, and 
Governors-elect held at Mad- 

ison, Wis., last month considered such prac- 
tical and timely problems as the incorpora- 
tion of land banks, uniform child labor laws, 
and State control of natural resources. Dur- 
ing the same week a conference of American 
mayors held at Philadelphia declared in fa- 
vor of a national utilities bureau to uphold 
the interests of municipalities as against the 
utility corporations, but did not go on rec- 





























THE PROGRESS OF 


ord as favoring municipal ownership. An 
important meeting of the American Road 
Congress was held in Atlanta, and this body 
gave voice to the nation-wide demand that 
road-building be taken out of politics. ‘The 
Northwestern Road Congress at Milwaukee 
in October was well attended and gave a 
decided impetus to the good-roads move- 
ment throughout the Middle West. 


p ,. Last month, in these pages, we 
ew York’s ° . 
Constitution- spoke of the Constitutional Con- 

Makers vention to be held in April, 
1915, to which delegates were to be chosen 
on election day, November 3. As one phase 
of the revolution in party ascendency which 
took place on that day an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the delegates chosen are Republi- 
cans. Among the delegates-at-large at least 
five are men of national reputation and con- 
spicuous ability. ‘These are Senator Elihu 
Root, President Jacob G. Schurman, of 
Cornell; former President Seth Low, of Co- 
lumbia, and Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, and George W. Wickersham, At- 
torney-General of the United States, in the 
Taft administration. Every one of the fif- 
teen delegates-at-large is a Republican, and 
of the 153 district delegates there are ap- 
parently only thirty who belong to the op- 
posing party. But most of the 123 Republi- 
can district delegates are men almost 
unknown beyond the boundaries of their re- 
spective districts. As to the fitness of these 
men to participate in a convention of such 
importance, it would be unsafe to generalize. 
In any event, it is quite probable that the 
character of the convention will be largely 
determined by the delegates-at-large, who 
are recognized throughout the State as nat- 
ural leaders. The work of the convention 
will be submitted to the people of the State 
for ratification. Among the reform meas- 
ures most likely to be considered by the con- 
vention are the short-ballot proposal, which 
is known to be favored by Senator Root, 
Mr. Stimson, and other party leaders; a 
proposed system of budget-making, the chief 
point of which will be the concentration of 
responsibility for the budget in the Gov- 
ernor, as representing the whole State, rather 
than in the individual members of the legis- 
lature, and home rule for cities. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT SIDNEY E. MEZES, COLLEGE OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


New President “5 Successor to Dr. John H. Fin- 
of New York’s ley, who last year resigned the 
City College residency of the College of the 
City of New York to become State Com- 
missioner of Education, the board of trustees 
have unanimously elected President Sidney 
E. Mezes, of the University of Texas: The 
experience of Dr. Mezes as executive head 
of an institution supported by public funds 
indicates the right kind of equipment for 
the headship of the City College, which has 
problems of its own very similar to those of 
a great State university. Dr. Mezes will 
be the fourth president of the New York 
institution, which was founded in 1848 as 
the Free Academy and in recent years has 
entered upon a greatly expanded work. Dur- 
ing Dr. Finley’s administration, the college 
occupied its group of new buildings and in- 
creased its activities generally. 












RECORD OF EVENTS IN 


(From October 21 to 


The Last Part of October 


October 21.—The Russian General Staff claims 
that the German army which had been advancing 
toward Warsaw, Russian Poland, has been re- 
pulsed in a decisive battle north of the Pilica 
River, and is in full retreat. 

The United States protests to Great Britain 
against the detention of several American ships, 
bound for neutral ports, with non-contraband 
cargoes. 


October 22.—At the opening session of the 
Prussian Diet, war credit to the extent of $375,- 
000,000 is voted. 

Lieut.-Col. Maritz, leader of the rebellion in 
British South Africa, attacks Keimos with 1,000 
men, but is repulsed. 

October 23.—The French capture the village of 
Altkirk, in Upper Alsace; the extreme right wing 
of the French line, for a distance of forty miles, 
has crossed into German territory. 


October 24.—The German Minister of War, 
General von Falkenhayn, assumes the office of 
Chief of Staff, succeeding Field Marshall Count 
von Moltke. 

Russia offers to send to Italy all prisoners of 
Italian nationality captured by Russian troops 
from the Austrian army in Galicia. 

Further unpleasantness between Japan and neu- 
tral China results from the seizure by Japan of 
the German torpedo-boat destroyer S-go, which had 
run aground on the Chinese coast after escaping 
from Kiau-chau and sinking the Japanese cruiser 
Takachiho. 


October 25.—The German line, after attacks in 
force continued for ten days, with unprecedented 
severity, succeeds in crossing the Yser Canal, in 
Belgium, at a point near the seacoast. 


October 26.—The trial (at Sarajevo, Bosnia) 
of Gavrio Prinzip and twenty-three accomplices 
in the assassination of the Austrian Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, and his wife, ends in a verdict 
of guilty. 

October 27.—The British super-dreadnaught 
Audacious, one of the most powerful battleships 
afloat, is sunk by a mine or torpedo off the north 
coast of Ireland; the crew is rescued by the liner 
Olympic. 

The French line east of Nancy forces the Ger- 
mans across the frontier into Upper Alsace. 

The Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa announces that the Boer generals De Wet 
and Beyers are leading a revolt in the north of 
Orange Free State and in western Transvaal; the 
earlier revolt under Lieut.-Col. Maritz had ap- 
parently been checked. 

It is reported at Lisbon that German troops 
have invaded the Portuguese province of Angola, 
West Africa. 


October 28.—The German cruiser Emden,. which 
had wrought havoc to German shipping in the 
Indian Ocean, enters the harbor of Penang, in 
the Straits Settlements, disguised, and sinks the 
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Russian’ cruiser Zhemtchug and the French de- 
stroyer Mousguet, with torpedoes. 

Announcement is made at London that General 
Botha, commander-in-chief of the Union of South 
Africa:forces, has defeated the revolutionists under 
General Beyers. 

The Russian armies in Poland press the re- 
treating Germans southwestward from Warsaw, 
as far as Lodz and Radom. 


October 29.—Turkey enters the war, beginning 
hostilities in the Black Sea,—entirely upon the 
responsibility, it is alleged, of German officers 
commanding Turkish warships; the Russian ports 
of Odessa, Theodosia, and Novorossisk are bom- 
barded. 

Japanese and British warships bombard the 
German forts at Tsingtao, Kiau-chau. 

The Belgian army floods the lower valley of 
the Yser, and the German troops are forced to 
recress the river, with heavy losses. 

October 29.—Vice-Admiral Prince Louis of 
Battenberg resigns his post as First Sea Lord of 
the British Admiralty, because of his German 
birth and parentage, and is succeeded by Lord 
Fisher, Admiral of the Fleet. 

October 30.—The Ambassadors of the Allies at 
Constantinople are reported to have demanded 
that Turkey disavow the attacks by Turkish war- 
ships, that the Goeben and Breslau (purchased 
from Germany) be dismantled, and that their 
German officers and crews be sent home. 

Naval engagements in the Black Sea are re- 
ported, with greater loss of Russian vessels than 
of Turkish. . 

An official statement at London indicates the 
presence of a contingent of British Indian troops 
before Kiau-chau. 

October 31.—The small British cruiser Hermes 
is torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine in 
the Straits of Dover; most of the crew are rescued. 


The First Week of November 


November 1.—In a naval engagement off the 
Chilean coast (near Coronel), five German cruis- 
ers defeat three British cruisers, sinking two of 
them (the Good Hope and the Monmouth) with 
their entire crews of 1,600 men and the British 
fleet commander, Admiral Sir Christopher Cra- 
dock. 

Russia refuses to accept, as too late, Turkish 
explanations and regrets regarding hostilities in 
the Black Sea. 

The Rockefeller Foundation announces its de- 
termination to use its resources for the relief of 
non-combatants, paying immediate attention to 
starving Belgians. 

November 2.—It is reported from Berlin that 
the indemnity which the Belgian city of Brussels 
will have to pay to Germany has been fixed at 
$9,000,000. 

Great Britain practically closes the North Sea 
to shipping, believing that numerous German 
mines must have been laid‘ by merchant ships 
flying neutral flags. 
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WOUNDED GERMAN SOLDIERS IN A HOSPITAL AT BERLIN 


(The picture gains interest from the fact that it shows a visiting French surgeon [with the Red Cross on his 
sleeve] assisting the German surgeon in ministering to the wourded) 


November 3.—A British and French squadron 
bombards the Turkish forts at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, and a British cruiser shells and oc- 
cupies the Turkish port of Akabah, on the Red 
Sea, east of the Suez Canal. 

Russian and Turkish forces are in contact on 
both sides of the Transcaucasian border. 

The British submarine D-5 is sunk in the North 
Sea by a mine dropped from a German cruiser 
which it was pursuing. 

November 4.—The German cruiser Yorck runs 
afoul of a defensive mine at the mouth of the 
Weser River, Germany, and is sunk; 266 of the 
crew lose their lives. 

German official casualty lists (according to a 
Danish statement) total 412,000 men for three 
months of war. 

November 5.—Great Britain and — make 
formal declaration of war on Turkey, because of 
hostile acts and the refusal of Turkey to dismiss 
German naval officers. 

Great Britain formally annexes the island of 
Cyprus, belonging to Turkey but administered by 
the British since 1878. 

The Bulgarian Prime Minister officially an- 
nounces that Bulgaria will continue to maintain 
neutrality although the war has extended to south- 
eastern Europe. 

The Russian army-in Galicia recaptures Jaros- 
lav from the Austrians, after a severe engagement. 

November 6.—Carl Hans Lody, an ex-lieutenant 
in the German navy and a former resident of the 
United States, is shot in the Tower of London, 


following conviction by court martial upon the 
charge of communicating information to the Ger- 
man Government. 

November 7.—Tsing-tau (the fortified portion 
of the German possessions at Kiau-chau, China) 
is surrendered to the Japanese and British forces 
after the capture by assault of three of the prin- 
cipal forts; the garrison of 4500 had withstood 
an attacking force ten times as large for nearly 
ten weeks. 

The small German cruiser Geier is formally 
interned at Honolulu, for the remainder of the 
war, upon the expiration of the time limit fixed- 
by the United States authorities for departure or 
internment. 


The Second Week of November 


November 9.—The German cruiser Emden, 
which had destroyed twenty-four merchant and 
warships of the Allies in the Indian Ocean, is 
herself destroyed by the Australian cruiser Sydney 
in an engagement off the Cocos Islands, south- 
west of Java. 

Lord Kitchener, British Secretary of State for 
War, states that more than 1,250,000 men are in 
training in England, exclusive of the overseas 
contingent. 

The Turkish army (it is officially stated at 
Constantinople) crosses the frontier into Egypt. 

November 10.—The German army occupies 
Dixmude, Belgium, penetrating the Allies’ line (in 
an effort to seize the French seacoast) after two 
weeks’ desperate assaults which centered aiound 
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Nieuport, Dixmude, and Ypres, in Belgium, and 
Armentieres, across the French border. 

The British Admiralty announces that the Ger- 
man cruiser Koenigsberg has been effectually bot- 
tled-up by the British cruiser Chatham in the 
Rufiji River, on the coast of German East Africa. 

An Austrian force of 6000 men is defeated (ac- 
cording to an official Servian statement) by Ser- 
vian troops in an engagement southeast of Bel- 
grade, the Austrian loss amounting to 1000 killed 
and 2000 prisoners; Austrian offensive actions 
(according to an Austrian statement), result in 
the taking of 4300 Servian prisoners. 

November 11.—The British torpedo boat Niger 
is sunk by a German submarine in the English 
Channel, off Deal. 

The Russian army occupies Johannisburg, com- 
pleting its control over a section of the East 
Prussian frontier 100 miles long. 

November 12.—The Russian General Staff an- 
nounees that the siege of Przemysl, suspended 


during the engagements around Warsaw, has 
been resumed. 
November 13.—Premier Asquith informs the 


House of Commons that 57,000 British soldiers 
were killed, wounded, or taken prisoners during 
August, September, and October. 


The Third Week of November . 


November 15.—The invading Austrian army 
achieves an important victory over Servians at 
Valievo. 

November 16.—Further flooding operations are 
carried out in the Belgian canal system, making a 
German advance impossible at any point from the 
coast to Dixmude. 

A German official statement reports a defeat of 
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a Russian force northeast of Plock, in Russian 
Poland, taking many prisoners. 

The British Admiralty states that Indian troops, 
supported by a British cruiser, have captured an 
important Turkish fort. at Turba (Arabia), at 
the entrance to the Gulf of Aden. 

The British House of Commons unanimously 
votes an additional credit of $1,250,000,000 for 
war purposes, and authorizes the enlistment of a 
million more men; Premier Asquith states that 
the war is costing Great Britain $5,000,000 a day. 

Pope Benedict issues an encyclical urging peace 
among the warring nations 

A stringent prohibition regulation goes into 
effect in Russian war zones, extending the earlier 
vodka prohibition to other forms of alcoholic drink. 

November 17.—A German squadron bombards 
Libau, an important Russian port on the Baltic 
Sea. 

November 18.—Russian and Turkish fleets meet 
in a brief engagement in the Black Sea, the most 
serious damage resulting to the Goeben, one of the 
Turkish cruisers manned by Germans. 

November 19.—A_ strong German offensive 
movement in Poland checks the Russian advance 
toward the German frontier, and forces the Rus- 
sians back fifty miles towards Warsaw. 

November. 21.—Three great Russian armies are 
engaged in battles of the utmost importance. In 
the north, the Russians continue to gain ground 
in East Prussia; in the south, the siege of the 
great Austrian stronghold of Cracow has begun; 
in the center, the Russians claim to have checked 
the German offensive: movement in Poland, 

Premier Borden of Canada announces that by 
the end of the year 108,000 Canadians will be 
under arms. 





RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From. October 21 to November 22, 1914) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


October 21.—The House rejects a plan proposed 
by Southern Democrats for the issue of $250,000,- 
000 of emergency currency to be used in relieving 
the cotton planters. 

October 22.—In the House, adjournment is post- 
poned by a filibuster conducted by Southern Demo- 
crats, who insist on legislation to care for the 
cotton crop. 

October 24.—The first regular session of 
Sixty-third Congress comes to an end; as the 
regular session followed immediately upon the 
close of the special session (which began on 
April 7, 1913), Congress had been continuously at 
work for 567 days. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


October 23.—President Wilson signs the War 
Tax bill; some of the provisions go into effect im- 
mediately, others on December 1. 

October 24.—The Federal Reserve Board tenta- 
tively approves the plan for relieving the finan- 
cial situation in the cotton-producing States by 
the raising of a loan fund of $135,000,000. 

October 25.—The chairman of the Republican 
National Committee announces that the revised 
plan of representation in national conventions has 
been adopted by the requisite number of State 


the 


‘conventions; the South and the Territories lose 


87 delegates. 


October 30.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hears the final argument of the Eastern 
1ailroads in support of their plea for permission 
to increase freight rates 5 per cent. 

November 2.—Twenty-one directors or former 
directors of the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company are indited by a fed- 
eral grand jury at New York, for unlawful 
conspiracy to monopolize commerce. 

November 3.—United States Senators, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, State officers, and legisla- 
tures, are chosen throughout the United States 
(see page 674). Elections to the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress result as follows: Democrats, 230; Repub- 
licans, 195; Progressives, 7; Socialist, 1; Prohibi- 
tion, 1; Independent, 1. . . . The Democratic 
majority in the House is reduced from 147 to 25; 
the Democratic majority in the Senate is increased 
from 10 to 16. 

Constitutional amendments extending the suff- 
rage to women are adopted in Nevada and 
Montana, and rejected in Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

Constitutional amendments prohibiting traffic in 
liquors are adopted in Washington, Oregon, Ari- 
zona, and Colorado, and rejected in California 
and Ohio. 






































RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


In Missouri, the Full Crew law passed by the 
legislature (requiring additional trainmen on 
railroads) is rejected. 

In Buffalo, the commission form of government 
is adopted. 

November 13.—Brig.-Gen. Hugh L. Scott is 
appointed Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army. 

November 16.—The Federal Reserve Bank sys- 
tem goes into effect throughout the United States. 

November 18.—The report of Major-General 
Wotherspoon, the retiring Chief of Staff, calls 
attention to the inadequacy of the military estab- 
lishment of the United States. . . . Thomas Mott 
Osborne, the noted advocate of prison reform, ac- 
cepts the post of Warden of Sing Sing Prison, 
New York, to remedy discreditable conditions. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


October 22.—It is reported that the conference 
of Mexican Constitutionalist leaders at Aguasca- 
lientes has declared itself the supreme authority 
in Mexico. 

October 31.—The Italian cabinet under Pre- 
mier Salandra resigns, owing to disagreement 
over increased taxes for military expenditures. 

November 2.—Gen. Eulalio Gutierrez is ap- 
pointed by the convention of Constitutionalist 
leaders in Mexico to be Provisional President. 

November 3.—General Carranza refuses to ap- 
prove the appointment of General Gutierrez as 
President of Mexico, maintaining that the con- 
vention did not comply with conditions which he 
had fixed. . . Holland makes public its inten- 
tion to float a domestic loan of $100,000,000, for 
maintaining the army on a war footing. 

November 4.—The personnel of the reorganized 
Italian ministry is announced; Signor Salandra 
remains Premier, and Baron Sonnino becomes 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

November 9.—General Gutierrez announces that 
he will assume the presidency of Mexico on No- 
vember 10, and names his cabinet. 

November 11.—General Villa is appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces of the provisional 
government of Gutierrez, in Mexico, and is 
ordered to proceed against the forces of General 
Carranza. . . . The British Parliament convenes, 
King George reading the speech from the throne, 
in the House of Lords. 

November 20.—The Carranza troops are with- 
drawn from Mexico City as General Villa and his 
army draw near the capital. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


October 24.—The British Foreign Secretary as- 
sures the American Ambassador that Great 
Britain will not interfere with shipments of 
American cotton. 

October 26.—An Italian naval force occupies 
Avlona, Albania, for the purpose of relief and 
Sanitation among refugees. 

November 11.—It becomes known at Washing- 
ton that Great Britain has called the attention of 
the United States to alleged violations of neutral- 
ity in Ecuador and Colombia, in the furnishing of 
information and supplies to German war-ships. 

November 13.—Secretary of State Bryan an- 
nounces that the United States troops will be 
withdrawn from Vera Cruz on November 23, 
all factions in Mexico having given the guarantees 
requested. 
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November 16.—A launch from the American 
cruiser Tennessee, entering the port of Smyrna, is 
stopped by shots fired toward it from the Turkish 
torts; the incident is described by Captain Decker 
as “not hostile, but unfriendly.” 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


October 23.—A conference is held at Wash- 
ington between members of the Federal Reserve 
Board, a group of leading American bankers, 
and two representatives of the British Treasury, 
to formulate a plan for the settlement of acute 
problems of international trade and finance. 

October 31.—The Panama Canal is closed to 
trafic a second time, because of a movement of 
earth at Gold Hill, in Culebra Cut. 


November 2.—A federal quarantine to check 
the spread of foot-and-mouth disease among cat- 
tle is proclaimed throughout Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, and Illinois. 

November 3.—Federal troops are sent to Ar- 
kansas, in the Hartford Valley strike, to enforce 
rulings of the federal courts. 

November 4-5.—The quarantine against the 
shipment of cattle, to prevent the spread of foot- 
and-mouth disease, is extended to New York, 
Maryland, Ohio, .and Wisconsin. 

November 6.—The great Chicago stock yards 
are closed, for the first time, to permit thorough 
disinfection on account of the epidemic of foot- 
and-mouth disease. . The alleged cure for 
tuberculosis, by a serum injection, advocated in 
the United States by the German physician, Dr. 
F. F. Friedman, in 1913, is condemned by the 
Public Health Service after investigation. 

November 9.—The federal quarantine to check 
foot-and-mouth disease among cattle is extended 
to Rhode Island, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

November 10.—The seventh Conference 
Governors begins its sessions at Madison, Wis. 

November 12.—Dr. Sidney Edward Mezes 
(head of the’ University of Texas) accepts the 
presidency of the College of the City of New York. 

November 16.—The cotton exchanges at New 
York and New Orleans resume trading after a 
suspension of fifteen weeks. 

November 21.—The great Yale Bowl, or ath- 
letic field, seating 68,000 persons, is formally 
opened with the annual Yale-Harvard football 
game; Harvard wins, 36 to 0. 


OBITUARY 

October 22.—Gen. Brayton Ives, the New York 
financier, 74. Prof William Frothingham 
Bradbury, of Boston, mathematician, 86... . 
Bernard Richardson Green, civil engineer in 
charge of the erection of many public buildings 
in Washington, 71. 

October 23.—Gen. Edward Winslow, veteran of 
the Civil War, and a prominent railroad official, 
77. . . . Rev. Dr. Edward Judson, of New York, 
a pioneer advocate of the institutional church, 70. 

October 24.—Colin H. Campbell, for many years 
Attorney-General of Manitoba, 55. 

October 25.—Gen. Sir Charles Douglas, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff of Great Britain, 64. 
. . . José Evaristo Uriburu, former Acting Presi- 
dent of Argentina. 

October 27—Dr. George F. Mills, dean eme- 
ritus of Massachusetts Agricultural College, 74. 
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October 29.—Dr. Robert Lilley, of Boston, the 
noted Oriental scholar, 75. 

October 30.—Brig.-Gen. John Simpson, U.S. A., 
retired, 74. . . . Dr. George Livingston Peabody, 
a prominent New York physician, 64. 

October 31.—Charles William Smith, Methodist 
Episcopal Bishop of St. Louis, 74. . . . Dr. D. 
M. Sheedy, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., noted for his 
researches in in‘antile paralysis, 47. 

November 1.—Lieut.-Gen. Adna R. Chafee, for- 
mer Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 72. 

November 2.—Alfred Booth, founder of a prom- 
inent English steamship line. ‘ 

November 3.—Prof. Samuel A. King, of Phila- 
delphia, a pioneer aeronaut, 86. 


November 4.—Tom Gallon, the noted English 
novelist and dramatist,47. . . . Charles O. Kru- 
ger, president of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, 50... . John’ Kean, former United 
States Senator from New Jersey, 61... . F. 
Augustus Heinze, the copper magnate, 44. 

November 5.—Henry Gannett, of Washington, 
D. C., a famous geographer and map-maker, 68. 
. . . Major-Gen, Robert G. Kekewich, retired, a 
noted British army officer, 60. 
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November 7.—B. Doran Killian, a well-known 
New York lawyer, soldier, and editor, 78. 
November 10.—Jean Baptist Faure, the French 


composer, 84. . .°. Cecil Raleigh, the English 
playwright, 58. . . . Daniel D. Whitney, former 
mayor of Brooklyn, 95. . . . Frederick Llewellyn 


Goss, famous for his improvement in printing 
presses, 67. . . . Mrs. Caroline M. S. Severance, 
known as “the mother of women’s clubs,” 94. 

November 12.—Sir Walter Gilbey, the English 
authority on horses, 83. 

November 14.—Lord Roberts, 82 (see page 642). 

November 15.—Dr. Ewald Fliigel, head of the 
department of English philology at Leland Stan- 
ford, 51. 

November 17.—Foster Coates, a widely known 
newspaper editor of New York, 54. 


November 19.—Rev. Robert J. Burdett, the 
noted lecturer and humorist,70. . . . Dr. Charles 
Minot, of Boston, an authority on embryology, 61. 

November 20.—Prof. Ernst D. Richard, of Col- 
umbia University, a well-known peace advocate, 
55... Dr. George James Bayles, an authority 
on ecclesiastical law, 45. . . . Frederic D. Mol- 
lenhauer, the sugar refiner, 53. 





UNITED STATES SENATORS AND GOVERNORS 


ELECTED ON 


SENATORS 


Alabama—Oscar W. Underwood, D. 
Arizona—Marcus A. Smith, D.* 
Arkansas—James P. Clark, D.* 
California—James D. Phelan, D. 
Colorado—Charles S. Thomas, D.* 
Connecticut—Frank B. Brandegee, R.* 
Florida—Duncan U. Fletcher, D.* 
Georgia— { Hoke Smith, D.* _ 
Thomas W. Hardwick, D. 
Idaho—James H. Brady, R.* 
Illinois—Lawrence Y. Sherman, R.* 
Indiana—Benjamin F. .Shively, D.* 
Iowa—Albert B. Cummins, R.* 
Kansas—Charles Curtis, R. 
Kentucky— J. C. W. Beckham, D. 
Johnson N. Camden, D.* 
Maryland—John W. Smith, D.* 
Missouri—William J. Stone, D.* 
Nevada—Francis G. Newlands, D.* 
New Hampshire—Jacob H. Gallinger, R.* 
New York—James W. Wadsworth, Jr., R. 
North Carolina—Lee S. Overman, D.* 
North Dakota—Asle J. Gronna, R.* 
Ohio—Warren G. Harding, R. 
Oklahoma—Thomas P. Gore, D.* 
Oregon—George E. Chamberlain, D.* 
Pennsylvania—Boies Penrose, R.* 
South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith, D.* 
South Dakota—E. S. Johnson, D. 
Utah—Reed Smoot, R.* 
Vermont—William P. Dillingham, R.* 
Washington—Wesley L. Jones, R.* 
Wisconsin—Paul O. Husting, D. 





*Reélected. : 
Democratic Senators succeed Republicans 
California, South Dakota. and Wisccnsin. 


in 


NOVEMBER 3 


GOVERNORS 


Alabama—Charles Henderson, D. 
Arizona—George W. P. Hunt, D.* 
California—Hiram W. Johnson, P.* 
Colorado—George A. Carlson, R. 
Connecticut—Marcus H. Holcomb, R. 
Georgia—Nathaniel E. Harris, D. 
Idaho—Moses Alexander, D. 
Iowa—George W. Clarke, R.* 
Kansas—Arthur Capper, R. 
Massachusetts—David I. Walsh, D.* 
Michigan—Woodbridge N. Ferris, D.* 
Minnesota—Winfield S. Hammond, D. 
Nebraska—John H. Morehead, D.* 
Nevada—Emmet D. Boyle, D. 

New Hampshire—Rolland H. Spaulding, R. 
New York—Charles S. Whitman, R. 
North Dakota—Louis Benjamin Hanna, R.* 
Ohio—Frank B. Willis, R. 
Oklahoma—Robert L. Williams, D. 
Oregon—James Withycombe, R. 
Pennsylvania—Martin G. Brumbaugh, R. 
Rhode Island—R. Livingston Beeckman, R. 
South Carolina—Richard I. Manning, D. 
South Dakota—Frank M. Byrne, R.* 
Tennessee—Thomas C. Rye, D. 
Texas—James E. Ferguson, D. 
Vermont—Charles W. Gates, R. 
Wisconsin—Emanuel L. Philipp, R. 
Wyoming—J. B. Kendrick, D. and P. 





*Reélected. 


Republican Governors succeed Democrats in 


Colorado, Connecticut, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, and Oregon. 

Democratic Governors succeed Republicans in 
Idaho, Minnesota, Nevada and Tennessee. 
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MORE NEW WAR PICTURES 


THE BELGIAN HEGIRA, AND SCENES OF THE FIGHT- 
ING ALONG THE BATTLE FRONT 




















© International News Service, New York 


BELGIAN REFUGEES SEEKING SAFETY ON BOARD A FISHING SMACK 























Photograph by the American Press Association, New York Photograph by the American Press Association New York 


INTO FRANCE, ON BICYCLES AND SOME BY DOG-CART 
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Sree ro Sele 
BELGIAN ARTILLERY IN RETREAT FROM ANTWERP 


(The moving troops are keeping close to the side of the road, so that the trees will screen them from observa- 
tion by aviators) ‘ 
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C) American Press Association, New York. 


BELGIANS FIRING AT THE GERMANS ACROSS THE SCHELDT RIVER, NEAR TERMONDE 




















REMOVING THE BELGIAN GOVERNMENT TO FRANCE AFTER THE CAPTURE OF ANTWERP 
(Carting the official books and papers of the government to Havre, where, by the grace of the French Republic, 
the Belgians were allowed to establish a temporary seat of government) 
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© American Press Association, New York 


BY BULLOCK WAGON, FROM RAVAGED ALOST 

















© American Press Association, New York 
REFUGEES FROM ANTWERP HUDDLED IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE OF ROZENDAAL, HOLLAND, WAITING TO 
BE GIVEN LODGINGS BY THE INHABITANTS 
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© Underwood & Underwood, New York 
A REAL FIGHTING PICTURE SHOWING SOME BELGIAN CARBINEERS, DURING THE GREAT BATTLE AT-YPRES 


LAST MONTH, ATTACKING A RAIDING PARTY OF UHLANS. THE SMOKE OF THEIR RIFLE FIRE MAY BE SEEN 
IN THE MIDDLE BACKGROUND 


SONA RCA Ne Sh ne ARN 


ali rt 


@© International News Service, New York 


ANOTHER “ACTION” PICTURE; THIS SCENE IS FROM THE FAMOUS FIGHTING GROUND AT DIXMUDE, AND 
SHOWS FRENCH COLONIAL TROOPS, ENTRENCHED IN SAND DUNES, BEING ATTACKED BY THE GERMANS 
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@© American Press Association, New York 
A GERMAN DETACHMENT PATROLING A ROAD NEAR OSTEND 





























Ss aoe Suk 
Photograph by the American Press Association, New York Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
SHELLS OF THE GERMAN 42-CENTIMETER SIEGE GERMAN OFFICERS AT ANTWERP, BEING ORDERED 
GUNS, IN THEIR WICKER BASKETS TO THE YSER TO FILL VACANCIES 

















C) American Press Association, New York 
GERMAN FORAGE WAGONS PASSING THROUGH A BELGIAN VILLAGE 
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© American Press Association, New York 


FRENCH ZOUAVES ON THE FIRING-LINE 
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as eect ant! 


© American Press Association, New York 
GERMAN TROOPS ON THE YSER, RESTING AFTER REPEATED CHARGES 


International News Service, New York 
A FRENCH QUICK FIRING BATTERY GOING TO ATTACK A POSITION BETWEEN MONTDIDIER AND ROYE 
(Each man carries a part of the mitrailleuse, which can readily be assembled in about a minute’s time) 
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(©) International News service, New York 


THE GERMANS IN RUSSIAN POLAND 
(Buying food in the market at Suwalki) 





























© American Press Association, New York 0) American Press Association, New York 

GERMANS TRYING TO PUT OUT A FIRE IN COAL THE WRECKED TOWN HALL AT ROMINGTON, EAST 

STORES STARTED BY RETREATING RUSSIANS IN PRUSSIA AS IT APPEARED AFTER THE RUSSIAN 
EAST PRUSSIA RETIREMENT 




















© American Presr Association, New York 


AUSTRIAN TROOPS CHARGING THE RUSSIANS IN THE VICINITY OF PRZEMYSL 


























©) American Press Association, New York 
BLOCKING THE GERMAN MOVEMENTS NEAR ANTWERP 
(During the operations around Antwerp, the Belgians sent five uncontrolled locomotives dashing at full 
speed in the direction of the German lines at Malines, from which fresh troops were about to be brought up by 
train. The engines blocked the tracks and necessitated the building of a new railroad by the Germans) 
































© American Press Association, New York *hotograph by American Press Association, New York 


GERMAN ENGINEERS RECONSTRUCTING A _ RAIL- A TEMPORARY STRUCTURE BUILT BY THE ALLIES 
WAY BRIDGE BLOWN UP BY THE FRENCH NEAR TO REPLACE A RAILWAY BRIDGE BETWEEN AMIENS 
LA FERE AND ROUEN DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS 

















© American Press Association, Now Fork SCOTTISH DISPATCH RIDERS IN CAMP 
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A MESSAGE FROM BRYCE 


[There is no one whose views about world conditions could be more welcome to our readers, or 
could have more influence with them, than the views of Lord Bryce, who, as British Ambassador at 
Washington, played so valuable a part in the final settlement of various outstanding questions be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. Not only does Lord Bryce understand the peoples and 
conditions of the English-speaking world better perhaps than any other man, but there is no higher 
authority than he upon international politics. He was long ago the recognized authority in the Eng- 
lish ministry upon the Balkan states and the problems of Turkey and the near East. He has always 
been appreciative of the German people and their contributions to science and civilization. The 
informal letter, therefore, which he sends at our request and which follows herewith, will be felt by 
our readers to have weight and meaning in every line because of the rare intelligence, deep sincerity, 
and philosophic breadth of the distinguished statesman who writes it—THE Ep1Tor.] 


November 5, 1914. 

Dear Dr. SHAW: 
} Brteishaes gladly have written something 

for you regarding the Century of Peace 
between Britain and the United States had I 
not already consigned my reflections upon 
that ‘subject to an Introduction written by 
me several months ago for the book of our 
friend, Professor Dunning, in which a his- 
torical sketch of that century has been given 
with great clearness and impartiality. 

If, however, I were writing that Introduc- 
tion now, three months after the outbreak of 
the present European War, I would have 
added some remarks suggested by the circum- 
stances of that outbreak. Its most striking 
features were its frightful suddenness, and 
the fact that in the three Empires,—Austria, 
Russia, and Germany,—everything was done 
by three monarchs, and the people had no 
chance of expressing their will. 


THE WAR OF MONARCHS 


The whole thing was over almost before 
they knew. Had there been time for delib- 
eration, had the people,—or peoples,—of 
Austria-Hungary been given any opportu- 
nity of forming and expressing an opinion, 
War would probably have been avoided. 
For the issues between Austria on the one 
hand, and Servia on the other, might have 
been adjusted by a week or two of negotia- 
tions, Sir Maurice de Bunsen’s well-known 
despatch shows how likely this was. 

If the German people had been allowed 
an opportunity of considering the position, 
and of making known their views, (1) as 
to whether Austria ought to be supported in 
her extreme demands on Servia, and (2) as 
to whether the guarantee of the neutrality of 
Belgium should be broken, is it not probable 


that they would have answered both ques- 
tions, or at any rate the latter, in the nega- 
tive? The lapse of time sufficient to enable 
public opinion to express itself would cer- 
tainly have given a chance for mediation and 
compromise. 

Had the German people been in the habit 
of controlling their foreign policy through 
their representatives instead of leaving it en- 
tirely te their government, they might well 
have recoiled from a course which (as we 
have reason to believe) many of their best 
minds would condemn did they not fear to 
seem unpatriotic to do so now, in the midst 
of a life and death struggle. The invasion 
of Belgium was the act of a small military 
group, the heads of that military caste which 
has been so lamentably powerful in Germany 
during recent years. Such a caste is a dan- 
ger to any country in which it exists, for it 
lives for War, loves War, believes in War 
as a good thing. 


BRITAIN FIGHTS FOR BELGIUM 


You may ask me whether Britain also was 
not swiftly hurried into war, although her 
Ministry is controlled by the people. Doubt- 
less the British decision was swift, because 
the case was urgent. But the point on 
which the decision turned was one admit- 
ting of a clear, simple, prompt determina- 
tion. All turned upon the violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality; and upon that point pub- 
lic opinion expressed itself within a few 
hours. 

If the question had been whether Britain 
should go to war to maintain the so-called 
Balance of Power, or because she had reason 
to believe that Germany meditated an attack 
on her a little later, there would have been 
strenuous controversy, and so much opposi- 
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tion that war might well have been avoided. 
Anyhow, time for possible pacific adjustment 
would have been secured. But when the 
question was seen to be whether Belgium 
should be defended against attack, the nation 
thought for itself, and decided promptly. 


SAFETY IN POPULAR RULE 


These dangers, —haste in mobilizing and 
declaring war,—and the want of popular 
control, never arose to become causes of 4 
rupture between the United States and Bri- 
tain. ‘There was always time for the people 
to declare their will: there was always a 
recognition that it was the people’s will that 
must prevail. It is in the main owing to 
the good sense and self-control of the two 
peoples that our century of unbroken peace 
has been due. 

No doubt peoples are sometimes swept 
away by passion. They may be misinformed. 
They may be misled. All nations have their 
moments of unwisdom, and all forms of 
government their faults. But free popular 
government, if it does not always avert war, 
proves in four cases out of five an efficient 
safeguard for peace. 

So the moral of this Hundred Years’ 
Peace between Britain and the United States 
is: Give time. Give opportunity for dis- 
cussion. Give popular control. And an- 
other moral of high significance may be 
drawn from the fact that since the agree- 
ment of 1817 neither nation has had any 
naval armaments on the Great Lakes. Their 
absence has been a powerful factor for peace. 
So may it ever be. 


AMERICAN OPINION VALUED 


I must not forget to say how much pleas- 
ure it gives me to hear what I do regarding 
American sentiment in the matter of the Eu- 
-ropean War. We value American sympathy 
not merely because you are nearest of kin 
to us, but also because your judgment is 
given on moral grounds, because it is the 
judgment of a reflective people, which, stand- 
ing outside the rivalries and suspicions of 
Europe, can see things coolly and fairly. 

The moral support of American opinion 
strengthens our conviction that we are fight- 
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ing for a worthy cause; and I need hardly 
tell you how sincerely we desire that the 
struggle shall be conducted with as little in- 
convenience as possible to neutral nations. 
Questions of international law may arise,— 
such as those that have often arisen regard- 
ing contraband, and the ultimate destination 
of cargoes,—questions which may need to be 
discussed between our respective administra- 
tions. But you may rely upon it that any 
such questions will be discussed by us in a 
reasonable and conciliatory spirit. 

We desire that the free course of neutral 
trade shall be interfered with as little as pos- 
sible, and that all doubtful points of law be 
remitted to courts whose competence, and 
whose wish to be guided by accepted rules 
and usages, cannot be disputed. 


PLANNING FOR A BETTER. FUTURE 


Many of us have hope, and in that hope 
you will, I think, join: that when this war 
reaches its end, plans will be considered by 
the States of the world for amending the 
usages of war so as to alleviate the lot of 
non-combatant citizens, and for strengthen- 
ing those provisions of the Hague Conven- 
tion which seem to have been recently dis- 
regarded (especially in Belgium). Still 
more dg we hope that measures for prevent- 
ing a recurrence of the frightful calamities 
which have now descended upon Europe will 
be adopted and enforced. 

These are matters in which the United 
States, though she stands outside the present 
conflict, is deeply interested. No country has 
done more, perhaps none so much, for the 
extension of the authority of international 
law, and for the spread of the principle of 
arbitration. The friends of peace here trust 
that when these matters come before the 
Great Powers of the world, the United 
States will be willing to take an active part 
in settling them. No other nation has equal 
opportunities for rendering service in this 
way to the progress and welfare of mankind. 

I am, 

Very faithfully yours, 
JAMES BRYCE. 


Hindleap, Forest Row, Sussex. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE FOR 
A CENTURY 


T was the Christmas season, one hundred 
years ago, in the old Flemish city of 
Ghent,—not an ordinary Christmas, so far 
as the municipality 


son’s frontiersmen. Before that all the 
American victories of consequence had been 
on the sea, and the war had been fought by 
the United States to 





itself was concerned, 
for neither the 
mayor nor any other 
of the town’s officers 
could remember 
when theiz ancient 
burg had been so 
honored as it was 
now. On Christmas 
eve commissioners 


America.” 





“Here in the City of London, and in 
the center of the Empire, we affirm on 
the part of the British people that 
under no conceivable conditions will a ple. 
condition of war ever again arise be- 
tween us and the United States of 


Rr. Hon. Herpert Henry Asouirtu. 


contest the claim of 
the right of search 
and impressment of 
seamen as a princi- 
Yet the treaty 
as signed by the 
commissioners made 
no reference to this 
contention. Not only 
this question, but 








from England and 
from the strange, new nation across the 
ocean, who had conferred together in Ghent 
for nearly five months, had signed a treaty 
that would put an end for all time, it was 
hoped, to strife between the two countries. 
This was indeed a great dignity for Ghent,— 
that an issue so momentous should be decided 
in this quiet place, remote, as distances were 
measured in those days, from the world’s 
capitals. 

The event was celebrated in proper form, 
with toasts to the King of England and the 
President of the United States, the bands of 
Ghent playing “Hail Columbia” and “God 
Save the King” alternately, and everybody 
rejoiced that “peace on earth” was becoming 
something more than a sentiment. Yet it is the 
bitter cruelty of fate that while America and 
Britain are commemorating a century of 
peace dating from that Christmas-tide in 
Ghent, the Belgian city itself pays tribute to 
the Prussian conqueror. ‘The fortunes of 
war are at this moment dealing harshly with 
her citizens, and for them the Christmas of 
1914 may be recalled in later years as a som- 
ber contrast to that of 1814. 

The peace of Ghent did, indeed, make an 
end of the War of 1812,—a war which nei- 
ther Great Britain nor the United States 
could afford to continue longer. Before 
news of the signing of the treaty could reach 
America the battle of New Orleans was 
fought, and this was, by all odds, the most 
decisive land victory of the war. England’s 
veteran troops, who had seen service on the 
continent of Europe, were defeated by Jack- 


many other impor- 
tant matters, were left undecided by the 
treaty, and at the outset the prospects for 
continued peace were not of the brightest. 


SOME THINGS THAT WERE DECIDED AT 
GHENT 


It should not be inferred, however, that 
the American commissioners, Messrs. John 
Quincy Adams, James A. Bayard, Henry 
Clay, Jonathan Russell, and Albert Galla- 
tin, had in any degree failed to measure up 
to their responsibilities or to obtain the ut- 
most possible concessions from Great Brit- 
ain. At the beginning of the negotiations the 
British commissioners had insisted as a basic 
demand that the United States should set 
apart forever for the use of the Indian tribes 
the entire Northwest Territory as defined 
by treaty in 1795, i.e., the whole area now 
represented by the States of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, four-fifths of Indiana, and 
one-third of Ohio. This territory, together 
with the Great Lakes, was to separate the 
United States from Canada, supposedly for 
the protection of the latter. To Commis- 
sioner Gallatin’s mild suggestion that 100,000 
American citizens were already settled within 
that region, the nonchalant reply of the Brit- 
ish commissioners was that such people “must 
shift for themselves.” When the negotiations 
began the English had. high hopes of victory 
in the campaign then well advanced on the 
American continent. On these hopes were 
based their extravagant claims for the ces- 
sion of territory. .As the season advanced 
these hopes were largely dissipated, and the 
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one Englishman who seems to have sensed 
the situation accurately and to have seen ear- 
lier than others in authority that England 
could not hope to win except by a greatly 
extended and costly war was the Duke of 
Wellington, the Iron Duke, who, a year 
later, was to humble Napoleon before the 
world and to advance his own country to the 
first rank among the world powers. Follow- 
ing the advice of the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Castlereagh, the British commis- 
sioners finally yielded everything and left the 
territorial possessions of each nation as they 
had been before the war began. At any other 
time such concessions might have overturned 
the government in London, but just then 
England’s continental relations were so in- 
volved, and the European stake seemed so 
much greater than the American, that the 
issue could be ignored. 


A FRONTIER WITHOUT ARMED DEFENSE 


As commercial relations between England 
and the United States had been left unsettled 
by the Treaty of Ghent, a separate treaty 
had to be negotiated during the following 
year. This, however, left the status of trade 
relations between the two nations practically 
the same as it had been before the war. The 
next important treaty between the two coun- 
tries was the proposition for disarmament 
along the Great Lakes, and as a result of this 
engagement, entered into in 1817, the Cana- 
dian frontier of nearly 4000 miles has re- 
mained to this day unfortified,—the most 
striking instance in the world’s history of a 
frontier between two powerful nations main- 
tained so long without armaments. Dr. 
Levermore’s pamphlet in the World’s Peace 
Foundation Series shows the meaning of this. 


BOUNDARY DISPUTES 


There were countless opportunities for 
friction between the two countries, and at in- 
tervals throughout the century each has 
stood at the very verge of open war. The 
boundary line had been indefinite and ob- 
scure in the treaty of 1783, and it remained 
indefinite and obscure so far as the treaty of 
1814 was concerned. On the northeastern 
frontier of the United States there was a 
“no man’s land” of considerable area, and 
local quarrels that originated from this fact 
caused, at one time, the Governor of Maine, 
with his Penobscot County militia, to assume 
a belligerent attitude towards the British Em- 
pire. This was not the only instance of 
threatened war arising from boundary dis- 
putes, but the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 


1842 settled our northeastern boundary and 
our northern boundary from Lake Huron to 
the Lake of the Woods. Although this set- 
tlement was denounced by Benton in the 
United States Senate as a surrender to Eng- 
land, and by Lord Palmerston in the British 
Parliament as a surrender by England to the 
United States, it seems, on the whole, to have 
satisfied fairly well the populations of both 
countries, 


ENGLAND'S, ATTITUDE IN THE CIVIL WAR 


The disputed northwestern boundary re- 
mained a bone of contention. ‘Fifty-four, 
forty or fight” was the campaign cry of the 
Democratic party in the West, but it was a 
Democratic President, James K. Polk, who, 
in 1846, accepted the 49th parallel as our 
northern boundary. The loss of the terri- 
tory lying between Parallels 49 and 54-40 
meant, of course, far more real loss to the 
United States than had ever been occasioned 
by any earlier boundary adjustment between 
the two countries, but the American people, 
as a whole, did not, at the time, realize the 
extent of the loss. ‘There were other quar- 
rels hesides those arising from disputed bound- 
ary lines. Canadian malcontents had been 
harbored, from time to time, in United States 
territory, particularly along the Great Lakes. 
This led to occasional acts of aggression and 
reprisal. But these temporary ebullitions 
seem trifling compared with the wave of in- 
dignation that rolled over the Northern 
States in 1861, when it seemed probable that 
Great Britain would take sides with the 
Southern Confederacy. ‘The seizure of the 
Confederate envoys, Mason and Slidell, 
from the British ship Trent, by Captain 
Wilkes of the United States Navy, was ac- 
claimed throughout the North as a patriotic 
deed, although it was in clear violation of 
the principle for which the United States 
had gone to war with Great Britain in 1812. 
The only man in the country who seemed 
to keep his head throughout the tempest was 
President Lincoln, who saw from the first 
that the act must be disavowed by our Gov- 
ernment, although England was prevented 
by her own record from making protest ex- 
cept on the technical ground that a prize 
court had not been duly convened. 

England’s later attitude in permitting the 
fitting out of Confederate privateers in Brit- 
ish ports aroused bitter resentment in the 
North, and but for the wise and persistent 
course of the American Minister at London, 
Charles Francis Adams, might more than 
once have led to war. As it turned out, the 
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submission of the Alabama claims to arbitra- 
tion had the effect of cementing the friend- 
ship between the two countries, whose peo- 
ples, whatever might be said of their govern- 
ments, had no real desire for hostilities. 


THE VENEZUELA BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


The Venezuelan boundary question of 
President Cleveland’s second administration 
is a matter of such recent history that it need 
not be here considered in detail. The propo- 
sition made to England by President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Olney for the determina- 
tion of the line by a commission was one quite 
new in world diplomacy, and if made by 
statesmen lacking in sincerity or courage 
would have met with instant and ignominious 
failure. It happened, however, that Lord 
Salisbury, at that time Premier of England, 
was himself a far-sighted and courageous 
statesman, and the result of the whole episode 
is now generally admitted in both countries 
to have tended wholly in the direction of a 
better mutual understanding and respect. 


LORD BRYCE ON THE CENTURY OF PEACE 


The instances of difference and irritation 
that have been mentioned, together with 
others hardly less serious,—the Atlantic 
fisheries question, the Alaskan boundary, the 
regulation of seal-hunting in Bering Sea, 
the interoceanic canal controversies,—are all 
related in a spirit of fairness to both sides 
in the centenary volume by Professor Dun- 
ning, of Columbia University. The intro- 
duction to this volume was written by Lord 
Bryce, formerly British Ambassador at 
Washington, who interprets the meaning of 
the record in these significant words: 

The moral of the story which Professor Dun- 


ning has told so clearly is that peace can always 
be kept, whatever be the grounds of controversy, 


_ between peoples that wish to keep it. Mr. Root, 


the greatest of Webster’s successors in the office 
of Secretary of State, has well said that there is 
no issue in diplomacy which cannot be settled if 
the negotiators sincerely try to settle it. The ques- 
tions that arose between these two countries were 
questions in which, especially on the American 
side, the negotiators could not act without having 
the mind and will of the people behind them, be- 
cause the people had some knowledge of the ques- 
tions, a knowledge. far wider than European na- 
tions have of the controversies that arise between 
their governments. The people could exert their 
judgment, and their judgment, even in moments 
of excitement, realized how frightful would be 
the calamities of a fratricidal war. 





1 The British Empire and the United States: A Review 
of Their Relations During the Century of Peace follow- 
ing the Treaty of Ghent. By William- Archibald Dun- 
ning. With an Introduction by the Right Honorable 
Viscount Bryce and a Preface by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Scribner’s. 381 pp. $2. 


This feeling has grown immensely stronger 
within the last half-century, as any one whose 
recollection extends thus far back can testify. It 
is a guarantee of unbroken peace for the future. 


THE TWO PEOPLES NOT DESTINED FOR WAR 


When we are reminded by Professor Dun- 
ning that there have been “more tempting 
occasions for misunderstanding and armed 
conflict between the British Empire and the 
United States than between the United 
States and all the other nations of the earth 
combined,—the points of contact being many 
and each one a point of possible friction,” 
and yet there has been a hundred years of 
peace, we yield willing assent to his con- 
clusion that “there has persisted’ in the con- 
sciousness of these two peoples, often enough 
obscurely, but none the less certainly, the 
feeling that some special fiat of God and 
Nature enjoins enduring peace among those 
whose blood or language or institutions or 
traditions, or all together, go back historically 
to the snug little island of Britain.” 

Things have been said that both nations 
would gladly forget. At times there has 
been bullying on one side and bluster on the 
other, yet the big outstanding fact is that for 
a hundred years we have held that 4000-mile 
frontier without a hostile shot, or even the 
challenge of a sentry. This has been our 
object-lesson for a century,—in contrast to 
the bristling line of armament along which 
are ranged to-day the armies of the Kaiser 
and the Allies. 


RECIPROCITIES OF LITERATURE 


It may profit us to turn for a moment 
from this record of diplomacy to the more 
subtle influences of literature that have at 
times hindered, but far more often helped, to 
international good will. 

Mr. Choate once said that the Pilgrim 
Mothers were entitled to far more credit 
than the Pilgrim Fathers, for not only did 
their lot in life demand all the fortitude that 
was required by the hard conditions of the 
times, but as an added infliction they were 
compelled to live with those selfsame fathers! 
Something of the kind might be said of Amer- 
icans in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Their British cousins were indeed a 
dificult family to get on with. Yet from 
1814 on Brother Jonathan was obligated to 
live on terms of “peace and amity” (as the 
language of the treaty had it) with relatives 
who persisted in believing that he was a 
rufhan and a rowdy, if not a cut-throat. 
Such at least was the opinion of the United 
States that prevailed in England in the early 
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decades of the last century, if one may judge 
from the popular writers of that time. Eng- 
lishmen who read the screeds of these wor- 
thies learned that the native American was 
a dissolute, bloodthirsty brute—in short, no 
better than he should be. ‘These judgments 
were pronounced with all the Englishman’s 
accustomed gravity, as befitted the serious- 
ness of the charges, and since John Bull him- 
self was prosecutor, judge, and jury, all in 
one person, there was no appeal from the 
decision solemnly rendered. 

In those primitive times almost the only 
American writer who could get a hearing in 
England was genial, fun-loving Washington 
Irving. ‘Thackeray could meet him on com- 
mon ground and a considerable body of Brit- 
ish readers acknowledged its debt to him. 
Carlyle and Emerson were kindred spirits, 
but their literary output was not of a sort 
that could do much to promote international 
comity. Then came Lowell, Whittier, and 
Longfellow, each of whom had an English 
audience and gradually convinced John Bull 
that Brother Jonathan was not, after all, 
quite the barbarian that he had been painted. 

Charles Dickens came and saw our land 
and people and reported in England what he 
had seen. Some of the things he wrote about 
us did not look well in print; but why should 
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Americans complain of his sketches? It was 
Dickens who pictured for us the common 
man. No one had done this before him. He 
brought to Americans and to all other peoples 
with democratic aspirations the first real mes- 
sage from that English democracy which 
could not contain itself in its “tight little 
island.” If any man of his time helped by 
his pen to make each of the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking democracies understand the 
other, it was Charles Dickens. We can for- 
give every harsh line he wrote about Amer- 
ica, since he brought us to know our British 
kin as we had not known them before, and 
to see that after all they were essentially 
like ourselves. “The people whom Dickens 
pictured were the real English people,—a 
part of those whom the Lord, according to 
Lincoln, has always loved. 

In our own day the one preéminent critic 
of our institutions whom all English-speaking 
folk delight to honor is Lord Bryce, a Briton 
to whom all Americans are debtors. In “The 
American Commonwealth” Mr. Bryce has 
pointed out our weakness and our faults, as 
well as our strength, and he has done this 
with such discrimination and such accurate 
knowledge that there will be no need of an- 
other commentary until we become a wholly 
different nation. 
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RAISING THE GERMAN FLAG ON THE CITY HALL OF GHENT 
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THE BELGIAN BREAD LINE 


BELGIAN RELIEF MEASURES 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE 


(Director of the New York School of Philanthropy) 


Fears gs of emphatic approval in the 
editorial columns of the American press 
has greeted the announcement by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation that it was prepared to 
exert itself to the extent, if necessary, of 
millions of dollars for the relief of non-com- 
batants in the various countries affected by the 
European war. The chartered purpose of the 
Foundation is “to promote the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world.” The suc- 
cessful organization of the campaign against 
the -hookworm through the International 
Health Commission, of which Wickliffe Rose 
is Director General, is the chief contribution 
to the well-being of mankind heretofore made 
by the Foundation. It is evidence of the open- 
mindedness and flexibility of the Foundation 
that its second big undertaking should be of 
such a different character, directed toward a 
more elementary and obvious form of relief, 
viz., the prevention of starvation and ex- 
posure. 
Dec.—7 


It is, of course, in Belgium that the largest 
number of innocent victims of the war, and 
the most grievously afflicted, are to be found. 
“No other time will come,” says Ambassador 
Page, “in any land, when there can be greater 
need.” At least within historic times there 
never has been any other time when such 
overwhelming disaster has suddenly overtaken 
a whole nation, while another nation retained, 
as America fortunately retains, the resources 
and the disposition to mitigate the disaster by 
substantial gifts. Prosperous cities have been 
destroyed. Deep and expensive mine shafts 
have been deliberately shattered. Railways 
have been confiscated. Industries have been 
paralyzed. Wage-earners have lost their 
means of livelihood. Homes have been ob- 
literated. Women and children have been 
made utterly destitute. Henry van Dyke 
writes of the Belgian refugees in Holland, 
that “the sorrow of it all is enhanced by the 
fact that so many of the people are shattered 
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mentally and physically by the suffering 
through which they have passed.” 

Early in the summer a few modest Bel- 
gians and their sympathizers in New York 
City formed the Belgian Relief Committee, 
with headquarters at 10 Bridge Street. Pierre 
Mali, the Belgian Consul General, was 
among them, and the Minister from Bel- 
gium gave the movement his sanction; but 
mainly their knowledge of the need and their 
own courage in attempting to do something 
to meet it were their chief resource. At their 
head was Father Stillemans, a Catholic 
priest of Belgian birth, who had recently come 
to New York from Oklahoma to take charge 
of a Bureau for aiding Belgian immigrants. 
For the moment there was little for this Bu- 
reau to do in the line of its ordinary work, 
and Father Stillemans threw himself with 
ardor and discretion into the task of arousing 
interest in the fate of the Belgians at home. 

Soon two notable recruits came to their aid. 
Robert W. de Forest, vice-president of the 
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American Red Cross and long identified with 
enlightened philanthropy of every kind, came 
home from a brief European holiday which 
had taken him through the regions in Bel- 
gium immediately afterwards devastated by 
the war. Like others who had had similar 
experiences, he was keen to discover some 
means of securing aid for the non-combatant 
Belgians, and quick to decide that the Bel- 
gian Relief Committee offered the best chan- 
nel. Through his codperation other repre- 
sentative citizens were brought into the com- 
mittee. 

Then came Madame Vandervelde, whose 
husband was a member of the Belgian 
High Commission sent in September to appeal 
for American condemnation of Germany’s al- 
leged violations of international law. To 
that appeal no immediate response was felt 
to be possible by a neutral nation; but to the 
moving declaration of Madame Vandervelde 
that she could not return to her stricken 
people with less than a million dollars for 
their relief from actual physical suffering, 
the respdnse is that her demands erred only 
on the side of moderation. Already more 
than half of that sum has been raised, inde- 
pendently of the gifts of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, through the Belgian Relief Fund 
alone,—some of it in other cities through 
local agencies, notably Boston, Buffalo, and 
Rochester,—and contributions to this fund in 
the latter part of November have been at the 
rate of more than ten thousand dollars a 
day. 

This is as it should be. The participa- 
tion of the Foundation has been of such a 
character as to encourage and stimulate other 
gifts, and this also is as it should be. The 
Foundation has undertaken to meet the en- 
tire expense of receiving, storing and trans- 
porting to their final destination in Belgium 
all gifts of food and clothing, and to trans- 
port all such relief supplies as are purchased 
for this purpose by the Belgian Relief Com- 
mittee and other codperating agencies. ‘This 
enables the smallest contributor in the most 
remote village of America to know that all 
of his gift, without deduction for expense of 
administration, carriage, or distribution, will 
be represented in relief supplies in some Bel- 
gian city, town, village, or isolated house- 
hold. Under these circumstances it is not 
strange that relief committees, chambers of 
commerce, and individual donors in various 
parts of the country are sending their gifts 
through the channels thus opened by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Belgian Re- 
lief Committee, which are working in the 
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closest codperation, and in codperation with 
the committee in London of which Ambassa- 
dor Page is at the head. American humane 
interests are admirably safeguarded in Bel- 
gium itself by Ambassador Brand Whitlock, 
who remains at his post in Brussels, even 
though the government to which he is ac- 
credited is in exile. 

In the local distribution of relief the 
Comité national de secours, on which there 
are two members from each of the nine 
provinces in Belgium, comes into play. The 
local town councils also have their part. We 
are not to imagine that the whole Belgian 
nation is being fed in soup kitchens. For 
the most part supplies are probably sent to 
the people in their own homes on some such 
evidence of need as the municipal authorities 
would require in ordinary times. Military 
governors may issue orders, but after all 
local government has not been and cannot be 
abolished and local coéperation by represen- 
tative citizens may confidently be assumed. 
M. Solvay, well known for his great Founda- 
tion in Brussels, is mentioned as an active 
member of the Comité de secours, and such 
efficient administrators as the Germans are 
not likely to be so foolish as to dispense with 
the services of Belgians of his reputation. 

















FATHER STILLEMANS 
(President of the Belgium Relief Committee) 
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MADAME VANDERVELDE 
(Wife of a member of the Belgium cabinet) 


The Rockefeller Foundation has sent 
Wickliffe Rose of its own staff and Ernest P. 
Bicknell, director of the American Red 
Cross, to study conditions on the ground, 
and to recommend measures for relief, not 
only in Belgium, but in other countries in 
which non-combatants are affected. Poland, 
Galicia, northeastern France, and perhaps, 
if the fortunes of war should so determine, 
eastern Prussia and Alsace are likely to be 
included within the scope of their investiga- 
tion. Even though the Foundation, as its 
secretary, Jerome D. Greene insists, does not 
expect to change its character into that of a 
mere relief-giving agency, or to be diverted 
from the kind of work which the hookworm 
campaign illustrates, it will still have an 
abundant opportunity to expend the “mil- 
lions of dollars” contemplated in the benefi- 
cent work to which it has put its hand. 

It may be objected to this kind of war 
relief measures that they are only an in- 
direct, or possibly even a very direct, subsidy 
to one side or the other in the military con- 
flict. The reply is that this is not their 
object, and that even the most generous re- 
lief is not likely really to influence materially 
the course of the war. ‘The starvation of 
innocent non-combatants is too large a price 
to pay for the abstract principle of complete 
non-intervention in the face of such an ap- 
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palling disaster. That 
there will be any result 
whatever on the fortunes 
of war is at best specula- 
tive and uncertain. It 
might more plausibly be 
argued that the care of 
wounded soldiers, in 
which the Red Cross takes 
a part, is a legitimate mili- 
tary burden, though even 
here humanity insists on 
helping to bind up wounds 
and to nurse the sick. 
Certainly those who have 
had no part in the war, 
and whose industries and 
homes are destroyed as a 
mere incident of its prog- 
ress, have a far greater 
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first relief ship,—the 

Massapequa,—was loaded and dispatched and unspoiled. It is doubtful if there is any 
at an expenditure by the Foundation of need to make provision for the adoption of 
about $275,000. Before the end of the Belgian orphans in this country or to make 
month two others, the Agamemnon and the plans for the permanent care or employment 
Neches, supplied by the Foundation, were of refugees. The task will be rather one 
stocked by the Belgian Relief Committee, of the rehabilitation of the Belgians in their 
$400,000 having been appropriated by the old homes and their accustomed employ- 
committee to purchase supplies in addition to ments. Originally the Belgian Relief Com- 
those donated in kind. Probably one ship a mittee hoped that the funds which it raised 
week will need to be sent regularly until the from the start could be used in this way. : 
war in Belgium ends, until the mines and This was also Madame Vandervelde’s am- i 
mills, the railways and canals, are once more bition. The paramount need of providing 
performing their usual functions, until horses food for the hungry has made this impossible } 
and other stock are to be found on the farms. for the time being, but it may confidently be : 

When that happy time comes, if it comes expected that the treasury will be replenished. i 
reasonably soon, there is every reason to be- Those who give now to keep alive will not 
lieve that the Belgians will again show them- be the iess ready to give again later on for 
selves to be industrious, peaceful, self-reliant, rehabilitation. 
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THE “MASSAPEQUA,” THE FIRST ROCKEFELLER RELIEF SHIP, WHICH SAILED EARLY IN NOVEMBER FROM 
NEW YORK WITH SUPPLIES FOR BELGIUM 
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PACKING CHRISTMAS GIFTS TO GO FROM AMERICA TO CHILDREN. IN THE WAR ZONE 
(Millions of gifts were coliected throughout the United States and sent to New York to make up_the 


cargo of the “Christmas ship,” shown at the foot of the page. The picture shows a busy scene where suldiers 
and sailors are assisting women volunteers in this loving task) 
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THE “THELMA,” THE FIRST WANAMAKER BEL- LOADING SUPPLIES FOR THE WAR ZONE ON THE 
GIAN RELIEF SHIP “MASSAPEQUA” IN NEW YORK HARBOR 
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THE CHRISTMAS SHIP FOR BELGIUM (FORMERLY THE U. S. S. “ JASON”) 
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THE GERMAN CAMPAIGN ON THE EASTERN FRONTIER—A COMMISSARIAT WAGON ON THE ROAD TO WARSAW 
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THE WAR IN ITS FOURTH 
MONTH 


RussiA’s CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST, AND THE DEADLOCK IN FLANDERS 
BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


[This admirable survey of the operations in the great war during the latter part of October and 
the greater part of November forms the third instalment of the war story as Mr. Simonds is giving 


it, in his vivid interpretation for the readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


We are glad to announce 


that Mr. Simonds will continue during the coming year, month by month, to present in these pages 
his lucid records of the current action and history-making of the world-wide struggle——THE EpirTor. } 


I. IN THE EAST 


N the first three months of the Great War 
the attention of the whole world was 
fixed upon the western field. In the same 
fashion in our own Civil War the people 


both North and South in the early years’ 


watched the armies struggling in the re- 
stricted region between the Potomac and 
the James rivers in Virginia, confident that 
there the decisive conflict of the great strug- 
gle would be fought. 

But just as the fall of Vicksburg at last 
warned both the North and the South that 
far away in the Mississippi Valley a cam- 
paign was in progress of perhaps more real 
importance, in the progress of the war, than 
that in Northern Virginia, where there was 
lacking to each combatant the power to en- 
force victory, so in late October and Novem- 
ber, the Russian operations,—the tremendous 
campaign along the Vistula,—at last claimed 
the interest of the world audience. 

In the opening months of war the prob- 
lem had been whether Germany could dis- 
pose of France finally by her first terrific 
drive. Failing in this, she was bound to re- 
peat the effort against Russia, for Bernhardi 
himself had written that German success 
could only be predicated upon the assump- 
tion that Germany crushed one of her foes 
before the others were able to put their 
total strength in the field. 

On the theory that France was still the 
France of 1870, unprepared, with ill- 
equipped armies led by inefficient generals, 
Germany had sent her great forces through 
Belgium to the gates of Paris. But at the 
gates of Paris it was demonstrated that 
France was something wholly different from 
the Third Empire, Joffre another order of 


fighter than Bazaine. At the Battle of the 
Marne there was disclosed the fact that 
there was a new France, as there has been 
again and again in European history, when 
destruction has threatened the most brilliant 
of modern nations. 

France being then indestructible by any 
sudden thrust, there remained the second 
problem. If Russia were the Russia of the 
Japanese War, with corrupt and inefficient 
officers, with a sullen disloyalty rather than 
vibrant patriotism in the ranks, the blow 
that had been parried at the Marne might 
crush at the Vistula. Russian military 
strength might be beaten down for some time 
and it would then be possible to turn back 
to France, in which Germany still main- 
tained a foothold less than seventy miles 
from Paris, and there succeed not by dash 
but by sustained effort. 

On the other hand, if present-day Russia 
were to be proved the Russia that defeated 
Napoleon; if the generalship of Kuropatkin, 
who could retreat, but lost the will to ad- 
vance, had given way to effective high com- 
mand; if Russian armies displayed the rela- 
tive efficiency of French, not the shining ex- 
cellence of German,—then, at last, it would 
be plain how terrible were the odds against 
Germany. Indeed, there might be the first 
slight indication of the ultimate outcome of 
the Great War. 

Such then were the conditions of the Vis- 
tula campaign. In observing them it is nec- 
essary to bear in mind three circumstances. 
First, the geographical conditions of the bat- 
tleground itself. Second, the synchrony be- 
tween operations in the East and the West. 
Finally, the political considerations which 
were beginning to have a compelling influ- 


ence upon the military. Napoleon in his 
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From the Carpathian 
Mountains two great rivers 
descend to the Baltic across 
the plain, the Oder and the 
Vistula. These are the 
dominating military fea- 
tures. They supply the 
defensive lines for German 
and Russian operations re- 
spectively, and are rein- 
forced by fortresses, whose 
names have been made 
memorable by the wars of 
Napoleon and of the great 
-Frederick. 

The political geography 
is much more complex than 
the physical. For while the 
natural frontiers of Russia 
and the Austro-German 
countries are the Carpa- 
thians and the Baltic, as far 
west as the latitude of the 
mouth of the Vistula,—and 
most but not quite all of 
this territory is Slav by 
race,—Prussia from the 
Baltic and Austria from the 
Carpathians have pushed 
two salients, one south, one 
north, that make of Russian 
Poland a territory actually 
between the Prussian upper 
and the Austrian lower jaw. 








oking on the map it will 
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last German campaign was handicapped by 
the military pressure exerted by the British 
in Spain, by the necessities which compelled 
him to sacrifice strategy to politics. Already 
similar necessities were forcing the hand of 


William II. 


II. THE BATTLEGROUND 


The physical geography of the eastern bat- 
tlefield is simple in the extreme. As the 
great Russian plain extends west, it encoun- 
ters two barriers, which steadily constrict it, 
the Baltic Sea on the north, the Carpathian 
Mountains on the south. Thus the plain is 
nearly 600 miles wide between Memel and 
Czernowitz, the extreme points of the Ger- 
man and Austrian territory respectively. At 
Berlin the distance between the sea and the 
mountains (the Bohemian mountains, which 
prolong the Carpathian) is barely a hundred 
miles. 


ooking this figure; and 
0 


seen that if the jaws 
should close, all Russian Poland as far east 
as the Memel-Czernowitz line would be 
swallowed. Now, roughly speaking, the 
Austro-German invasion of Russia in late 
October and November was an effort to ac- 
complish just this swallowing of Russian 
Poland as far east as the Vistula and the 
Narew. Had it succeeded, Germany would 
then have occupied the line of the Vistula 
and Narew from East Prussia straight south 
to Galicia. Between the Austro-Russian 
frontier and the Carpathians, Austria would 
have held the line of the San River, which 
prolongs that of the Vistula. 

Substantially all of this territory was 
Prussian following the last partition of Po- 
land and was lost in the Napoleonic Wars. 
Between the Baltic and the Narew in East 
Prussia the difficult lake region, the Masur 
district, in which Hindenburg had routed 
the Russians on Sedan Day, supplied a nat- 
ural prolongation of the Vistula-Narew 
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front. Could the Austro-German armies 
once seize tnis military frontier, they 
could hold it with small garrisons. . The 


campaign on the Aisne demonstrated the ease 
with which a far less defensible position 
could be held. Thus many army corps would 
be released for use against France. 

Two other considerations were of mo- 
ment: First, Belgium was conquered; sec- 
ond, if Poland were also included in the 
frontiers of the German army, Germany 
might accept a defensive war. She would 
then be in an admirable position to obtain 
satisfactory peace terms, if the war turned 
to one of exhaustion. Finally, the Poles of 
the Russian provinces might conceivably wel- 
come the invader. Encouraged by the prom- 
ise of independence, they might even give the 
Kaiser the same assistance they gave Napo- 
leon in return for his Grand Duchy of War- 
saw created on the same territory. 


III. SYNCHRONY EAST AND WEST 


In my earlier articles in this magazine at- 
tention has been called to the relation be- 
tween the Eastern and Western operations. 
This synchrony had been steadily fatal to the 
purposes of the two Kaisers. At the very 
outset, when the German armies were still 
in Belgium before the Battle of Mons, Rus- 
sian victory in East Prussia had compelled 
deflection to the east of army corps relied 
upon to enforce victory, when at last the 
Kaiser should bring the Allied armies to 
bay. Without these troops the Battle of the 
Marne was subsequently lost. 

Again, Russian victories in Galicia in early 
September had still further upset the Ger- 
man plans in France. Because of them two 
Austrian army corps, which had won notable 
successes in Alsace, had to be called home, 
releasing French corps which speedily ap- 
peared about Paris. A siege of Belfort, be- 
gun with promise of new triumphs for the 
42-centimeter howitzer, had to be abandoned. 
The garrisons of Verdun and Epinal were 
reinforced by drafts from relieved Belfort. 

Further than this, as October approached, 
continued Russian progress in Galicia com- 
pelled a new deflection of German troops 
from the west before a decisive victory had 
been won, while, in fact the Allies—not the 
Germans,—were pressing forward on the 
offensive, admirably met, to be sure, but 
daily becoming more insistent, reaching up 
toward Belgium. — 

Here was precisely the peril that Bern- 
hardi had described, illustrated. Germany 
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had won great western victories, but at the 
decisive moment she was unable to enforce 
them because her eastern liabilities left her 
too great numerical inferiority in the west. 
So, Bernhardi explained, Napoleon had lost 
the most wonderful of all his campaigns, that 
of 1814. Almost all the towns and villages 
at that precise moment being fought over 
between Laon and Montmirail in France 
had been the scene of brilliant exploits of the 
great Emperor, but the regiments he had 
needed to follow up his victories, to enforce 
them, were besieged in Germany or occupied 
along the Pyrenees. 

. Until there had been a really decisive bat- 
tle in the east it was unlikely that Germany 
could spare many troops from the east to add 
to her western armies that weight of num- 
bers needed to resume the march to Paris. 
But it was possible, holding her present lines 
in France, to stand on the defensive, except 
in Belgium, and gather up a force to be 
driven against Russia along the Vistula. So 
Lee sent Longstreet south to Bragg in the 
Chickamauga campaign in the Civil War. 
Indeed, East and West the European con- 
flict was now beginning to resemble our own 


great struggle, with the situation in France 


and Belgium closely approximating that in 
Virginia in 1864, when Lee, unsuccessful on 
the offensive, was still inexpugnable on the 
defensive. 

In East Prussia and Galicia, Russia had 
saved her Allies of the west, at the least aided 
them tremendously. Having failed in the 
west, Germany must now go east, and could 
still hope for victory there of a really decisive 
sort, since Hindenburg at Tannenburg, “The 
Sedan of the East” as the Germans named 
it, had captured, wounded or killed more 
troops than Napoleon had commanded at the 
beginning of the Waterloo campaign. 


IV. AUSTRIAN DISASTER 


But more compelling than any military 
consideration for the German general staff 
was the political. If France and Russia had 
completely or partially demonstrated that 
since their great defeats they had learned 
from their conquerors, were no longer the 
France of Sedan and the Russia of Mukden, 
September was but begun before it was plain 
to all men that Austria was still the Austria 
of Sadowa, of Solferino, of Austerlitz. Lem- 
berg, Tomazov, Rawaruska, and lastly Jaros- 
lav had sufficed to reduce Austrian military 
power to a perilous point, while even along 
the Save and the Drina, the Servian armies 
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at the Jedar Battle had repeated their achieve- 
ments of Kumanovo and the Bregalinitza in 
the Balkan wars. 

Austrian disaster which now threatened 
was not only or chiefly military. Unlike the 
other nations at war, Austria-Hungary was 
not a state representing one race, but many, 
among whom only two were influential, a 
state in which a clear half of the population 
were Slay, not merely bound to Russia and 
Servia by race and religious ties, but cherish- 
ing against their German and Hungarian 
masters that undying hatred that flows from 
a sense of wrong enduring over generations. 

In the opening battles in Galicia and on 
the frontiers of Servia it was openly alleged 
that the defection and disloyalty of the Slav 
regiments had insured defeat. Bosnian Serbs, 
Bohemian Czechs, Galician Ruthenians had 
refused to fire upon Slavs in the opposing 
ranks. As the initial disasters had wiped out 
some of the best of the loyal army corps of 
Austria it had promoted disloyalty and in- 
discipline in those which remained. 

Nor were the Slavs alone a menace. ‘The 
Rumanians in Transylvania and Bukovina 
already looked hopefully across the moun- 
tains at the Rumanian kingdom, as the Bos- 
nians had gazed across the Save to Servia. 
The Italians in Trieste, in the Trentino, and 
in Dalmatia openly clamored for Italian in- 
tervention, for inclusion in an Italy incom- 
plete, as long as they were ‘“‘unredeemed.”’ 

In the same fashion, in Bucharest and 
Rome, Rumanian and Italian national senti- 
ment began to make itself heard insistently. 
In the Second Balkan War Rumania had 
broken away from Hohenzollern leading- 
strings, but her King, a Hohenzollern, still 
kept his people out of the battle line of the 
foes of Germany. So Italian statesmen still 
kept Italy neutral. But day by day Russia, 
now master in Bukovina, fired Rumanian 
ambition by offering that province as the re- 
ward of Rumanian participation, and Win- 
ston Churchill moved Italian longings by a 
similar proffer of Trieste and the Trentino. 
Anglo-French fleets on the Dalmatian coast 
also awakened Italian apprehension of Slav 
possession in Dalmatia. 

Unless Germany intervened powerfully in 
the east it was beyond doubt that Austrian 
armies would be completely destroyed. It 
was equally clear that such a contingency 
would infallibly bring Rumania and Italy 
into the war to share in the spoils. It was 
hardly less certain that Austrian internal dis- 
order would mount until the Dual Kingdom 
might be destroyed by the disloyalty of her 
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Slav and Latin subjects, or compelled to 
make separate peace to avoid that disruption 
long forecast as the consequence of the pass- 
ing of the aged Emperor Francis Joseph. 
German victory in the east, Russian disas- 
ter and retreat might yet save the compro- 
mised situation, but the political considera- 
tions required victory not in France and on 
the Aisne but in Poland and on the Vistula. 


V. ON TO WARSAW 


In this situation and in late September 
Germany began the operation in the east 
which in late October and early November 
was to fill the war bulletins. Again it is well 
to emphasize that the operation was abso- 
lutely inescapable for the Germans, because 
of Austrian disaster. It held out the maxi- 
mum prospect that by closing the Austro- 
German jaws upon Russian Poland, the Kai- 
ser might hurl his Slav foes behind the Vis- 
tula, seize the Vistula barrier, obtain a mili- 
tary frontier easily defensible, behind which 
to stand on the defensive for the winter, 
while his main armies resumed operations in 
northern France. 

At the moment when the drive began Ger- 
man forces in the north, having cleared East 
Prussia of the Russians and penetrated Rus- 
sian territory to the Nieman, were slowly 
falling back upon the frontier, where the 
Masur Lakes gave them an admirable defen- 
sive position. Austrian armies in Galicia 
were about Cracow or in the Carpathians. 
At one point Cossack cavalry was across 
these mountains spreading destruction in the 
Hungarian Plain. In the western field the 
capture of Antwerp had exercised a great 
and depressing moral influence upon both 
Paris and London, increased by a series of 
naval disasters just beginning. 

The advance into Poland was made by 
two separate armies, one coming east from 
the Warthe River, behind which and in Rus- 
sian territory German troops had stood since 
the opening of the war, this headed for War- 
saw. A second army driving northeast from 
Cracow and composed of Austrian troops 
strengthened by German corps aimed at 
Ivangorod. Finally a third army, wholly 
Austrian, gathered along the Carpathians to 
reconquer Galicia, when Russian armies 
there had been weakened to meet the two 
forces advancing into Poland. 

As to Russian strength in Poland there 
were only vague conjectures. Russian 
armies in East Prussia and Galicia had given 
account of themselves. For weeks there had 
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been rumors of a third army before Warsaw, 
which was preparing to step over into Posen 
and start for Berlin. But it had not; and 
now it was becoming clear that the army 
had been a myth, that Russia had deliber- 
ately sent her masses to Galicia and East 
Prussia, and left central Poland practically 
without defenders. 

Thus the problem of the opening days of 
the campaign was whether Russia could 
gather up her troops north and south and 
concentrate them on the Vistula from War- 
saw to Ivangorod before the Germans 
reached those cities, or whether she would 
pay the price of her recklessness by losing not 
only Galicia, which she had conquered, but 
most of her own Poland. What followed 
was not a campaign of strategy but of con- 
centration. Vienna steadily reported the re- 
treat of Russians from Galicia, Przemysl 
Icng besieged was relieved, Hungary freed 
from Cossacks, Bukovina reconquered, Jaro- 
slav retaken, the whole line of the San occu- 
pied. Of a sudden Austrian prospects from 
a low ebb seem to be mounting. 

Meantime Austrian and German armies 
in Poland flowed steadily forward. ‘They 
had something over a hundred miles to go. 
The country was fairly level, well populated, 
but they were lacking railroads and high- 
ways such as had made the western invasion 
easy. Already, too, winter was at hand, the 
roads were mired, sleet storms beat upon the 
invaders not too pleasantly reminiscent of 
that other invasion which cost Napoleon his 
army and ultimately his throne. 

Yet with little resistance the invasion pro- 
gressed. Its guns became audible in War- 
saw, its advance guard was seven miles from 
the Polish capital, the railroad between War- 
saw and Ivangorod was cut and Ivangorod 
assailed. Late in October the Germans were 
apparently as near their eastern goal as they 
had been in early September in their western 
invasion. Moreover a world, which had not 
recovered from the German exploit at Ant- 
werp, again began to believe that despite all 
her handicaps Germany might yet triumph. 


VI. THE MARNE OVER AGAIN 


But, suddenly, at the moment of victory, 
when complete success seemed within the 
German grasp, Petrograd, long silent became 
vocal, announced that the German advance, 
now in the suburbs of Warsaw, which had 
suffered from aeroplane bombs as Paris had 
earlier, was checked. Along the Vistula 
there had been repeated the Allied success 
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along the Marne and in much the same 
fashion. 

For, at the decisive moment Siberian army 
corps had rushed through Warsaw and 
halted the German advance by frontal at- 
tack, while masses of Cossacks, moving far- 
ther to the north, had come in on their left 
flank. As the garrison of Paris and the Brit- 
ish in the field had caught Von Kluck be- 
tween the blades of a pair of scissors, the Rus- 
sians west and north of Warsaw had envel- 
oped Von Hindenburg. To avoid disaster, 
defeat was unavoidable. At the same mo- 
ment before Ivangorod the Austro-German 
army was checked, flung back as Von Buelow 
and Von Hausen had been on the eastern 
Marne. 

The military details were insignificant. 
What was of utmost importance now was 
the fact that Russia, like France, had been 
able to concentrate at the decisive point a su- 
perior force, to retreat, to concentrate, to 
conduct a tremendous operation of transport, 
carrying hundreds of thousands of men over 
several hundred miles and bringing them into 
action in time. 

At the Marne the Germans had suffered 
something approximating a real defeat. On 
the Vistula they were halted rather than 
beaten, were able to retreat in perfect order, 
losing few prisoners, and only those guns 
which were bemired. But what was unmis- 
takable was that they had been beaten at 
their own game by their own methods. Rus- 
sia was not the Russia of Mukden, but: a 
Russia which had been schooled by Germany 
and Japan. The Grand Duke Nicholas was 
not a Kuropatkin, whom retreat could render 
incapable of attack. As a military engage- 
ment the Battle of the Vistula had been in- 
significant, little more than a skirmish as com- 
pared with the Battle of Flanders, now 
raging in the west, but as a moral demon- 
stration, it was incalculably valuable, im- 
pressive. 

For ten years Napoleon had dominated 
Europe by the supreme skill of his general- 
ship. But in the end he taught his oppo- 
nents to fight according to his own methods; 
then, their numbers overwhelmed him. For 
a generation the older German statesmen 
had looked forward apprehensively toward 
the time when Russia, with her vast popula- 
tion, should have armies efficiently equipped, 
intelligently led. It was easy to exaggerate 
the extent of Russian success on the Vistula 
from the mere military standpoint. But the 
moral effect was less easily overdrawn. 

The immediate consequences were shown: 
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First, in an admirably conducted retreat of 
all the invading forces, particularly Von 
Hindenburg’s army, which retired swiftly, 
succinctly, with minor losses. Secondly, in 
the announcement on November 12 that Rus- 
sian troops were again in East Prussia and 
for the first time in Posen. At the same 
time Vienna confessed that the campaign in 
Galicia had been abandoned, that Przemysl 
was again invested, and that Prussian troops 
were in Tarnow, that is, nearer Cracow on 
the east than they had ever been. Copen- 
hagen repeated from Berlin vague rumors 
of the flight of Silesian and Posen popula- 
tions,—of a new exodus in East Prussia. 

In other words, Russia was now back 
where she had been when the German drive 
for Warsaw started, and she was even far- 
ther west in places. Her armies were 
stronger in numbers, and fired by recent suc- 
cesses. In Galicia and Bukovina she had 
regained all her lost territory. She had not 
suffered by the German drive, Austria had 
not materially profited. It was still prema- 
ture to forecast the beginning of a march to 
Berlin. But. on November 15, there was 
prospect of German operations on the de- 
fensive on or within her frontiers, and new 
reports of the depletion of the western armies 
to reinforce the eastern. 

In her Polish campaign Germany had net 
no disaster, but she had failed, even mere 
completely than at the Marne, because she 
had been swept back out of Russian terri- 
tory, and had not taken root as at the Aisne. 
Meantime France and Russia were up, Eng- 
land soon to be expected. The meaning of 
her failure was to be read in Bernhardi’s 
words,—‘“‘So far as human nature is able to 
tell Germany can only rely on being success- 
ful if she is absolutely determined to break 
the superiority of her enemies by a victory 
over one or the other of them before their 
total strength can come into action.” 


VII. TURKEY ENLISTS 


Before the Vistula campaign had tertuai- 
nated the two German warships which at the 
opening of the war had taken refuge in Con- 
stantinople, attacked Russian Black Sea 
ports. ‘Turkish failure to comply with the 
demands of the Allies was presently followed 
by a declaration of war by England, France, 
and Russia. 

Laying aside the political considerations, 
too numerous to be described in this article, 
the first effect of the Turkish entrance was 
to expose the Russian provinces in Asia 
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Minor and the British establishment in 
Egypt to attack. From the first circum- 
stance the Germans, who had led Turkey 
into the conflict, hoped to profit by forcing 
Russia to weaken her European armies to 
protect her Asiatic frontiers, thus lessening 
the pressure upon Austria. 

As to Egypt, the immediate objective was 
the Suez Canal. To block this was to in- 
terrupt the flow of commerce between Eng- 
land and India, to cut off Indian contingents 
sent to Europe, and, if Indian unrest culmi- 
nated in revolt, to delay British troops sent 
east. 

For the Sultan there was the immediate 
gain incident to a possible reconquest of a 
province still nominally subject to him. Its 
Mohammedan population had long been re- 
ported disaffected, and it might welcome the 
Sultan’s forces. Certainly England would 
have to send troops to Egypt that were 
needed in France and Belgium. Her plans 
would be blocked, her difficulties, already in- 
creased by a South African revolt “made in 
Germany” would be multiplied. 

Finally the Germans might hope, when 
the Sultan had proclaimed the “Holy War,” 
to cripple France in Algeria, Tunis and 
Morocco, England in India as well as Egypt, 
Russia in Europe, if the Mohammedan popu- 
lations responded to the summons. On the 
other hand, since the Italian colony of 
Tripoli was bound to be affected, too, Ger- 
many ran the risk of bringing Italy in 
against her. : 

Fighting immediately began on the Arme- 
nian frontier and there was prompt evidence 
that Russia had not neglected this corner of 
her great empire: Indeed, the early reports 
from Petrograd chronicled victories and the 
advance through Armenia toward Erzerum. 
That Armenia, long suffering from the 
Kurds, would welcome Christian armies 
seemed natural. But Turkey, too, claimed 
victory for her German-led armies, and in 
mid-November the situation was still obscure, 
but as the situation developed Petrograd con- 
ceded the gains Constantinople claimed, and 
it became evident Russia had planned a de- 
fensive fight on her Asiatic marches. 

In the same fashion ‘Turkish troops 
promptly moved west from the Mecca rail- 
road toward the Sinai peninsula and the 
Suez Canal. But British warships quite as 
promptly appeared on these coasts. London 
announced that territorial garrisons had 
been sent to Egypt, that the Australian con- 
tingent would soon arrive, that the Egyp- 
tian troops remained loyal. Algeria, Tunis 
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and Egypt, too, showed no immediate signs 
of revolt. Indeed, Tripoli appeared to be 
the first to respond to the Sultan; and Ital- 
ian troops were hurried to Africa. 

Turkey’s appearance in the battle lines 
represented a supreme effort of German 
diplomacy to restore the balance between tne 
two forces. In Sofia, too, German agents 
sought to enlist the Bulgar still smarting 
over his Balkan defeats and eager to regain 
the Macedonian territory taken by Servia. 
If Bulgaria joined Turkey it might be pos- 
sible to force a way through Servia for Turk- 
ish troops, and conceivably bring them on 
the battlefields of Galicia and Flanders. 
But British and Russian agents were equally 
busy, urging Servia to placate Bulgaria by 
territorial concessions, promising Adrianople 
also to Ferdinand. And so Bulgaria, for the 
moment, held her hand. 


VIII. THE BATTLE OF FLANDERS 


In late October, while the outcome of the 
Vistula campaign was still in doubt, there 
opened in the western field the most terrible 
of all the campaigns of the present war to 
date. For the next five weeks on a front of 
barely twenty-five miles and with a depth of 
hardly ten, some hundreds of thousands of 
men by day and by night struggled for the 
possession of a score of villages between the 
North Sea and the Lys. At the end of five 
weeks the battle line at many points remained 
unchanged, and if at a few places the Ger- 
mans had advanced a mile or two, there was 
still lacking the slightest decisive advantage 
to either side. 

The purpose of the German strategy was 
plain. Antwerp taken, Ostend captured, 
there was an apparent opportunity to sweep 
down the coast to Calais, to Boulogne, to 
seize Dunkirk, the last French fortress in the 
north, to take root on the eastern shore of the 
Straits of Dover, to bring by canal and river 
the submarines, already so fatal to British 
warships, to threaten England as Napoleon 
had threatened it with invasion, to menace 
London by Zeppelin fleets, by heavy artillery 
and mines to close the Straits of Dover and 
leave the port of London as dead as that of 
Hamburg. 

Once Antwerp fell, the army corps re- 
leased from this operation drove south upon 
the heels of the retreating Belgians. From 
every corner of the German Empire garri- 
sons and artillery were gathered up for a su- 
preme thrust,—a thrust through France, but 
in fact aimed at England, the nation now be- 


come the object of the concentrated hatred 
and wrath of all Germany. 

Not less rapid was the concentration of the 
Allies. Coming north across the French 
frontier, French regular troops, British forces 
slowly withdrawn from the Aisne, Sikhs, 
Ghurkas, all the Indian contingent now to 
have their baptism of fire, Senegalese and 
Moroccan riflemen, Turcos and Legioniares, 
—finally the retreating remnant of the Bel- 
gians reinforced by French and British ma- 
rines,—gathered around the sleepy little 
Flemish town of Ypres, on the shores of the 
North Sea at Nieuport, behind the Yser 
River and the canal that joined it to the Lys, 
to meet the storm. 

A more admirable country for defense it 
is dificult to imagine. Eastward from the 
dunes stretched an intricate maze of river, 
canal and ditch, much of the land liable to 
inundation, once the sluices were open,—all 
of it certain to become a swamp, should the 
first storms of winter begin. On this front 
a dozen large and small villages, and hun- 
dreds of little stone farmhouses offered 
cover. Trenches dug to-day might be flooded 
to-morrow; artillery dragged within range 
over level fields might be submerged and 
bemired to-morrow. 

Such was the country between the Lys and 
the sea. Here for more than a month there 
continued with slight interruption one of the 
most intricate, confused and indescribable 
conflicts in all the history of war, fought by 
men of more races, religions, colors and na- 
tionalities than any battlefield in western Eu- 
rope had known since the onrush of the sol- 
diers of Islam was halted on the field of 
Tours. Asia, Africa, and even America and 
Australia shared in the glory and the 
slaughter. 


IX. THE DEADLOCK 


The first blow fell along the seacoast south 
of Ostend, fell upon the remnant of Belgian 
forces, led by their intrepid King standing 
behind the Ysexr River at Nieuport, where it 
enters the sea. Here for days the Belgians 
maintained an unequal combat. At the criti- 
cal moment a British fleet took station be- 
yond the dunes and with their heavy artillery 
beat down the German advance, after a 
slaughter which was terrible. 

Halted here, the Germans moved inland 
and came on again about Dixmude, halfway 
between Ypres and Nieuport. Here once 
more they made progress until the Belgians 
in their despair opened the sluices and the 
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SCENE OF THE FIGHTING IN WESTERN EUROPE 


water flowed over fertile fields carrying ruin 
with it, turning the whole country into a 
lake, drowning the invaders in huge num- 
bers, creating an obstacle impassable for the 
present, repeating the exploit of the Dutch 
in their glorious fight against Alva. 

Eastward from Dixmude, which pres- 
ently, after the most desperate of struggles 
and after changing hands many times, re- 
mained with the Germans, the attack was di- 
rected at Ypres. Here the British stood. 
Here the Kaiser’s wish was gratified and the 
troops of England met the gallant Bavarians 
and did not succumb. At points the line bent 
back. Such real gains as were made were 
made by the Germans, but the line held. 
Day and night the slaughter went on. 
Trenches, hills, farmhouses were taken and 
retaken. Villages and towns were trans- 
formed into heaps of ashes. 

To add to the horror, winter began and 
sleet and rain,—finally snow,—fell, trans- 
forming the whole country into a swamp. 
In the inextricable tangle of roads, buildings 


and ruined towns, the bodies of men lay un- 
buried for days. The streams and ditches 
were choked with the human wreckage. All 
semblance of strategy vanished. ‘Tactical 
considerations were subordinated to the sim- 
ple, single purpose of an advance by the mere 
weight of numbers. It became not a strug- 
gle based on the application of modern theo- 
ries, but a death grapple between thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of men, trans- 
formed by suffering, by deprivation, by the 
misery of the winter storms, to mere animals, 
clad in clothes reduced to rags, or undiscov- 
erable beneath the outward layers of mud. 
Again and again more losses, frightful at- 
trition, seemed to bring the German effort to 
a standstill. Yet always in a°few hours or 
days new thousands returned to the charge. 
Always, too, they came forward fearlessly, a 
song upon their lips. Regiments of youths 
took the place of the older men of the first 
line, but the boys were not less brave than 
the men, the recruits than the veterans. 
Such was the battle of Flanders. Such it 
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remained at the time these lines were writ- 
ten. After five weeks it was still a deadlock. 
Perhaps it was the prelude to a new phase in 
the Great War, in which campaigns such as 
that of the Marne and the Vistula would 
give way to a long, dull, terrible war of de- 
struction, of wearing out, in which victory 
would be discoverable, if at all, when the aw- 
ful toll of casualties first began to tell on the 
weaker of the opponents. Yet, if the battle 
had no decisive outcome, it remained unmis- 
takable that as the Kaiser had failed at the 
Vistula, he had so far failed in Flanders. On 
November 20 he was actually but a mile or 
two nearer Calais than on October 20; and 
the Allies, if they had not won a battle, had 
gained a month for Kitchener’s army. 

In the west, apart from Flanders, the re- 
sults of the November operations were insig- 
nificant. About Arras there was desperate 
fighting as indecisive as that to the north. 
Along the Aisne near Soissons the Germans 
gained ground only to lose it, but advances 
and retreats were over distances measured by 
one or two miles. Eastward to the Argonne, 
about Verdun, along the Meuse, along the 
Vosges the deadlock continued,—not a dead- 
lock endured calmly, but a continuing dead- 
lock which desperate effort on both sides 
could not break. Everywhere in the west the 
war was becoming a war of trenches, of aw- 
ful casualty lists, of indescribable human suf- 
fering, of misery and agony beyond the tell- 
ing, for which the official statements had no 
other phrase than the daily,—‘there is no 
decision.” 

With the coming of the first winter storms 
there was, too, raised the natural question: 
Would the campaigns end for the season? 
For this, unhappily, there could be but one 
answer. Germany, with the prospect of 
Kitchener’s million, of all the colonial levies 
in Africa and Asia, of new Russian hordes, 
could not yet resign the offensive. She could 
not consent to sit still, hemmed in by foes, 
cut off from all direct relations with the 
world by the fatal operation of sea power,— 
weaker in resources of capital, and eventu- 
ally of men, than her great opponents. 

Russia with the memories of Eylau and 
Moscow, her greatest triumphs won in win- 
ter, with an army inured to cold and hard- 
ship and now on the German frontier and in 
East Prussia and Galicia, had no incentive to 
pause. For France, the enemy on her soil 
doomed hundreds of thousands of her people 
to misery. To France and England alike, 
Belgium cried for deliverance. Every prep- 
aration, every consideration of military and 
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political importance, in late November 
pointed to a winter of horror. As the foes 
of Napoleon declined to give him a respite 
in 1814, so those of William II were plainly 
resolved to go forward. The mere burden 
of maintaining so many millions of men in 
arms compelled every sacrifice that might 
hasten the end of the conflict. 


X. NUMBERS 


In November speculation as to the num- 
bers actually engaged was general. Statis- 
ticians and strategists “lisped for millions till 
the millions came.” But the simple fact to 
be told with all frankness is that for the out- 
side world the subject remains a complete 
mystery. It is merely possible to guess, and 
to fortify guess by ingenious calculation. It 
is safe to say that most estimates have been 
exaggerated, but then it remains only to guess. 

With this preface I here set down the 
figures which seem to me to represent the 
maximum of possibility for the forces now 
actually in the field. 


Germany 3,000,000 France 2,000,000 
Austria 1,000,000 Russia 2,000,000 
—_—— England 250,000 

4,000,000 Belgium 200,000 

Servia 300,000 

4,750,000 


German and British figures for losses sup- 
ply a more satisfactory basis for calculation. 
My estimate for these is as follows: 


Germany 750,000 France 500,000 
Austria 350,000 Russia 500,000 
_—— England 50,000 

1,100,000 — Servia 70,000 

Belgium 80,000 

1,200,000 


In sum I believe that the four continental 
nations have put into the field, so far, forces 
twice as large as their regular first-line es- 
tablishments called out at the first mobiliza- 
tion, which would be about the total of the 
figures in both tables combined. The official 
lists of the Germans up to mid-October 
showed some 500,000 casualties. Since the 
real fighting did not begin until about Au- 
gust 14, this would mean a loss of 250,000 
per month or 750,000 to November 15. This 
in turn would represent a 20 per cent. loss. 
The same percentage would represent a 
500,000 loss for Russia and France. A 
British official list with the naval losses in- 
cluded for the same period showed 57,000. 
Allowing for the naval, 50,000 might be 
charged to the army and this, in turn, would 
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represent 20 per cent. of the 250,000, which 
is the largest figure it is possible to believe 
England has had in the field as yet. Austrian 
disasters warrant the belief that her losses 
have been far larger than those of Great 
Britain. 

Unquestionably, all the combatant nations 
have large reserves still available, but by no 
means the millions that are found in various 
patriotic estimates. Germany can without 
question put 1,500,000 new troops in; 
France, 1,000,000; Russia at least 2,000,000. 
All these are trained troops. Behind this 
Russia has inexhaustible resources of un- 
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trained men. France, outside of native 
troops, has relatively few. Austria, her first 
line being exhausted, will probably be the 
worst off of all. 

But it is well to remember that France, 
Austria and Germany must continue the 
business of national life, if only to supply the 
armies and feed the cannon. If these figures 
have any basis in fact, then the arrival of 
Kitchener’s million early in 1915, with the 
subsequent arrival of the second million by 
Autumn, must have a tremendous meaning, 
particularly as the contest tends more and 
more to become one of mere endurance. 
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FRENCH TRENCHES NEAR THE RIVER YSER, EXTREME FRONT OF FRENCH LEFT WING 
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CAMP OF FRENCH INFANTRY HELD IN RESERVE BETWEEN DUNKIRK AND YPRES, WHERE THE GERMAN 
FORCES RECENTLY RECEIVED A CRUSHING BLOW 
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TURKEY AND 


HER FRIENDS 


BY REV. GEORGE F. HERRICK, D.D. 


[Dr. Herrick, the author of the following article, was a resident of the Turkish Empire for half 
a century. Part of his service was rendered as the president of Anatolia College, although this was 


only one of many educational interests with which he was related. 


In his article contributed to 


this number, Mr. Oscar Straus refers to Dr. Herrick as one of the great Americans who have done 
so much for education in Turkey. Dr. Herrick wrote for the October REviEW an article on “The 


Turkish Crisis and American Interests.” 


HE die is cast. The overmastering 

influence of Germany at Constantinople 
has turned the long-balanced scale. ‘The 
Germans fomented ‘Turkish irritation over 
the seizure by England of the two dread- 
naughts building for her in British ship- 
yards. The Kaiser’s “friendship” for the 
Turkish Government was conspicuous even 
at the time of the Armenian massacres in 
1895; and German plans for a controlling 
influence in Turkey have prospered ever 
since and have now culminated in forcing the 
Turks to fight for Germany. The Turkish 
papers latest received here contain no inti- 
mation of the push into war which actually 
took place a few days after the publication 
of these papers at Constantinople. 

The Turkish Government and people, 
the Sultan, the Heir-Apparent, and a ma- 
jority of the Cabinet, saw the fatal peril of 
entering the war. A small minority in the 
Cabinet, pressed hard by Germany, has 
crushed Turkey between the anvil of her 
Western friends and the hammer of her 
Eastern foe. 

Hopes cherished for the success against 
tremendous odds of constitutional govern- 
ment long since suffered eclipse. Even the 
liberal Turks could not work unselfishly to- 
gether. ‘They long ago split into two hos- 
tile parties. Neither Arabs, Armenians, nor 
Greeks trusted them as possessed of sincere 
patriotism. Oriental ambitions are narrow, 
personal, or racial. 

Of the present population of Turkey,— 
about 18,000,000,—scarcely more than half 
are Turks. The Arabs, some 4,000,000, 
though co-religionists of the Turks, have 
never cordially accepted Turkish rule, nor 
have the Kurds, who are also Moslems. 
The 4,000,000 Greek and Armenian Chris- 
tians in Turkey have cherished their own 
national aspirations through all the centuries 
of their subjection.: 

The map of extreme southeastern Europe 
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and western Asia is not yet drawn. The 
process of carving the Turkey is not yet fin- 
ished. Before all is done the native peoples 
of Asia Minor, and probably of Constanti- 
nople also, will suffer untold anguish. It 
will be a time of great anxiety, perhaps 
of suffering, for foreign residents in the 
country. 

But some results can be reckoned on with 
such a degree of certainty that one may 
anticipate them pretty confidently, even 
though experience tells us that the unexpect- 
ed is continually happening in that part of 
the world. 

Every one of the Allies except Japan, also 
each one of the Balkan states, is deeply inter- 
ested in the outcome of the present struggle, 
and so is Italy. 

The papers publish information, coming 
from Berlin, that a Moslem “Holy War” 
is proclaimed at Constantinople! By whom? 
and to whom? ‘That kindly gentleman, the 
Sultan, is the only person authorized to pro- 
claim a Holy War. He does not desire war, 
holy or other. If he did issue such a proc- 
lamation, who would take heed? Not the 
Mohammedans of India or those of the 
Dutch East Indies, who are half of all the 
Mohammedans in the world. Probably the 
proclamation issues from Berlin. We may 
possess our souls in patience for the present. 
If we must have something to be frightened 
over, in addition to the actual horrors of the 
war in Europe, pan-Islamism or a Holy War 
will serve very well. But meantime we will 
remember that a brutum fulmen doesn’t kill 
men as rifles and cannon do. 


AMERICAN INTERESTS CHIEFLY PHIL- 
ANTHROPIC 


What concern have we with Turkey’s 
future? How will the great overturning 
affect America? Politically, not at all; com- 
mercially America has growing interests in 


Turkey. They are not of great magnitude 
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A GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE TURKISH ARMY 


(Note the modern uniforms worn by the officers of this group and by the officers and private soldiers in the 
picture below. This is only one indication of the complete modernization of the Turkish army) 
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TURKISH ARTILLERY IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

















TURKEY AND 
as yet. They will increase when the war is 
over. 

The chief American interests in Turkey 
have been, and will still be, philanthropic in- 
terests. ‘These institutions, churches, schools, 
hospitals, the press, now firmly established 
at all the strategic centers of Turkey, have 
cost many millions of dollars and are worked 
by between three hundred and four hundred 
‘ adult Americans. In the present conflict it 
will be the desire and the purpose of every 
power involved that no harm shall come to 
the persons or the institutions of Americans. 

This statement will not be questioned by 
anyone except in view of one probable re- 
sult of the war, viz.: the ascendency of Rus- 
sia in Asia Minor and at Constantinople. 

Fifty, and even twenty-five years ago, very 
few Americans were ready to look with any 
degree of favor at the prospect of Russia’s 
attaining her age-long desire and purpose of 
making Constantinople Czaragrad and dom- 
inating Asia Minor. But in the meantime 
two great changes have taken place. 

First, the position of American philan- 
thropic work in Turkey is tenfold stronger 
than it was thirty-five years ago. Our col- 
leges and high schools have not only in- 
creased in number during this time, but, 
what is much more important, it is during 
this period that these institutions have be- 
come possessed of adequate plants and teach- 
ing force and have become firmly established. 


INCREASED INFLUENCE WITH MOSLEMS 


We have also moved forward from a posi- 
tion where we had not yet gained the full 
confidence even of the Christian races, much 
less of the Moslems, to a position where we 
have the hearty and undoubting confidence of 
every race and of all classes of the people. 
This is evidenced by the fact that our schools 
are crowded with pupils from every race, 
and our hospitals and dispensaries, nearly all 
of them established within a score of years, 
are eagerly welcomed alike by Moslems and 
non-Moslems. 
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There are at least a thousand Moslem 
pupils in the American colleges and high 
schools in Turkey at the present time,—- 
boys and girls placed by their parents in 
Christian schools because they know that 
there alone is found thorough mental train- 
ing, coupled with that moral and spiritual 
discipline on which manly and womanly 
character is built up. 


RUSSIA’S FRIENDLY ATTITUDE 


Secondly, the attitude of Russians toward 
our work in Turkey has completely changed 
since General Ignatieff said to our early mis- 
sionaries, “My august master, the Czar of all 
the Russias, will never permit American mis- 
sionaries to plant their feet in Turkey.” 
The Russians have come to know us and 
understand our aims and methods better. 
They see that our work in all lines is not 
only no menace to their legitimate influence, 
but will help on those plans which in recent 
years have gone far to shape Russian policy 
for the uplift of her own people. There are 
now forty Russian pupils in Anatolia Col- 
lege. 

That Russia will attempt to destroy or 
even to limit and hamper our work is un- 
thinkable. There will be a closer govern- 
mental interest shown in that work than now 
exists, but we need not fear that harm will 
come from that. Under Russian domination 
the material condition of all the people will 
be greatly inproved and that will diminish 
emigration and furnish a basis for intellectual 
and spiritual progress. 

To aid in all this, Americans are in all 
respects better prepared than others to be 
the leaders. That in the next few years, the 
years of reconstruction, hardships will con- 
front us, to be endured with and for the 
people, is certain, but we shall help to usher 
in a new era for those long-suffering races. 
Of this high privilege let us be well assured. 
It is ours, in God’s providence, to contribute 
largely to the regeneration of the races of 
that historic land. 


























PANORAMIC VIEW OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 
(Standing on the college grounds, on the historic Bosphorus, one looks across from Turkey in Europe to 


Turkey in 


AMERICANS 


Asia) 


IN TURKEY 


THEIR NOTABLE WORK FOR EDUCATION 
BY HON. OSCAR S. STRAUS 


[Mr. Straus has represented our Government, as Minister and Ambassador, at Constantinople, 
at three different periods, having been persuaded to go the second and third times to deal with mat- 
ters of an urgent or delicate nature, because of his unusual success and ability as shown in the first 
period. At this time, when Turkey has been drawn into the great war, it is gratifying to obtain 
from Mr. Straus the sincere tribute presented herewith to the value of the work that American 


philanthropy has long carried on in the Turkish 


Frew people have a proper conception 
and understanding of the work carried 
on by the American missionaries in the Otto- 
man Empire. This work began as far back 
as 1820, when the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board started work in Palestine. The 
original purpose was to “convert the hea- 
then,” as distinguished from educational. It 
was soon discovered that the Mohammedan 
was no heathen and that he was sincerely and 
deeply attached to his own religion, which he 
believed to be better and more spiritual than 
Christianity. The Oriental forms of Chris- 
tianity with which the Mohammedans of 
Turkey were familiar, and which historically 
are the oldest, gave them some justification 
for so believing. 

The idea of converting the heathen always 
had an attraction and a romantic spiritual 
charm for devout Christians, and was one 
of the motives in the background that finally 
induced Ferdinand and Isabella to lend coun- 
tenance to the plan of Columbus, which re- 
sulted in the discovery of our country. 

The growth of the American missions in 
Turkey during the first thirty years was 
comparatively slow. At Constantinople 
work in Bible translation and the creation of 
a Christian literature in three languages, in 
opening primary schools as well as in evange- 
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listic efforts was begun by the early mission~ 
aries, Goodell, Dwight, and Schauffler in 
1832, and in the early 50’s the work already 
begun in Syria was greatly strengthened by 
such men as Dr. William M. Thompson, 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Bliss and Rev. Henry 
Jessup, who were subsequently joined by 
others of equally high attainments, such as 
George E. Post and James S. Dennis, who 
came to Beirut and established the Syrian 
Protestant College, which now has a student 
roll of some nine hundred, and a medical 
school which will compare favorably with 
some of our best medical colleges. The 
president is Howard S. Bliss, the son of the 
founder, who is still, after some sixty years 
of service, the emeritus president of this 
excellent institution. 

The two principal American missionary 
bodies that have carried on the work in 
Turkey are the Presbyterian and the Con- 
gregational boards, the one the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, having its head- 
quarters in New York, and the other the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, with headquarters in Bos- 
ton. They subsequently divided the field 
between them, the Presbyterian board taking 
the southern or Syrian field with its center 
in Beirut, on the Mediterranean coast, and 














AMERICANS IN TURKEY 


the other, the American board, taking the 
northern field with its center in Constanti- 
nople. The purposes of both of these mis- 
sionary bodies was religious, as distinguished 
from educational ; and in 1856 the American 
board passed a resolution distinctly limiting 
its activities to missionary work. 

Just as the Presbyterian board had sent a 
high class of men to the southern field, so 
the American board had sent an equally 
high class of men to the northern field, who 
soon discovered that one of the most crying 
needs of the people was education, and that 
the Eastern Christian was as much in need of 
this education as the Mohammedan. 

In 1857 James and William Dwight, the 
sons of Rev. Dr. H. G. O. Dwight, then a 
missionary in Constantinople, called to the 
attention of Christopher Robert, the New 
York merchant and philanthropist, the neces- 
sity of founding a school at Constantinople 
for higher education, as distinguished from 
missionary work. Out of this effort de- 
veloped the foundation of Robert College, 
which began a few years thereafter in a very 
small way under the guidance and leadership 
of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. The greatest oppo- 
sition that the American missionaries and 
educators had to encounter in Turkey did 
not come from the Mohammedans, who re- 
garded their efforts, if not with opposition, 
at least with a certain degree of complacency, 
but the opposition came from the French 
and Russian influences. 

Dr. George Washburn, the son-in-law of 
Dr. Hamlin, and who for thirty-four years 
was president of Robert College, in his recol- 
lections, “Fifty Years in Constantinople,” 
confirms this view in stating that Dr. Ham- 
lin was right in believing that the opposition 
to Robert College did not come from the 
Turks but from the Christian Powers above 
referred to, who opposed the establishment 
of the college because it would promote and 
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extend the use of the English language and 
the influence of Protestant and American 
ideas in the East. 

From my own experience during the three 
different times I represented the United 
States in Turkey as Minister and as Ambas- 
sador, I found most of the difficulties the 
American missionary and educational insti- 
tutions in Turkey encountered were insti- 
gated by French and Russian agents, who 
succeeded in imbuing the minds of the Otto- 
man officials in the various provinces with 
the thought that the American institutions 
had a political object and were propagating 
sedition. 

During my second mission to Turkey, in 
1898, I attended the annual conference of 
the delegates from the several missionary 
fields in the Ottoman Empire, and listened 
to their reports, from which it appeared that 
not a single Musselman had been converted 
during the year, and that in fact the drastic 
measures adopted by the government made 
direct work for Mohammedans for the time 
impossible. I was very much interested in 
the reports, some oral and some written, pre- 
sented by many of the earnest and capable 
men who were in charge of the several hun- 
dred missionary schools, or more correctly 
stated, schools conducted by the missionaries 
throughout Asiatic and European Turkey. 
I was asked to express my views as to the 
work of the missions, and I may say here 
what I said then. 

I told them that as the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of our Government, I had no off- 
cial views to express. My aim and purpose 
had been to secure for them and each of 
them the fullest protection of their rights in 
the Empire as American citizens. “That per- 
sonally, of course, I had taken deep interest 
in their work, which I regarded as important 
and substantial. From an educational point 
of view their work had been of a two-fold 
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nature, direct and indirect. ‘The direct work 
was that which was accomplished by the 
seven American colleges in various parts of 
Turkey, their several hospitals and medical 
schools, and their four hundred and more 
elementary schools throughout the Empire. 
That in all these educational institutions a 
much better, more systematic and higher 
method of education had been introduced 
into the Empire, and while their scholars 
were almost exclusively drawn from Arme- 
nian, Bulgarian, Greek and Syrian Christian 
families, the result was most helpful and 
enlightening, 

The indirect result I considered of no less 
importance. That the establishment - and 
growth of the American school system in 
Turkey had had the effect, which was gen- 
erally recognized, of stimulating the Turk- 
ish authorities in revising their own school 
system and establishing many new schools, 
and thus improving to a degree at least their 
whole educational system. 

I can not speak too highly of the splendid 
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labors and valuable services rendered by such 
men as I have named. I doubt whether any 
of our American colleges have had a higher 
class of educators at their head than Dr. 
George Washburn, who for thirty-four years 
devoted his best energies to the upbuilding 
and development of Robert College. His 
successor, Dr. C. F. Gates, is a man also of 
the highest ability and scholarship. I would 
also mention as the highest type of American 
educators who have devoted the greater part 
of their lives to educational work in Turkey, 
Rev. Drs. Henry O. Dwight, George F. 
Herrick, Isaac and Edwin Bliss, who to- 
gether with others, by their wisdom, their 
kindness and benevolence have done so much 
in interpreting the American spirit to the 
officials and the people of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

With the coming of the new régime, in 
1909, which ushered in a more liberal spirit 
than existed under the reign of the spy sys- 
tem of Abdul Hamid, there has also come 
an appreciation and understanding of the 




















ANATOLIA COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL AT, MARSOVAN, IN ASIA MINOR, SOUTH OF THE BLACK SEA 
(Rev. George E. White, D. D., President; Rev. C. C. Tracy, D. D., President Emeritus) 
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PROTESTANT COLLEGE AT BEIRUT 


real aim and purpose of the American insti- 
tutions of education in Turkey, and as a 
result. many of the better Turkish families, 
including the higher officials, are sending for 
the first time their sons and daughters to the 
American Girls College under the presi- 
dency of Mary Mills Patrick, a woman of 
exceptional learning and capacity, to Robert 
College, to Anatolia College at Marsovan, 
and to other leading American schools in the 
Empire. 

I can not in this brief article describe the 
leavening influence Robert College has had 
through its graduates in Bulgaria, and the 
influence the Syrian. Protestant College has 


had throughout the Empire and in Egypt. 

The effect upon Turkey by reason of its 
entrance into this world-war can not be 
foreseen, but whatever may be the result 
upon the future activities of the American 
educational institutions, the value of their 
achievements up to the present time can not 
fail in being an important factor in the future 
development of the Ottoman people, whether 
the Ottoman Empire be continued in some 
form or another as a separate entity, or, as 
is more likely, be apportioned among the 
dominant powers, thus complicating and 
making more difficult the readjustment of 
the European and Ottoman world. 
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QUADRANGLE OF ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY AT SHANGHAI, CHINA 


(Science Hall in the center, the Preparatory Department at the right) 


AMERICA’S TORCH-BEARING 
IN ASIA 


BY CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER 


(Judge of the United States Court for China) 


[Judge Lobingier, now of Shanghai, China, was formerly professor of law in the Nebraska 














State University. During the ten years from 1904 to the present year, he was a judge of the Court 
of First Instance in the Philippine Islands. Early this year he went to his present post in China. He 
is a great legal authority, and is himself an admirable representative of that spirit of American 
helpfulness and good-will in the Orient that this article of his, on “America’s Torch-Bearing in 
Asia,” sets forth with so much of sympathy and appreciation. He was for years the chancellor of 
the Philippine Academy and University Extension Institute, and besides being a great authority in 
the field of comparative jurisprudence, has always been active in the promotion of every phase of 
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the preponderance of America in the educa- 
tional awakening of this vast nation. St. 
John’s University at Shanghai has just cele- 
brated its thirty-fifth anniversary and looks 
back upon a full generation of noble service 
to Chinese people. In that eventful though 
brief period it has sent forth many of the 
flower of China’s youth who are already 
taking their places in the new situation that 
confronts their country. More and more 
must it look for its leaders to this and 
similar institutions and in the future de- 
velopment of China St. John’s promises 
to play a still larger and more honorable 
part. 

But its history and achievements, though 
especially dear to its faculty and students, 
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NE of the facts which most impress’ 
a newcomer to China, like myself, is movement whose results are shared by two 


have a broader significance and typify a 


great nations. 


WHAT I FIND IN CHINA 


Within the immediate vicinity of Shang- 
hai alone there are several institutions of 
higher learning which, like St. John’s Uni- 
versity, have been founded and conducted 
under American auspices. A little to the 
west in this same province is Soochow Uni- 
versity, maintained by the Southern Metho- 
dist Church of America, and a little farther 
still, but yet in Kiangsu, is Nanking 
University, interdenominational, but under 
American leadership. A few weeks ago it 
was my privilege to make the ascent of Tai- 
shan, the world’s oldest sacred mountain, 
and at its base I found a flourishing secondary 
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school supported by the Northern Methodist 
Church of the United States. And these, I 
learn, are instances that might be duplicated 
almost anywhere among the eighteen prov- 
inces of the old Middle Kingdom. 

But America’s educational influence in 
China is not limited to the teaching forces 
actually at work there, potent and far-reach- 
ing as they are. For the universities of the 
homeland have long been attracting the sons 
of China to their doors. It is now sixty 
years since Yung Wing, the pioneer Chinese 
student in America, graduated at Yale. 
Since then the number of such students has 
grown steadily until to-day it has reached 
nearly one thousand. And the results of 
this movement are everywhere apparent. 
Only last month I visited Pei-Yang Univer- 
sity near Tientsin, where I found as presi- 
dent Mr. Chao, a Chinese graduate (summa 
cum laude) of Harvard, working harmoni- 
ously with a faculty largely American, but 
including other Chinese who had studied in 
America. At the recent annual dinner of 
the American University Club, of Shanghai, 
a very considerable number of those present 
were Chinese graduates of American institu- 
tions and their enthusiasm for alma mater 
was not less pronounced than that of the 
American members. I was informed in 
Peking that the dinner of the Corresponding 
Club there was the occasion for a similar 
manifestation. 

These facts are apparent to any visitor in 
China. What is not so obvious is that this 
American educational effort in China is part 
of a national undertaking which began long 
ago and now well-nigh encircles the vast 
continent of Asia. 


AN EMPIRE OF EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 


The same New England which furnished 
schoolmasters for southern and _ western 
America soon sent missionaries (as well as 
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traders) to more distant lands; and the open- 
ing of the Nineteenth Century saw the hum- 
ble beginnings of American influence in the 
Pacific. In 1792 Captain Gray, of the good 
ship Columbia, discovered and named the 
great river of the Northwest, and his was 
the first American craft to circumnavigate 
the globe. ‘Then came the earliest mission- 
aries to Burmah, and in 1820 Hiram Bing- 
ham, the Apostle of Hawaii, began his labors 
with his fellow missionaries who founded 
America’s first educational outpost. Oahu 
College, established primarily for the chil- 
dren of missionaries, was frequented by the 
sons of California pioneers (for it was their 
nearest school), and to-day amid changed 
conditions and under a new name (Punahou 
Academy), it is doing a great share toward 
assimilating Hawaii’s polyglot population. 

So through the first half of the century the 
American missionary movement spread west- 
ward, gaining a foothold in China and 
Japan, and laying the foundations of those 
educational enterprises which have grown to 
such proportions in our own day. 

At Beyrut in Syria, almost at the base 
of Mt. Lebanon, amid the historic associa- 
tions of several millenniums, and close to 
lands held sacred by the whole Western 
World, stands an institution which, year by 
year, has given hope and inspiration to the 
unfortunate Arabic-speaking subjects of the 
Sultan. Anyone who has come in contact 
with its alumni must have been impressed 
with its far-reaching influence. 

In 1871 a mission school for girls was 
established under American auspices at Scu- 
tari, the Asiatic suburb of Constantinople. 
Within a score of years it grew into a col- 
lege, and now, under the presidency of a 
noble American woman, Mary Mills Pat- 
rick, it is about to occupy its new home in 
Constantinople itself on the heights above 
the Besphorus. 

















CAMPUS OF PEKING UNIVERSITY 
(Showing in order from left to right, Collins Hall, Pilcher Hall, Taft Hall, 
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=|] people. In the Philippines, 
where it relieves a Babel of 
tongues and supplies a com- 
mon language, the sole me- 
dium of instruction in all 
the government schools is 
English, and one hears it 
among the children even in 
the remotest districts. At 
the commencement of Con- 
stantinople College, in 
1913, a prize for English 
composition was awarded 
to a young Turkish girl 
whose poetic genius found 
ample expression in that 
language. 








SHANTUNG PROTESTANT UNIVERSITY, CHINA 


(College of Arts and Science) 


INDIA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


Time will permit no more than a passing 
mention of American missionary schools and 
colleges in British India. But a little farther 
to the East, in the Philippine Islands, the 
United States Government itself has under- 
taken an educational enterprise on a gigantic 
scale. Here the program, as officially an- 
nounced, is not less ambitious than “to make 
the Filipinos literate in English and to give 
them the elements, at least, of industrial 
training.” - For nearly fourteen years this 
enterprise has been in progress, and about a 
half a million Filipino children are enrolled 
in public schools under American direction, 
but supported from Philippine revenues. 
Practically every native barrio or village has 
its primary school; every town of importance 
a secondary school; every province its high 
school; and at the apex of the pyramid stands 
the new and growing Uni- 


And along with the 
spread of English has come 
the diffusion of those ideas 
of democracy and liberty of which the Eng- 
lish language and literature afford the most 
complete vehicle. ‘Thus we may account in 
part, at least, for the political renaissance in 
the Balkans, for the struggles, blind and mis- 
directed though they be, of enfeebled Persia 
toward freer institutions; and finally for the 
movement which overthrew the Dragon 
Throne of China. 

And may we not hope and believe that 
these intellectual and political changes have 
been accompanied by a moral and spiritual 
awakening, and that the prime object of the 
thousands of American men and women who 
have consecrated their lives to the uplift of 
Asia has not been unattained? For mere 
learning, without character, is dangerous; 
and a government lacking a moral basis rests 
upon sand. China’s Lawgiver and Sage, 
when asked “what should be done in order 








versity of the Philippines. 


WHAT OF THE RESULTS? 


Thus the American edu- 
cational effort,—private, 
denominational, or govern- 
mental,—has_ well-nigh 
surrounded the Asiatic con- 
tinent. What of its results, 
present or _ prospective? 
Doubtless it has contributed 
much to the spread of the 
English language, already 
the lingua franca of the Far 
East and bidding fair to be- 
come the alternative tongue 














of more than one Oriental 
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to conduct the government of a country,” 
said: “Make it your aim to wish for moral 
well-being.” 

Along with other nationalities Americans 
naturally hope for a larger share in the trade 
of China and are sometimes impatient that 
the increase is not more rapid. But there is 
high authority for “seeking first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness” and an assu- 
rance that material things will be added 
later. If it becomes the good fortune of my 
country to be the teacher of Asia I do not 
fear that its commerce will flow entirely or 
chiefly in other channels. And is it not 
a higher honor to enlighten a people than 
to conquer it or even to supply its im- 
ports? 

Nor should we suppose that Asia is the 
sole beneficiary of America’s educational 
undertaking. 


“Teaching we learn 
And giving we receive.” 


And no nation can contribute so largely 
to the uplift of another without feeling the 
reacting impulse of lofty endeavor. 

Asia, the cradle of mankind, is the source 
of all existing religions, the original home of 
letters,—for Cadmus meant merely the East. 
All the stories and legends represent the 
Wise Men as coming from the East, and 
an English writer has said that the far- 
ther he went West the surer he was that 
the Wise Men must have come from the 
East. 

The fires of learning which burned so 
brightly in ancient Asia were later extin- 
guished or at least became dim and 
smoldering. But the torch of learning 
there lighted has been passed on. Asia 


hands it to Greece, Greece to Rome, Rome 


to Britain, Britain to America; and Amer- 
ica brings it once more to Asia, there to 
rekindle the fires at the ancient shrines of 
culture. 


A KOREAN INSTANCE 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S WORK FOR THE BLIND AND DEAF 


“When nations are at war with each other in civilized Europe, is it not providential 
that this convention, with philanthropic purposes, should have been, as it was, convened 
in this far-off corner of the world? It seemsthat the angel of love and civilization has 
bidden good-bye to Europe for a while, and come to Cho-sen [Korea] to bless the Blind 


and the Deaf of the Far East!” 


HE words quoted above are those of 

Mr. Yamagata, editor of the Seoul Press, 
a newspaper published in the capital of Korea. 
They were spoken at a convention held in 
the Korean city of Pyong-yang in the interest 
of education for the blind and deaf of the 
Far East. He explained that this was the 
very first meeting of its kind that had been 
held in the Orient; and delegates were pres- 
ent from China, Japan, Manchuria, and dif- 
ferent parts of Korea. Mr. Yamagata paid 
a tribute to the American woman physician, 
Dr. Hall, who had founded the school and 
had organized the convention. He declared 
that “when the peoples became sufficiently 
civilized and wise, they will honor the names 
of such educational leaders above those of 
generals and admirals now fighting in 
Europe.” 

Count Terauchi, the Governor-General of 
Korea, in a message of good-will, expressed 
a very intelligent appreciation and charac- 
terized the education of the blind and deaf 


as “the most difficult of the various philan- 
thropic works.’’ Continuing, he said: “Un- 
less those engaged in the work feel that 
their mission is great and noble, they will 
never be able perfectly to discharge their re- 
sponsibility. I greatly admire you for de- 
voting yourselves heart and soul to this work 
for so many years.” 

The Governor of the province, that of 
South Pyong-yang, is Mr. Matsunaga, from 
whose remarks at the convention we quote 
the following as showing the high regard 
that has been won by an American woman 
for her patient and persistent work, and the 
spirit of -friendly codperation that the high 
Japanese officials are glad to express: 


We well understand that the undertaking of 
the work for the blind and deaf meets with great 
difficulties along the line of support, for even in 
our home land, Japan, as well as in Europe and 
America, such schools established by the Govern- 
ment or by the public, have received annual 
grants from their respective governments. 

The work for the blind in Pyong-yang was es- 






































CONVENTION IN THE INTEREST OF EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND AND DEAF, HELD IN PYONG-YANG, KOREA,— 
| THE FIRST MEETING OF ITS KIND IN THE FAR EAST 


(Dr. Hall, who has directed the work for the blind in Pyong-yang for twenty years, is the fourth lady from the 
eft, of those seated) 


' 


tablished in 1894 by the present director, Mrs. 
Hall. If we think of its past history we shall see 
that it has passed through quite serious difficul- 
ties. In the summer of 1894 it had to be sus- 
pended for a time on account of the Japanese- 
Chinese War. Before the restoration of peace, un- 
fortunately, Mrs. Hall’s husband was suddenly 
taken ill and passed away. After new buildings 
had been completed the work was again inter- 
rupted by the Japan-Russia War, and later these 
buildings were destroyed by fire in 1906. On the 
other hand Mrs. Hall has 


There are now nearly forty students under the 
care of your department, and success has been the’ 
reward of your indomitable perseverance. We 
admire you for great and constant labor, and for 
your patience. You have also been the promoter 
of this convention, the first of its kind in the Far 
East, which is meeting to-day, and I respect you 
for so fine an undertaking. 

We need to remember that differences in condi- 
tions and customs of the various countries make 
much study and investigation necessary in order 
to carry on the work for the 





ceaselessly worked in the 
Hospital of Extended Grace 
for Women. She has given 
herself unsparingly to the 
work for the sick and defect- 
ives, exerting all of her pow- 
ers in the midst of non-civil- 
ization, with a foreign lan- 
guage, strange manners and 
customs to hinder her. She 
served herself as an instruct- 
or and has sent - students 
abroad to be trained as teach- 
ers for the future. Moreover, 
she works herself as a com- 
piler of the textbooks for the 
blind, and has improved the 
conditions of the school ac- 








blind and deaf. I am sure 
that the discussion of all these 
problems by the delegates in 
the interest of humanity will 
be of great value, not only to 
those directly connected with 
this work but also to those 
engaged in social and eco- 
nomic effort. 


One might multiply in- 
stances gathered from 
many regions in the East- 
ern world, to show the 
value of the unselfish 
work for education, 
health, and social progress 
that Americans have insti- 








cording to the need of the 
times, or as educational re- 
forms were made. 


GOVERNOR MATSUNAGA, OF SOUTH 
PYONG-YANG PROVINCE, KOREA 


tuted and carried to suc- 
cessful results. 















































THE FIELD HOSPITAL AT UTUADO, PORTO RICO, FOR THE TREATMENT OF ANEMIA 


. 


THE PHYSICAL EMANCIPATION 
OF PORTO RICO 


BY ALTON G. GRINNELL 


“As only by the cataclysms of the natural world has it been prepared for man’s habitation, so by 


some wars have come benefits unforeseen, with 
general.” 


O the United States Government, and 

more especially to an officer of the 
Medical Corps, United States Army, and his 
confréres, Poro Rico owes a debt which may 
not be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

The eradication of the parasitical plague 
which for more than four hundred years 
previous to American occupation had debili- 
tated the laborers of that island has been 
accomplished through the tireless efforts of 
Major Bailey K. Ashford during a period 
of fourteen years. 

The Porto Rican is grateful. He is more 
than that. Inclined at first to look with sus- 
picion upon all strangers, he accepted very 
gingerly the new treatment offered by the 
“Americano,” but now that he is cured of 
his “enfermedad” and has good red blood 
coursing through his veins and ambition re- 
stored; he is a stanch American. 


WRETCHEDNESS OF THE LABORER 


Major Ashford accompanied the Fourth 
Army Corps to Porto Rico during the Span- 
ish War and his attention was immediately 
attracted by the muddy, yellow pallor and 
the debilitated condition of the laborers of 


an amelioration of the condition of mankind in 
—ROSWELL PARK. 


the island. Practically the whole population 
seemed to be anemic and the deplorable con- 
dition of the peasants was explained by the 
compound theory of improper food, tropical 
climate, and malaria. When a terrific hurri- 
cane swept the island in August, 1899, this 
condition was much aggravated, and most of 
the coffee plantations were destroyed. Thou- 
sands were left homeless and Dr. Ashford 
was ordered to establish an army field hos- 
pital to care for the indigent sick, the city 
hospitals being totally inadequate for this 
work. 

At this time coffee was one of the chief in- 
dustries of Porto Rico and when disaster fell 
upon it, the peons who worked from hand to 
mouth upon the plantations for a mere pit- 
tance, were reduced to extreme poverty. Their 
heritage of anemia had made them amen- 
able to all sorts of physical ailments, and 
they now came or were brought into the hos- 
pital in an emaciated, .half-starved condition. 


HOOKWORM INFECTION 


Dr. Ashford was surprised to find that 
after two months of treatment with a gener- 
ous and nutritious diet, together with iron 
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In a paper read before 
the International Con- 
gress on Hygiene and 
Demography, held at 
Washington, in Septem- 
ber, 1913, Major Ash- 
ford stated: 


This unrecognized dis- 
ease from earliest colonial 
days has been responsible 
for the unjust charge of the 
full-blooded European that 
the Porto Rican laborer was 
lazy and indolent, and only 
after a tremendous cyclone 





which threw the coffee 
worker upon his own re- 
sources, was the mask 





TYPICAL FACES IN PORTO RICO, MAN AND BOY 


and arsenic, his patients were as weak and 
miserable as when admitted. ‘This convinced 
him that he was dealing with a disease and 
not with starvation. He immediately made 
an examination of the blood of about twenty 
patients and observed a condition which he 
knew was frequently associated with parasitic 
infections. Further investigations developed 
the fact that all of his patients were heavily 
infected with the eggs of the hookworm. 

On November 24, 1899, he announced by 
telegraph to the chief army surgeon at San 
Juan, “This day proven the cause of many 
progressive and pernicious anemias of this 
island to be due to anchylostomum duo- 
denale.” He later published an article in the 
New York Medical Journal showing the 
terrible fatality in Porto Rico from this dis- 
ease and its importance as an industrial ques- 
tion in reducing the productive capacity of 
the people. 

Soon after this Major Ashford came to 
Washington on a short leave and brought 
with him some specimens of the Porto Rican 
worm which he turned over to Dr. Charles 
Wardell Stiles, the noted zodlogist, who an- 
nounced that they belonged to a new species. 
Later, after examination of the specimens 
from Porto Rico together with those from the 
southern part of the United States, he de- 
clared them to be similar and named _ the 
species (Necator americanus). 

This was the first act in a drama which 
has for its stage a large part of the earth’s 
surface between 36 degrees north and 30 
degrees south, for it has been estimated that 
more than half of the population of the world 
live ‘in the area of hookworm infection.” It 
was the beginning of the first campaign on a 
great scale ever waged against this parasite. 


snatched from the~face of 
one of the most pitiful situ- 
ations known .to~ medical 
history. When urged by the planter, by the Insu- 
lar Government, and by the American ‘people, to 
arise and go to work, he lay down to die in droves, 
at last incapable of responding to even dire neces- 
sity. 


FIGHTING PRECONCEPTIONS | 


In January, 1902, after a careful study in 
the Surgeon General’s Library at Washing- 
ton, Major Ashford returned to’Porto Rico, 
and, i in company with Dr. Walter W. King, 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
requested of the director of the Tricoche 
Hospital at Ponce that a ward be set aside 
for a study of cases. This was done and a 
rule was made to take into this ward only 
those cases that were considered hopeless. 
These had, previous to this time, -practically 
all died, and consequently there was much 
enthusiasm among the hospital staff when a 
goodly percentage of such cases recovered 
under the new treatment. 

The story of this campaign, like that of 
all great achievements, is-a recital of years 
of hard and often discouraging work. Major 
Ashford wrote scientific and popular articles 
describing his discovery and naming the sim- 
ple treatment necessary to cure the disease. 
The Porto Rican doctors who read the 
scientific articles turned to their favorite text- 
books and looked up “Ankylostomiasis.” 
They found very little on the subject, ‘but 
smilingly admitted that it was known in 
Europe as ‘‘Miner’s Anemia,” and. while it 
was interesting to know that the hookworm 
existed in Porto Rico, everyone knew per- 
fectly well that the pallor of the Porto Rican 
laborers was due to a vegetable and codfish 
diet, malaria, and tropical climate. 

Those who read the popular articles 
thought that this was an ingenious way to 
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attract attention to a condition which had 
already been better explained, and remained 
unconvinced. 

In every campaign against Uncinariasis in 
the world there have always been three 
stages: (1) the facetious period when the 
funny papers have their fling and the people 
insinuate that the “lazy bug” might not be 
a stranger to certain of their otherwise 
healthy-looking acquaintances; (2) the con- 
tentious, argumentative period, and (3) the 
period when the public is convinced. 


GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


There were only a handful of friends at 
first, but further articles and addresses 
aroused the interest and concern of the Audi- 
tor of Porto Rico, Mr. Post, and through 
him the Governor, Hon. William H. Hunt. 
In February, 1904, the Porto Rican legisla- 
ture appropriated $5000 for the study and 
treatment of anemia in Porto Rico. Drs. 
Ashford and King, and Dr. Gutierrez, of 
Porto Rico, were appointed members of the 
commission, the War and Treasury Depart- 
ments of the United States ceding the services 
of the first two named. ‘This appropriation 
Was quite inadequate and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Surgeon General of the 
Army, the War Department furnished a com- 
plete field hospital and many scientific instru- 
ments and books. 


HOW THE DISEASE IS PROPAGATED 


The hookworm, which is from one-third 
to one-half inch long, when fully grown, 
gains admission to the body while still micro- 
scopically small, through the skin, usually of 
the feet, and journeys upward until it finds 
its way into the small intestines, where it 
clings tothe walls and emits a poisonous 
fluid which causes the disease. ‘The female 
worms in the body produce an amazing 
number of eggs, which, when they reach 
the earth, hatch quickly, unless killed 
by sunlight, and the reinfection goes end- 
lessly on. 

In a light case the individual, previously 
vigorous and energetic, gradually finds him- 
self losing in strength and inclination to 
work, with symptoms of dyspepsia and per- 
haps a faint pallor. To his friends and 
neighbors he is “run down.” To unfriendly 
eyes he is “lazy and good for nothing.” 

A moderate case looks and feels distinctly 
sick. There is no longer a mere disinclina- 
tion to work, but partial disability. The vic- 
tim is pale and exertion brings on throbbing 
of the arteries and palpitation of the heart, 
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MAJOR BAILEY K. ASHFORD, MEDICAL CORPS, 
U. S. A., PORTO RICO’S LIBERATOR FROM THE 
HOOKWORM 


sudden changes of position, sudden dizziness. 
He is half narcotized, as it were. 

An extreme case: The patient has arrived 
at that stage when fatal termination may 
occur at any time. Extreme pallor, dilated 
heart, etc. 


MANY PATENT-MEDICINE DUPES 


The well-informed and better class of 
Porto Ricans, who were well fed and well 
shod, and therefore protected from the in- 
fection, being skeptical and having centuries 
of prejudice behind them, the commission’s 
only salvation was the poor man himself, who 
was so utterly miserable that he could not 
be more so, and, having faithfully embraced 
any and all remedies which had heretofore 
been offered him, now accepted gingerly the 
new cure for his “enfermedad” (illness). He 
had, previous to this time, consumed an 
amazing quantity of patent blood restorers, 
these “remedies” having been foisted upon 
the natives by agents from the same country 
which later sent forth its scientists and 
laboratories. This ghoulish industry saw its 
best days when finance was at its lowest ebb, 
after the cyclone. The native doctors had 
an average of 15,000 people to attend, mak- 
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CHARACTERISTIC DWELLING OF THE POOR 


ing it impossible for them to reach the rural 
population, about 70 per cent. of whom were 
sick and all indigent. Nine-tenths of the 
population lived in the rural districts, unap- 
proachable by roads, and generally reached 
only over break-neck trails. But few had the 
modest fee to tempt a physician’s call, and 
the majority were obliged to depend upon 
the promises of patent-medicine men and 
charlatans. 


THE LABORER AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 


The soil of Porto Rico, being continually 
polluted, and protected from the sun by trees 
and vegetation, is unusually well adapted to 
the propagation of the hookworm, and as 
most of the laborers go bare-footed they are 
chronic anemics. ‘The remedy of this con- 
dition is, of course, such as is dictated by 


modern sanitation,—sanitary privies and 
regulations punishing defecation on the 
ground. ‘That such seemingly simple and 


inexpensive measures can be inaugurated 
only slowly and with the aid of strenuous 
efforts to enlighten the natives on the part 
of those in charge of the campaign is seen 
from the following picture of the Porto 
Rican peon as drawn by Major Ashford and 
quoted from his report: 


The laborer of Porto Rico is a tiller of the soil 
pure and simple, living by sufferance in a rude 
hut built by himself on ground which he does not 
own. With a large family he is powerless to save 
a penny of his earnings, and, as Weyl puts it, 
“it would be a crime for him to attempt to do 
so.” When not a victim of anemia he is usually 
a well-nourished and well-built man of medium 
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stature, reserved, deeply suspicious of strangers, 
unschooled but astute, generous and respectful. 
Again eliminating anemia, his diseases are few, 
as are his vices. He is long-suffering, and above 
all hard-working, but his methods of labor are 
primitive and wasteful. He is totally dependent 
upon the outcome of his crops and not being a land 
owner and unable to read and write he looks up 
to the planter whom he serves for protection and 
ideas. 

In the mountains he is a coffee laborer and a 
white man; on the sea coast he is more frequently 
a negro or a mulatto. His food is confined chiefly 
to native vegetables and fruit, with rice, codfish, 
and condiments. His diet lacks proteids and fats 
and would be considered poor in Europe or North 
America. Take away his wages and he lives from 
hand to mouth on native fruits and vegetables, for 
rice, codfish, and condiments he must buy. 


Judging from this graphic picture of the 
victim and his environment, it does not seem 
remarkable that the anemia of Porto Rico 
is much more fatal than the same disease in 
the United States and Europe, nor that two 
out of every hundred died yearly of 
Uncinariasis and most of the other ninety- 
eight who lived under the same conditions 
were infected with the disease, before the be- 
ginning of Major Ashford’s campaign. 

As soon as the first hospital for the treat- 
ment of anemic patients was opened the sick 
began to arrive in great numbers. Dr. Ash- 
ford says: 


SUCCESS OF THE GOVERNMENT'S CAMPAIGN 


We had told the Governor we might treat 600 
cases, but when considerably more than 600 had 
been treated in Bayamon in less than one month 
and a cured patient began to deposit his entire 
family and that of his neighbor’s at one morning 
clinic, it became evident that we had to move 
to some other town where we were not known or 
succumb to force of numbers. We moved to 
Utuado, said to be the most hungry of all the 
Porto Rican municipalities, with a population of 
40,000. We rapidly organized our work to satisfy 
the demand we knew would come, and in spite of 
every care and outside assistance were again over- 
whelmed with patients. They came from every 
barrio of the extensive municipality, afoot, horse- 
back, and in hammocks. As soon as some notorious 
old anemic who had spent his last cent to buy iron 
pills would return to his barrio from our hospital 
cured, the whole barrio would swarm about our 
ears. 


Our plan was to leave Utuado for some other 
town in a month, but we never got away. Cer- 
tainly this work was none the easier for the two 
American members of the commission who had to 
contend with a foreign language, and a dialect at 
that, and with a people whose customs and modes 
of life were not well known, even by many edu- 
cated Porto Ricans; nor was it at all less trying 
to Dr. Gutierrez, who was taking his part in an 
unpopular work at the expense of his private inter- 
ests. In five months, our $5000 was spent and 
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5049 cases had been treated, 
and we withdrew to San Juan 
to write the report of the work. 


This report proved con- 
clusively the cause of death 
from Porto Rican anemia 
and showed that insufficient 
and improper food was 
simply a predisposing fac- 
tor. It demonstrated that 
Uncinariasis was contracted 
through contact of the skin 
with infected earth; that 
the Porto Ricans were 
dying of a curable disease, 
90 per cent. of them being 
infected, and that the dis- 
ease could be cured by the 














use of a drug which had 
been falsely accused of 
being dangerous. The 
Porto Ricans received this report in a man- 
ner which reflected credit upon them and 
atoned for the previous five years of appar- 
ent indifference, which Dr. Ashford mag- 
nanimously remarked, ‘was really largely 
excusable.” 

The sun had risen for the Porto Rican 
people and from this period up to 1908 the 
commission was supported by the Governor 
and by appropriations from the legislature 
and its work was heartily indorsed by the 
public. Forty-two dispensaries were estab- 
lished and about 190,000 cases were treated, 
of whom nearly 50 per cent. were cured, the 
mortality being less than one-sixth of one 
per cent. The remainder were relieved 
of such a large number of the parasites 
as no longer to suffer clinically from the 
disease. 

After a time it became necessary for Drs. 
Ashford and King to return to their respec- 
tive duties in. the Army and the Public 
Health Service, and a permanent commission 
with a personnel of Porto Rican physi- 
cians was organized and did excellent work 
along the lines laid down by their prede- 
cessors. 

In 1908, after the dispensaries had been 
closed for some months for lack of funds, 
an appropriation was again made, and the 
work was placed under the Department of 
Health, Charities, and Corrections as a 
bureau of that department, with the name of 
Anemia Dispensary Service. This service, 
under the direction of Dr. Gutierrez, has ac- 
complished a great deal in proportion to the 
meager funds at its disposal, and Dr. Ash- 
ford reports that whereas there were some- 


METHOD OF TRANSPORTING THE VERY SICK 


thing over 500,000 cases of anemia in the 
island when the Americans took possession 
in 1898, there are now not more than 
100,000, 90 per cent. of whom are light 
cases, the intense cases being in remote bar- 
rios which are not within reach of the estab- 
lished dispensaries on account of almost im- 
passable trails. 

The religious societies and missionaries 
have established dispensaries and contributed 
practically to the campaign. ‘To-day there is 
hardly a physician in Porto Rico who does 
not treat anemic “Jibaros”’ with thymol. 


THE PLANTERS’ TESTIMONY 
In June, 1912, Major Ashford addressed 


a circular letter to about 400 sugar, coffee, 
tobacco, and fruit growers representing 
every municipality on the island, desiring to 
get the testimony of the planter himself as to 
the results of the campaign. 

The following are the questions and the 
composite answers made by 224, the number 
who had replied at the time he wrote his 
report: 


What percentage of laborers who could perform 
a full day’s work did you have on your estate in 
1900? 

Answer—40 per cent. 

What percentage of efficiency for labor have 
your peons gained since they have been cured of 
their anemia? 

Answer—61.7 per cent. 

What percentage of anemic peons exist to-day 
on your plantation? 

Answer—17.5 per cent. 

Do you believe that by curing them your own 
profits would increase, and if so, by what per 
cent ?. 

Answer—Yes, 40 per cent. 
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in mines, and brick works, 
should on account of their 
opportunity to infect the 
soil be -required to furnish 
a certificate from a hospital 
or dispensary showing free- 
dom from hookworm eggs. 
He believes that all school 
children also who are really 
being retarded on account 
of this disease should be 
treated immediately. Since 
sanitary privies cost more 
than do the rude huts in 
which the peons live, it will 
probably be’ necessary for 
the planters to install mov- 
able ones similar to those in 
use. in» the United States 








A GROUP OF PATIENTS AT BAYAMON 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 


Dr, Ashford has observed the patient, cor- 
rectly diagnosed his disease, and indicated the 
remedy. The prognosis is good for the com- 
plete recovery of the whole Porto Rican na- 
tion from a state of mental lethargy and 
emaciation to vigorous health and prosperity. 

The campaign has so far been carried on 
without a punitive measure and not a voice 
has been raised against it. The time has 
now come, however, when attention will be 
given to the still more important work of 
prevention. Dr. Ashford believes that all 
the laborers on coffee plantations, on roads, 


Army. Indeed, some of the 

planters are already doing 
this, as well as furnishing shoes for their 
laborers, and find such measures very eco- 
nomical, inasmuch as it is well understood 
in the island that one well peon is worth 
three sick ones. 

When we consider the number of people 
living in countries where yellow fever, hook- 
worm, and typhoid fever are endemic, what 
fields are not open for the amelioration of 
physical ills if funds are available through 
the granting of a federal charter for the in- 
corporation of the Rockefeller Foundation 
with one hundred million dollars at its dis- 
posal ? 
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A MOVING-PICTURE AUDIENCE,- NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB IN THE EAU CLAIRE (WIS.) SOCIAL CENTER 
(Apparatus used in a public school during the day and for neighborhood purposes in the evening) 


THE EDUCATIONAL FUTURE 
OF THE MOVING PICTURE 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


“Books will soon be obsolete in the public schools.’—TuHomas A. EpIson. 


R. EDISON himself has no doubts as 

to coming educational matters. He 
continues, after the disconcerting prophecy 
quoted above: “Scholars will be instructed 
through the eye. It is possible to teach every 
branch of human knowledge with the motion- 
picture. Our school system will be com- 
pletely changed inside of ten years.” 

And, with his customary courage of his 
convictions, he has added to his seven hun- 
dred inventions a new system of children’s 
education, in which everything is taught by 
motion-pictures, Characteristically, too, his 
scheme is tested step by step in actual prac- 
tise: he has prepared a list of nearly a thou- 
sand subjects, fifty or sixty of which have 
reached the scenario stage, each one being 
prepared by a specialist; when a film is 
made it is tried out before different kinds 
of audiences, the main reliance being placed 
on a board of censors composed of Mr. 
Edison’s “gang” of ten boys (his own son 
being one): anything which the famous in- 
ventor and his corps of scientific experts, 
and nis whole costly machinery of produc- 


tion, can’t “put over” to these youngsters is 
relentlessly “scrapped.” And this audience 
knows not politeness when it conflicts with 
frankness! 

Just to clear the ground, perhaps we may 
assume at the start, with all deference to 
the unique genius of Mr. Edison, that his 
belief in the elimination of books from our 
schools will not be literally justified. Dela- 
roche was a great painter, but his prediction, 
on seeing the first photograph in 1839, that 
the art of painting would immediately die 
has proved ludicrously false: on the con- 
trary, the artist has learned an_ infinite 
amount from camera records,—which, to 
name only one instance, suddenly revolu- 
tionized all paintings of the galloping horse 
when Edward Muybridge, the “father of 
the motion-picture,” showed in the ’70’s 
how a horse really did gallop. It is unthink- 
able that the very foundation of a system 
which has been so interwoven with our 
whole civilization for four centuries could 
suddenly be cast aside. One need not be the 


seventh son of a seventh son to assert confi- 
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A LESSON IN 
CHEMISTRY 


(Portion of a film 
showing the action of 
one chemical on aa- 
other—a new way to 
teach an old science) 
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dently that our ciii!dren’s 
children will still. learn 
much from the printed 
page. Superintendent 
Hyatt of the California 
schools probably puts the 
case soundly when he says 
that “‘the time is at hand 
when moving pictures will 
be as much of an adjunct 
of any properly. equipped 
school as text-books.”’ 

Only the ostrich type of 
educator can fail to rec- 
ognize that the motion- 
picture represents a new 
force, a new tool, which 
live-minded men and 
women are surely going to 
study and experiment with 
till they have determined 
just where and how its 
vast possibilities can best 
be applied to the educa- 
tion of our children. As 
Dr. Wallin, of the Cleve- 
land Normal Training 
School, has pointed out, 
“with its alluring, shifting 
scene, its compelling re- 
ality, its limitless range 
of subject-matter, it repre- 
sents the most highly 
evolved educational in- 
strument which the pres- 
ent century has be- 
queathed.” 


MILLIONS OF CHILDREN 
ALREADY REACHED 


Indeed, the educator 
must use it: for at the 
present time the film man- 
ufacturers are educating 
about five million Ameri- 
can children a day along 
highly undesirable lines. 
It is estimated that a 
quarter of the patrons of 
the movies are under six- 
teen years of age (half a 
million school children in 
New York City alone 
visit them daily); and 
while the National Board 
of Censorship, established 
five years ago by the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, has done 
yeoman’s service in elimi- 


nating the worst class of 
subjects, and now passes 
on practically all the films 
shown in this country, its 
work is naturally mainly 
confined to the suppression 
of indecency, wanton li- 
bel, and morbid scenes of 
crime “where the only 
value of the scene is its 
morbidity or criminal ap- 
peal.” It cannot alter the 
fact that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of such shows 
still depend for success 
upon an_ overemotional 
and sensational appeal,— 
pretty highly spiced food 
for those five million 
adolescent minds to make 
their favorite daily meals 
from. It’s the inevitable 
story with any new real 
force: if the highbrows 
don’t use it for good, the 
lowbrows will use it for 
their pocket’s good. 

The Italian Govern- 
ment exempts from the 
tax it imposes on “cine- 
ma’ theaters all which 
show educational pictures 
exclusively; all the school 
children of Ontario, Can- 
ada, now study geography 
with the aid of motion 
pictures; and little Greece 
has just purchased 4000 
machines for use in the 
government schools; but, 
so far as I know, the only 
definite action taken up to 
now by the government of 
any State of the American 
Union has been that of 
Wisconsin, whose legisla- 
ture, in 1911, had a three- 
hour show of moving pic- 
tures and talks about 
their educational value, 
under the auspices of its 
ever-alert State Univer- 
sity,—and adopted it as 
a feature of the university 
extension work, the uni- 
versity being now busy ac- 
cumulating a film library 
to go from school to school 
throughout the State. 





MAKING BOTANY 
INTERESTING 


(The visible .:un- 
folding of a flower on 
the mov.*g- picture 
screen) 
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5TH DAY 10TH DAY 


Many individual schools 
and colleges are using the mo- 
tion picture in a supplement- 
ary way,—Girard College, 
Harvard University, Pueblo 
High School, and the Den- 
ver Evening High School in Colorado, 
the Lewiston School and Chester High 
School of Pennsylvania, Highland Park 
School of Cranston, R. I., public schools of 
Bremen, Ohio, Grand Rapids, Minnesota, 
Elmhurst, Ill., and so on,—besides dozens 
of agricultural and extension schools; mov- 
ing-picture booths have been installed in 
eight public schools of New York and 
Brooklyn, and four more were under way 
in March, where such subjects as “Signing 
the Declaration of Independence,” “Panama 
Canal Operations,” “Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,” and “Logging in the Woods” 
were exhibited, free in the afternoon, with a 
charge of five cents in the evening. 


A VERSATILE TEACHER 


Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, superintendent 
of the Detroit schools, has secured machines 
for some of the school social centers, and 
plans to have them in the day schools shortly ; 
the city of Rochester has adopted them; med- 
ical schools have found them invaluable aids 
to students; a Pacific Coast railroad has a 
two-hour series of films with which it 
teaches trainmen its rules and the conse- 














THE EGG AND THE CHICK 
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15TH DAY 21ST DAY 
quences of carelessness; sev- 
eral campaigns against the 
White Plague have depended 
mainly on this vivid presenta- 
tion for instructing the public 
in tuberculosis hygiene; our 
august Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives imbibed first- 
hand knowledge of the Mexican situation the 
other day from a series of graphic views 
shown before it. 

The Ohio farmer is being educated up to 
better roads through films sent around by the 
State Highway Commissioner; several auto- 
mobile companies are thus instructing their 
agents and salesmen as to the special capabili- 
ties of their cars, and many manufacturing 
concerns are training their salesmen more 
quickly and efficiently than ever before; the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has a complete moving-picture course in 
poultry farming which has already been 
most successful ; Illinois communities are be- 
ing aroused by the State’s Food Commission 
to the dangers of the house-fly and unsani- 
tary milk, and are taught all sorts of points 
in household hygiene; Kansas City is consid- 
ering replacing the free band concerts in its 
parks by free educational picture shows. 

More than one church, and preacher, has 
adopted the film as a means of stimulating 
and impressing his audiences (doubtless in- 
spired by some such experience as that of the 
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English Sunday-school teacher who was 
electrified, after describing the passage of 
the Israelites across the Red Sea, to hear a 
tiny girl exclaim, “Yes, Teacher, I know 
that’s right!” “Why? How do you 
know?” “Because I saw it last night!’’) ; 
a member of the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey Library Associations declared at their 
annual meeting recently that the motion- 
Pictures were making readers of many who 
formerly cared nothing for books—and that 
they “enable the girl with a ‘still-born’ soul 
to get by vision instantaneously a sequence 
and to see their relation as she couldn’t do 
from any book.” 

Many philanthropic institutions, notably 
Hampton Institute, have in this way been 
teaching the public what they are doing; the 
“Bull Moose” campaigners are opening the 
eyes of the voters to “injustices of govern- 
ment” by dramatic films; the teachers of 
backward, incorrigible, and defective chil- 
dren are everywhere adopting this aid; in 
France, the deaf are taught to talk; in Den- 
mark neurasthenics are successfully brought 
to healthier mental conditions; at the State 
Reformatory for Women in Bedford, N. Y., 
the inmates have just been started on a se- 
ries beginning with “Les Miserables”; in a 
Western hospital even the insane respond 
surprisingly to suggestions thus implanted; 
and in a thousand similar ways the outposts 
of the educational world have seized upon 
this new tool and are making it serve many 
distinct ends. 


A MEANS OF VISUALIZING AND VITALIZING 
KNOWLEDGE 


But in the schools themselves nobody 
seems to have ventured yet to take the first 
real step towards getting the full benefit of 
this new force: substituting for some of the 
present less-effective book work the stimu- 
lating reality of the motion-picture. The 
attitude of many prominent educators is 
summed up by the reply of Dr. A. W. 
Abrams, head of the Department of Visual 
Instruction in New York State University: 
“I am watching rather closely the use of 
motion-pictures, and my own judgment is 
that their pedagogical value has not yet been 
sufficiently established to warrant our stimu- 
lating the schools to introduce their use. 
The paper which I have recently submitted 
for the annual report to the legislature con- 
tains a statement of certain respects 
in which the motion-pictures do not seem 
to meet pedagogical requirements.” 
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Now, heaven forbid that an ignorant out- 
lander should intrude upon the sacred and 
rarefied atmosphere of pedagogic theory! 
But let any reader who has the courage test 
his own boy, or girl, who has been grinding 
away at geography, history, current events, 
literature, nature study, biology for some 
years, whether in a public or private school, 
—and really get an honest idea of how clear- 
ly the child has visualized what has been 
studied, how much of it has been vital, has 
actually been assimilated into the youngster’s 
own being. ‘Then, in the first shocked sur- 
prise and indignation which will probably 
be your reward,—take the boy to one of the 
few good historical movies,’ or the many 
splendid geographical ones,—and compare 
the results of this one evening with those of 
many weary hours, days, and months. I 
fancy that Scientific Pedagogy will there- 
after have some trouble in convincing you 
of its superiority on this point, at least. 

I think the explanation of this situation 
lies largely in the same causes which gave 
the motion-picture for years such a bad 
name that the better class of citizens are only 
now beginning to get over their instinctive 
aversion to it. Where it wasn’t immoral in 
the early days, it was “cheap and nasty’”— 
necessarily so, because of the mental and 
moral limitations of a majority of the peo- 
ple who produced the films. 


“EDUCATIONAL” FILMS NOT MADE BY PEO- 
PLE WHO KNOW 


And one great reason that conservative 
schoolmen hang back to-day is that there 
are practically no films existing which have 
been made under the direction of people 
who know what schools need. Broadly 
speaking, all our educational films to-day 
have been manufactured abroad,—a_ bad 
start; and they have almost without excep- 
tion been produced by companies depending 
mainly on amusement films for their busi- 
ness, and dabbling in educational subjects 
as an experimental side line, without the 
guidance of editors who know school 
methods and needs. Even Mr. Edison, 
marvelous man that he is, is not a practical 
teacher; and, in the last analysis, he’s mak- 


ing films that his great company can market — 


successfully. And while from some points 
of view this injection of such a vigorous out- 
side personality, caring nothing for tradition 
or authority, may be a good thing for educa- 
tion,—there is, after all, something in the 
accumulated experience and theory of thou- 
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sands of big minds, working on this difficult 
problem for a century, which it would be 
childish to disregard so lightly. 

This belief in the deficiencies of existing 
films is not a theory: out of a fat batch of 
letters lying before me, from enthusiastic 
teachers who are using moving pictures, 
there is hardly one which does not bewail 
the lack of subjects adequate for school use. 
One Rhode Island man says, for instance: 
“The films have never as yet been classified 
and do not take the place of any part of the 
school work. . . . At present, of course, we 
have to take such films as are available at 
the exchange.” Another in Pennsylvania: 
“The handicap to its use for particular. sub- 
jects in the schools is the scarcity of films 
along educational lines generally,—so that 
it is impossible at present to get just what we 
might desire; for this reason we have so far 
used the machine very largely for entertain- 
ment, with as much of an educational nature 
as we could work into it.” Still another in 
Colorado: ‘So far the supply of films has 
been limited,—not at all satisfactory.” A 
very acute teacher in Pennsylvania says: 
“Some of the historical and civic films are 
spoiled for educational purposes because 
they are made for the theater audiences .. . 
Either films must be made specially for the 
schools or the manufacturers must be edu- 
cated. ... The greatest need now is a com- 
prehensive film service on current topics, 
science, invention, manufactures; and a more 
satisfactory exchange plan.” And, without 
going further, a second Colorado principal, 
one of the first to install a machine and a 
firm believer in the idea, declares: “It is 
very difficult to get subjects that we want, 
and especially so to carry out any definite 
course of instruction. It is necessary for us 
to take whatever films are available. It 
seems to me that before motion-pictures can 
come into any regular and extended use in 
the public schools, film manufacturers will 
have to work out, in association with school- 
men, sets of films for public-school use.” 


WANTED: AN EDUCATIONAL EDITOR AND THE 
RIGHT KIND OF PROJECTING MACHINE 


What an opportunity for a live-minded, 
intelligent company! For even the photo- 
play folk, absorbed in their own vast and 
kaleidoscopic business, are continually point- 
ing out that the educational field ought to 
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become as large as the incredible theatrical 
business. To be sure, there are lots of 
“educational departments” of the great film 
manufactories, and several of the myriad 
new concerns announce somewhat grandilo- 
quently that they are going to fix up the 
school matter. But my investigations thus 
far have failed to discover a single quarter 
where there is any adequate recognition of 
the problem to be solved or how to go about 
it. At the present margin of profit between 
the cost and selling price of films, the only 
possibility of failure would be in not secur- 
ing a big enough educational editor (and the 
chance is sufficiently large to pay him any- 
thing necessary). To be sure, that’s what 
the motion-picture has lacked from its birth, 
—real editors. Only in the last couple of 
years has the industry waked up to this 
fact: with the result that it is doubling 
itself each twelve-month. 

One other great problem remains for 
solution, from the standpoint of both school 
and film-maker: the securing of- a really 
satisfactory projecting machine at a _ rea- 
sonable price (and incidentally a film that 
will not char or burn, and will permit the 
stopping of the machine for clarifying ex- 
planation). 


THE NEED OF A SPECIAL ENDOWMENT 


I respectfully proffer this suggestion: 

Establish a foundation which will get to- 
gether a few of the right kind of men, open- 
minded but level-headed, who know both 
the educational and the motion-picture field. 
(There are a few.) Let them gather the 
facts, which nobody has at present. Test all 
the available projectors and secure one that 
is really right, at a moderate cost. Then 
start a real school library of films, purchas- 
ing what subjects exist that are adequate, 
making what are needed to give complete 
courses of instruction in special subjects,— 
with plenty of duplicates. Rent or sell these 
films, at cost or a trifle above, to any school 
which will use motion-pictures as a part of 
its regular routine work, giving the begin- 
ners the benefit of other people’s experience 
in the best methods of grafting this new idea 
onto the old curriculum. 

The motion-picture school is going to come 
anyhow, but we could save it a decade or two 
of blunders and experiments and false starts 
by this procedure. 














“PASSED BY THE NATIONAL 
BOARD OF CENSORSHIP” 


HE “movie” film has run its flickering 

course, the hero has triumphed, the vil- 
lain has been foiled, and a moral has perhaps 
been driven home. After the pictured climax 
fades into obscurity there flashes out on the 
screen the legend: ‘Passed by the National 
Board of Censorship.” ‘This brief sentence 
has now become familiar to the frequenters 
of moving picture theaters in every nook and 
corner of the United States. 

Censorship is a strange word in democratic 
America. Who is this National Board of 
Censorship? How does it work, and why? 
About five years ago Dr. Charles Sprague 
Smith, director of the People’s Institute in 
New York City, felt the need of some regu- 
lative influence in the rapidly developing 
moving picture industry. 

- So the National Board of Censorship was 
organized, with the codperation of the motion 
picture theaters in New York City. In 
June, at the request of the film manufactur- 
ers, the work became national in scope. The 
clerical machinery of the People’s Institute 
is used in conducting the business of the 
Board. ‘The organization is self-governing, 
electing its own officers and executive staff, 
and controlling its own finances. No mem- 
ber of the board is engaged in any branch 
of the motion picture business, and no voting 
member receives any salary for his services. 

The principal authority of the National 
Board rests in a General Committee of some 
- twenty members, chosen from as many dif- 
ferent organizations of a civic, educational, 
or charitable nature. ‘These representatives 
are chosén by the organization itself, and 
elected by the National Board of Censorship. 
The chairman of this committee is Dr. Fred- 
eric C. Howe, until recently director of the 
People’s Institute, but now the Commissioner 
of Immigration at New York. 

In addition to the General Committee, 
there are fifteen members at large, of recog- 
nized distinction and ability in public affairs, 
as well as an executive committee and an 
office staff. There is also an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of upward of fifty men of 
national eminence. 

The actual work of censoring is done by 
a group of committees, chosen by the Gen- 
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eral Committee, numbering one hundred and 
thirty-five persons. ‘These committees are 
divided up into smaller groups, who meet 
daily in the various moving picture studios 
in New York and pass upon original films. 
The large size of this censoring committee 
and the diverse views represented insure a 
judgment amply fair and representative of 
general public opinion. ‘The members are 
persons of culture and more or less promi- 
nence in social and other public life in New 
York,—doctors, lawyers, clergymen, and, in 
fact, men and women of all kinds of ac- 
tivities. 

They view film, make criticisms, suggest 
changes when necessary, and also approve or 
altogether condemn entire films. A majority 
of the committee voting determines the action 
of the Board on any film. From this decision 
an appeal may be taken by the manufacturer, 
or by a minority of the committee. This 
appeal goes to the General Committee. The 
members of the original censoring committee 
state their reasons for or against, the owner 
of the film also presenting his side.: The 
General Committee thereupon proceeds to 
pass upon the film, approving it or recom- 
mending changes or condemning it entirely. 
This action is final, and notification of it is 
sent to the owner of the film and, through the 
weekly bulletin, to correspondents of the 
Board. 

The board uses several methods of follow- 
ing up its verdicts, first, by local inspection 
in New York City. If the required changes 
appear in a copy of a film seen in New York 
City, it is safe to assume that they appear in 
copies sent elsewhere also, as the changes 
would not appear in copies unless they had 
been made in the originals. Then also, 
through the lists of film “releases” published 
in the various trade papers, the board checks 
up those that have been inspected and those 
that have not been submitted to it. The 
local censoring boards existing in such cities 
as Chicago, Portland, San Francisco, and 
Detroit also actively codperate. 

The National Censorship Board reviews 
in advance all the films of a particular pro- 
ducer, or-none at all. If any manufacturer 
publishes a film without first submitting it 
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to the board for inspection, or fails to carry 
out its recommendations, official relations 
with him are severed. The board, however, 
endeavors to keep an eye on his output when 
exhibited, reporting to its correspondents 
when in its opinion a-particular film should 
be suppressed. 

The board has eight standards for the 
judging of pictures. They are as follows: 


1. The board prohibits obscenity in all forms. 

2. The board prohibits vulgarity when it offends 
or when it verges toward indecency, unless an 
adequate moral purpose is served. 

3. The board prohibits the representation of 
crime in such a detailed way as may teach the 
methods of committing crime except as in the 
judgment of the board the representation serves 
as a warning to the whole public. 

4. The board prohibits morbid scenes of crime, 
where the only value of the scene is its morbidity 
or criminal appeal. 

5. The board prohibits the unnecessary elabo- 
ration or prolongation of scenes of suffering, bru- 
tality, vulgarity, violence, or crime. 

6. The board prohibits blasphemy, by which is 
understood the careless or wanton or unnecessary 
offense against religious susceptibilities of any 
large number of people in the country. 

7. The board: prohibits anything obviously or 
wantonly libelous in films, anything calculated to 
cause injury to persons or interests from an obvi- 
ously malicious or libelous motive, and films deal- 
ing with questions of fact, which relate to crim- 
inal cases pending in the courts. 

The board does not, in judging films, allow 
itself to be influenced by the moral characte# of 
persons who may be concerned in the production 
or acting of the films; but the board does retain 
the right to forbid, at its discretion, the. exploita- 
tion of unworthy reputations, such as the morbid 
representation of persons who may have been asso- 
ciated with famous criminal cases. 

8. In adition to the above specifications, the 
board feels in general that it is right in forbid- 
ding scenes or films which, because of ele- 
ments frequently very subtle, which they contain, 
have a deteriorating tendency on the basic morali- 
ties or necessary social standards. 


The National Board has, of course, no 
legal method of compelling manufacturers 
either to submit their films for inspection, or 
to carry out its recommendations for the 
alteration or suppression of films. But it 
employs coercive measures for manufactur- 
ers who do not comply with its recommenda- 
tions. For instance, there are 366 organiza- 
tions and individuals in various cities 
throughout the country, who codperate with 
the National Board. These in- 
clude mayors, chiefs of police, 
civic organizations and public- 
spirited individuals. Each week 
the National Board sends out to 
all these people a circular con- 
taining notices of changes or- 
dered made in certain films. 
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When these films are exhibited in their 
particular towns they are compared with the 
findings of the board. If the film has not 
been altered in accordance with the recom- 
mendations, then local pressure, official or 
unofficial, is brought to bear on the exhibitor. 
The result is that objectionable films are 
returned to the manufacturer in short order 
from various parts of the country, and he is 
thus taught a lesson for attempting to evade 
the National Board’s censorship. 

But the National Board is gradually 
strengthening its power and influence. For 
instance, in New York recently, the Com- 
missioner of Licenses, after due investiga- 
tion, had prohibited the exhibition of a cer- 
tain film, basing his action on the judgment 
of the National Board that the picture vio- 
lated our national principle of neutrality. 
The injunction subsequently sued out by the 
producing-corporation was vacated by Judge 
Davis, of the Supreme Court, on November 
18. This decision not only establishes the ex- 
tension of the police power to exhibitions 
deemed*to be against public policy,—as well 
as those considered indecent and immoral,— 
but strongly supported the plan of the Na- 
tional Board to secure legal support and 
official coéperation for its representatives in 
the various localities throughout the country. 

The work of the board has developed 
rapidly in the five years of its existence. In 
1911 the average number of reels examined 
monthly was 231; in 1912 it was 371; in 


1913 it jumped to 588, and in October, 1914, | 
the number of reels inspected was 918, the! 


largest for any month since the organization 


of the Board. 


Last year the National Board inspected , 
over 7,000 reels of film representing 5,700 ' 


subjects. The length of the film inspected 
in these reels totaled 8,500,000 feet. Out 
of these 7,000 reels, 53 were condemned en- 
tirely. The board refused to pass them 
regardless of what changes might be made. 
In addition to the 53 that were condemned, 
400 received approval contingent on certain 
changes being made. To perform all this 
work there were 988 meetings of the various 
censoring committees. And the work is 
purely voluntary, the members receiving no 
compensation for their services. 

This year over 8000 new 
reels are being placed before the 
public, and 95 per cent. of this 
entire output of the film indus- 
try in the United States will 
pass under the critical eyes of 
the National Board. 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 





T is being pointed out with increasing 

frequency that, instead of war resulting 
in the survival of the fittest, it is, in reality, 
a dismal and tragic process for taking toll 
of the race’s best blood and leaving the less 
fit to continue mankind. In a striking article 
in the Toronto Globe, the editor, Dr. J. A. 
Macdonald, quotes Bernhardi’s dictum (in 
his book “Germany and the Next War,” 
already noticed in these pages) : 


War is a biological necessity of the first im- 
portance, a regulative element in the life of man- 
kind which cannot be dispensed with, since with- 
out it an unhealthy development will follow, 
which excludes every advancement of the race, 
and therefore all real civilization. 


This, says Dr. Macdonald, is a “biological 
lie.” * Let Scotland answer, he exclaims in 
an eloquent passage: 


Never since the days of the Stuarts has Scot- 
land, and especially the Scottish Highlands, been 
free from the toll taken by the recruiting sergeants 
for Britain’s army. The history of the Celts is, 
in one sentence: “Forever they went out to battle, 
and forever they fell.’ The clan followed its 
chief; the chiefs followed their King, then their 
Stuart Prince, and now their British King. If 
war is a “biological necessity,” what life, what 
virility, what a race of giants the moors and 
glens must yield to-day! 


Scotland speaks from long and sad experi- 
ence in this war business. 


Every hgathery hill looks down on a glen that, 
generation after generation, sent in answer to 
the fiery cross and pipes of war the best its homes 
had bred. On those moors and through those 
intervales life at best was hard. The weaklings 
died in infancy. By the law of the survival of 
the fittest there was bred a race of giants whose 
kilted regiments, every man of them six feet or 
more, were the pride of their race and the glory 
of British arms. What now says biology? What 
has been been the biological issue for Scotland? 

In the awful days of the Forty-five, out of this 
very Glenurquhart eight hundred men of the 
clansmen’s mold marched to Culloden for their 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie,” but a fortnight ago 
among those who marched out to “Leaving 
Glenurquhart,” not a corporal’s guard, though 
they took their best from Loch Ness to Corrimony, 
could pass the heroic standard of the olden days. 
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Grants from that glen and from Strathspey 
stained with their blood the marble palaces of 
India, and saved the honor of humanity in the 
awful days of the Mutiny; but to-day few of their 
clan are left “in their ain dear glen.” The sturdy 
Chisholms are gone from Strathglass. Wild and 
high, as through Belgium to Waterloo a hundred 
years ago, the “Cameron’s Gathering” rose this 
very month when Lochiel called for his men, but 
how many had the “biological” excellence of the 
clan “what time the plaided chiefs came down to 
battle with Montrose”? ‘The Mackenzies to-day 
are few at Lochbroom. 

In the gloaming glens of the West Highlands 
there is silence deep as death where once a thou- 
sand Campbells would start up in a night at the 
call of Argyll. No Lord of the Isles who sleeps 
in Iona could ever again gather a clan worthy 
his tartan though he blew all night on the Pibroch 
of Donald. 

They went out, those Highland clans, wher- 
ever the Royal Standard flew. Again those 
Highland clans go out, the best and bravest of 
their breed, and they never come back. Biology 
does the rest. Bernhardi’s “biological necessity” 
accomplishes its work. 


War’s commercial dislocations and war’s 
financial ruin are bad enough, but war’s bio- 
logical reaction is damage beyond repair, 
continues the Globe’s editor. 


Its waste in blood, its waste in human proto- 
plasm, its incalculable waste before their time of 
whole generations of unborn sons of heroic sires, 
—that waste, unreckoned and prodigal, can never 
be gathered up again. If biology means any- 
thing, if blood tells, then the wholesale slaughter 
of youth and vigor in the trenches and on the 
wide “human abattoir” of Europe is loss that has 
no gain to match. And the loss is not alone of 
the stalwarts in their teens and twenties and 
thirties. 

There is a never-ending phantom host who 
ought to have been but never shall be—the un- 
born sons of soldier fathers who faced war’s 
“biological necessity.” 

The weaklings survive, the cowards escape, the 
physically unfit are not called, the morally un- 
courageous are left to breed after their kind for 
the next generation; but the strong, the daring, 
the willing,—they leave no breed behind. 


Of what Germany herself will lose, this 
Scotch editor says: 


In more than forty years Germany has had no 
war. In the struggle for existence the German 
Empire has developed in the “survivals” not of 
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war but of peace. In their industrial competitions 
of peace the strongest have survived and the 
weakest have gone to the wall. Now that they 
have for the first time entered the struggle of 
war,—all their physically fit, more than six mil- 
lions of the best they breed,—what will be the 
answer of the next generation of Germans? Will 
the blood poured out in such wild prodigality in 
the valleys of France, and the blood that will yet 
soak like red rain the roads from France on the 
west to Berlin, and from Russia to Berlin on the 
east,—will. that waste of Germany’s best blood 
make for the biological betterment of the Ger- 
man nation? 
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War’s call is: ‘Send us the best ye breed.” 
The best are chosen first, and are first to 
fall. The fittest stand in the forefront, and 
do not survive. War’s reversed selection, 
concludes Dr. Macdonald, makes for the 
survival of the unfit. 


The law works both ways: by it the nation 
climbs through breeding from its fit; by it the 
nation sinks by breeding from its unfit. This is 
the desolation war works in the human breed. 
The fittest do not survive. 





WHY THE WORLD NEEDS FRANCE 


[° is one of the most significant and note- 
worthy facts of the great war in Europe 
that the world sees France in a new light, 
that her allies and enemies are,—with the 
rest of the neutral nations,—her admirers. 
Universal recognition is accorded to-the fine 
French spirit which, so often in history, has 
shone forth luminously. 

A tribute to this French spirit particularly 
worth quoting from appeared in a recent 
literary supplement of the London Times. 
The writer, who does not sign his name, 
says that the British people now admire 
France as they have never admired a nation 
before. He continues: 


She, of all the nations at war, is fighting with 
the least help from illusion, with the least sense 
of glory and romance. To her the German in- 
vasion is like a pestilence; to defeat it is merely 
a necessity of her existence; and, in defeating it, 
she is showing the courage of doctors and nurses, 
that courage which is furthest removed from ani- 
mal instinct and most secure from ‘panic reaction. 
There is no sign in France now of the passionate 
hopes of the revolutionary wars; 1870 is between 
them and her; she has learnt, like no other nation 
in Europe, the great lesson of defeat, which is not 
to mix material dreams with spiritual; she has 
passed beyond illusions, yet her spirit is as high 
as if it were drunk with all the illusions of Ger- 
many. . .. We ourselves are an old and experi- 
enced people, who have, we hope, outlived gaudy 
and dangerous dreams; but we have not been 
tested like the French, and we do not know 
whether we or any other nation could endure the 
test they have endured. . . . Now we feel that 
France is fighting not merely for her own honor 
and her own beautiful country, still less for a 
triumph over an arrogant rival, but for what she 
means to all the world, and that now she means 
far more than ever in the past. 


Behind all the admirable patience she has 
so far shown, says this English writer, the 
“old fire persisted; and the furia francese is 
only waiting for its chance.” 


The Germans believe that they have determined 
all the conditions of modern war, and, indeed, of 
all modern competition between the nations, to 
suit their own national character. It is their age, 
they think, an age in which the qualities of the 
old peoples, England and France, are obsolete. 
They make war after their own pattern, and we 
have only to suffer it as long as we can. But 
France has learnt what she needs from Germany 
so that she may fight the German idea as well 
as the German armies; and when the German 
armies were checked before Paris there was an 
equal check to the German idea. Then the world, 
which was holding its breath, knew that the old 
nations, the old faith and mind and conscience 
of Europe, were still standing fast and that sci- 
ence had not utterly betrayed them all to the new 
barbarism. Twice before, at Tours and in the 
Catalaunian fields, there has been such a fight 
upon the soil of France, and now for the third 
time it is the heavy fate and the glory of France 
to be the guardian nation. That is not an acci- 
dent, for France is still the chief treasury of all 
that these conscious barbarians would destroy. 

They know that while she stands unbroken there 
is a spirit in her that will make their Kultur seem 
unlovely to all the world. They know that in 
her, as in Athens long ago, thought remains pas- 
sionate and disinterested and free. Their thought 
is German and exercised for German ends, like 
their army; but hers can forget France in the uni- 
verse, and for that reasom her armies and ours 
will fight for it as if the universe wer® at stake. 
Many forms has that thought taken, passing 
through disguises and errors, mocking at itself, 
mocking at the holiest things; and yet there has 
always been the holiness of freedom in it. The 
French blasphemer has never blasphemed against 
the idea of truth even when he mistook falsehood 
for it. In the Terror he said there was no God, 
because he believed there was none, but he never 
said that France was God so that he might en- 
courage her to conquer the world. 


Though the temple is ruined, concludes 
the London Times writer, “the faith re- 
mains; and, whatever war the Germans may 
make upon the glory of the past, it is the 
glory of the future that France fights for. 
Whatever wounds she suffers now she is 
suffering for all mankind.” ‘ 
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France on the Anniversary of Metz 


Commenting on the admirable restraint 
and patience of the French people after the 
defeats of the early days of the war and re- 
calling the forty-fourth anniversary of the 
taking of Metz by the Germans, the editor 
of the New York Evening Sun (Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds), who has contributed articles 
to these pages, says: 


Terrible as is this war, there is no mistaking 
the grandeur of the national spirit it has dis- 
closed, not in France alone, not in poor Belgium, 
merely, but in Germany as well. We know now 
how foolish and how futile were the early reports 
which portrayed the war as the creation of the 
Kaiser, blindly accepted by a reluctant people. 

Men do not fight as the Germans have, as they 
are now fighting; nations do not bear, suffer, en- 
dure, unless the very depths of their spirit re- 
sponds to the call made upon them by their coun- 
try’s need. Not in any record of history that we 
have has any nation given more supreme evidence 
of devotion, of courage, than the Germans in the 
recent months. 

Yet it was not for Germany that the world 
had misgivings. What was still in doubt was 
whether France, so long held decadent by those 
who knew least and spoke most about her, so 
maligned by her own children of the generation 
that had lost confidence as well as hopes, could 
endure the strain of another terrible struggle in 
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which defeat was the initial circumstance on 
every field in the month of August. 

That question has been answered. It has been 
answered completely. We now know that the 
spirit of 1792 is with the French soldier, that the 
nation which could endure adversity with calm- 
ness, as the French did in August, may be de- 
feated, but that the France that the whole world 
loves, irrespective of present issues and passing 
strife, will not die,—has indeed already given one 
more evidence of that eternal and virile youth 
which makes her history so splendid and so com- 
pletely beyond all understanding. 

For forty-four years Frenchmen have faced the 
present anniversary with a feeling of deep hu- 
miliation and shame. Napoleon’s final disaster, 
Waterloo, left no pang. France had been de- 
feated, but she shared with her -conquerors the 
honor. But Metz was a national humiliation, a 
blot on the national escutcheon. ‘To-day at last, 
and rightly, Frenchmen for the first time can en- 
dure this day with calm. Whatever comes now, 
1870 is not to be repeated in 1914. 

To-day it is impossible not to recall the words 
of the Duc d’Aumale when Bazaine was tried 
for treason because he surrendered Metz. But 
there was nothing left, the Marshal explained, 
in defending himself. He meant that the Empire 
had fallen, their Emperor was a prisoner in 
exile. 

“But there was always France,” the old Royal- 
ist responded,—and the word has lived, perhaps 
as the final expression of the spirit of the French 
people,—this thing that binds the old and the 
new,—1792 with 1914. 





SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 


ARL KAUTSKY, the German Socialist 
leader, presents in Die Neue Zeit a 
discussion of the attitude which the German 
Social Democrats, and indeed the Socialists 
of all the belligerent nations, are called upon 
to assume in relation to the great conflict. 
His article has a character of philosophical 
detachment, in marked contrast with the 
general character of contemporary utterances 
relating to the war. 

Kautsky starts out with the statement that 
while a great deal has been said by Socialists 
as to what methods and policies they ought 
to pursue in order to prevent an impending 
war, there has been very little discussion of 
the line of conduct that should be adopted 
by them when, in spite of their efforts, a war 
has actually broken out. ‘This, he says, is 
no accident; it is a natural consequence of 
the circumstance that, once war has become 
an actual fact, and the country placed under 
martial law, the Socialist party ceases to have 
the power of free movement: “a Government 
is never so strong, parties never so weak, as 
at the outbreak of a war.” 

Nevertheless, Kautsky proceeds to discuss 


our fatherland when it is attacked.” 


the principles which should govern Socialists 
in any country, in regard to their attitude in 
time of war. It is conceivable, he says, that 
a party might act in opposition to a war even 
after it had broken out, without injuring its 
own country,—namely, if this position were 
taken by the adherents of the party, with 
equal effectiveness, on both of the belligerent 
sides. But, as such a movement has never 
as yet been practically attempted, the ques- 
tion, in each instance, comes to this: “Shall 
we work for our country’s victory or for her 
defeat ?” 

This, too, however, says Kautsky, is prac- 
tically not an open question. ‘The idea of 
actually striving to bring about the defeat 
of one’s own country may be dismissed with- 
out consideration; and the only question is 
whether one should support the war passion- 
ately and wholeheartedly, or with reserva- 
tion. The answer to this question, he says, 
depends on the particular facts of the case. 
Bebel’s doctrine on the subject was summed 
up in the statement.that “we must defend 
Kauts- 
ky, however, although almost invariably 
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agreeing with Bebel, has insisted, and now 
reiterates, that this is not an absolute criterion. 
He points out how very difficult it often is 
to determine, in a war, who is really the 
attacked and who the attacker. In a discus- 
sion with Bebel, at Essen, in 1907, Kauts- 
ky said: 

The German Government might, one fine day, 
inform the German proletarians that they had 
been attacked, the French Government might make 
the same announcement to the French, and we 
should then have a war in which German and 
French proletarians followed their respective gov- 
ernments with equal enthusiasm, and mutually 
murdered each other, and cut each other’s throats. 
This must be prevented ; and it will be prevented 
if we base our criterion not on the question of 
aggression or defense, but on the question of the 
interests of the proletariat. 

Kautsky admits, however, that his cri- 
terion also is beset by great difficulties and 
uncertainties; and furthermore that when the 
question of aggression or of defense resolves 
itself into a matter of actual invasion of home 
territory, or menace of its permanent loss, 
there can be only one position for Socialists, 
as for any other citizens, to take,—that of 
defending their native land to the utmost. 

As for the application of the various con- 
siderations adduced by Kautsky as bearing 
on these issues, to the existing situation in 
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Europe, some indication is given in the clos- 
ing part of the article. If, in the course of 
a war, one side becomes tremendously pre- 
ponderant, all the various considerations 
adduced point in one and the same direction. 
“The victorious nation is no longer in any 
danger of subjugation or loss of territory, 
and on the other hand the devastation of 
the defeated country becomes more and more 
fearful. The war, from this time on, as- 
sumes more and more the character of a war 
of aggression on the one side, a war of de- 
fense on the other. And furthermore, it is to 
the interest of the proletarian and democratic 
cause that no nation shall have its independ- 
ence and integrity impaired.” If, on the 
other hand, the fortunes of war are nearly 
equal on the two sides, so that its continu- 
ance appears to mean the complete exhaus- 
tion of all the belligerents, then it may be 
possible for Socialists to resume the position 
which they held before the war broke out,— 
a position making for peace; and this the 
more, seeing that such a situation evidently 
presents the possibility of terms of peace 
which would leave the integrity of the vari- 
ous nations unviolated, and would embody’ 
safeguards against the resumption of an in- 
sensate competition in armaments. 





THE NEUTRAL STATES 


N an editorial under the title, “During 

the Storm,” the Swedish monthly Svensk 
Tidskrift (Stockholm), after a brief sum- 
mary of the causes of the European war, 
analyzes the position of the neutral nation. 
The article opens with the remark that 
Europe having begun to revise its accounts 
with a “pen dipped in blood,” nobody could 
foresee how far the revision would reach. 
States will be tested as to the durability and 
future efficiency of their institutions. Old 
values will depreciate and perhaps be entirely 
erased. Others will rise in their stead. The 
author goes on to say: 


It must be emphasized that the present crisis 
has its root in contrasts which the war will by 
no means obliterate, and that will exist whether 
nations disarm or not, that is, the commercial 
rivalry between France, England, and Germany. 
Much older and more serious is the ancient con- 
flict between Germanic and Slavic nations. The 
volcanic powers that have at all times disturbed 
Europe are found in the east of the continent, and 
this war is only a new local eruption. Under any 
circumstances and whatever the result may be, 
those contrasts will always menace the peace and 
stability of the world. 


Confronted by these facts it is Utopian to 
dream of eternal peace. There is no longer 
the war as to outward privileges, boundary 
limits, etc., but the price is the “place in the 
sun,” perhaps existence itself. At the pres- 
ent, the paper says, Sweden can consider the 
future as being outside of the range of con- 
flict, yet not even the best initiated know 
how long this condition will last. _Neutral- 
ity is an old value that has depreciated. 
Belgium is experiencing its, bitterness in 
trusting to it. It is impossible toe reason 
away the fact that those powers that most 
severely condemn the German break of neu- 
trality really have demonstrated a ponderous 
interest in the direct or indirect military 
privileges that Belgium has offered them. 
Neutrality has its limits that must be: han- 
dled by those in authority with understand- 
ing and general political wisdom at a certain 
juncture. This course cannot be emphasized 
too strongly in Sweden at the present time. 

After the first uncertainty, when nobody 


could foresee where the thunderbolt would 


strike, the public has commenced to calm 
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itself, and customary optimism, believing all 
danger past, has taken its place. It may not 
be amiss to say that a wise and alert admin- 
istration, backed up by a united people 
trained in the school of self-discipline, may 
avert an armed conflict and pilot the ship 
of state through the breakers. Next to 
panic, levity is most dangerous. Should the 
test come, and it may arrive sooner than 
expected, the security, perhaps the national 
existence, will depend upon the calm resolu- 
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tion of each and every one to do his duty to 
the uttermost. The words of Hjarne, the 
well-known Professor of History at the 
University of Upsala, in recently comment- 
ing on the neutrality of Sweden, may be 
summed up as follows: “It is too early to 
judge as to the possibility of preserving the 
neutrality of Sweden. It is certain that it 
must be fully defended. Neutrality must be 
respected by a strong defense, not only on 
paper.” 





TURKEY’S ARMY AND NAVY 


N the Correspondant (Paris) André 
Chéradame asks the question, What is 
really the state of the Turkish army, after 
the immense losses sustained by Turkey in 
men and war material during the Balkan 
conflict ? 

Enver Pasha, as soon as he became War 
Minister at the end of 1913, began bringing 
about exténsivé and important reforms, but 
‘it would have required at least three years 
of peace to have these measures bring any 
practical results. _Decimated by the war 
and cholera, the Ottoman army was reduced 
enormously. The forty-three divisions of 
“nizam” (active army) were reduced to 
thirty-seven, and the fifty-four divisions of 
reserves to thirty-five. 

Enver Pasha, among other things, retired 
800 superior officers and while doubtless 
many of them were inefficient, many excel- 
lent ones were included in the list to satisfy 
feelings of personal rivalry. It is barely 
possible that these officers, deprived of their 
military functions, to whom even the wear- 
ing of the uniform is forbidden, might prove 
something of a menace now that the police 
surveillance to which they were subjected is 
necessarily relaxed in consequence of the 
general state of confusion. 

The troops having been mobilized, what 
figures do they represent? The “instructed” 
reservists included would present a total of 
about 150,000 men, of whom only about 
125,000 could te considered real combatants, 
for there is a large number of men in the 
Ottoman army who perform only secondary 
military duty,—such as muleteers and the 
like. Enver Pasha could increase this num- 
ber considerably by incorporating the ‘‘redifs” 
(reservists), but that would mean using 
men without any real military training. 
This would be more of a drawback than a‘ 


help, and, besides, there are scarcely more 
rifles, cannon, and ammunition than for 
150,000 men. The Turks lost immense 
quantities of war material during the Bal- 
kan war, and, up to the present, they have 
had neither the time nor the means to make 
up their losses. 

As for the navy, Turkey actually has [in 
addition to the two German cruisers taken 
over last summer] three battleships, of which 
two were bought at one time of Germany. 
The Thorgout Reiss has six 28-centimeter 
guns, eight 10-centimeter, and eight 9-centi- 
meter; the Barbarossa six 28-centimeter guns, 
eight 10-centimeter, and eight 9-centimeter ; 
and the Messondieh two 24-centimeter guns, 
sixteen 15-centimeter, fourteen 8-centimeter, 
and ten 6-centimeter. All of them have 
been badly damaged and have had to be 
repaired. 

Turkey has also two cruisers, the Hame- 
dieh and the Medjidie, the first of which is 
nearly “played out,” and the other defec- 
tive, for it never “worked straight.” 

As for the lighter fleet, it is composed of 
four Creusot torpedo-boats, four from the 
German Schinau works, and two Krupps. 
These small vessels have made long cruises 
in the Dardanelles, but have never been in 
action, and are consequently in very good 
condition,—all except one  torpedo-boat 
which, having long been “neutralized” in 
Suez during the war with Italy, had been 
kept in very bad condition during its inac- 
tivity. 

Turkey lacks specialists, such as engineers, 
cannoneers, electricians, torpedo-boat servers, 
indispensable to working modern warships. 
The personnel of the Turkish marine is so 
dificult to train that after four years of 
effort English officers had succeeded in train- 
ing only about a hundred cannoneers before 
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the war with Greece. The wy a Tae 
corps of Turkish. naval offi- pee 
cers is nothing to boast of; 
besides, they do not seem 
very keen about fighting. 
They proved this sufficient- 
ly in the war with Greece, 
although at that time they 
had the naval superiority 
over Greece. 

It might be interesting 
to pass in review the four 
personalities that | preside 
over the fortunes of Tur- 
key at this moment. They 
are, Djavid Bey, Djemal 
Pasha, Talaat, and Enver 
Pasha, who in themselves 
constitute a veritable “Di- 
rectoire.” Djavid Bey, sup- 
ple and active, professing 
an imperturbable optimism, 
directs the financial and 
economic affairs for which 
his Semitic origin fits him 
admirably. Djemal Pasha, 
ex-Governor of Pera, who 
presided over terrible acts be ___ > fe 
of repression after the ass |EoTTOUOUOC~«~C“CS:S~S 
sassination of M ahmoud © Internationa] News Service, New York 
Chevket, is at present Min- 
ae ok he Mae ae ENVER PASHA, TURKISH MINISTER OF WAR 
dreams of making Turkey 
a great naval power. ‘Talaat, Minister understanding, calm and decisive, he is a 
of the Interior, is a man endowed with most interesting personality. But the one 
all the qualities of a great statesman. who aspires to play a great role is, with- 
Tactful in his personal relations, full of out a doubt, Enver Pasha, the “ hero” of 
the Tripolitan war and the 
assassin of Nazim Pasha, 
who, at the age of thirty- 
five, finds himself Minister 
of War, disposing of all the 
military forces of Turkey. 
A great admirer of Napo- 
leon, he holds himself aloof 
from all foreigners, the bet- 
ter to manage the Mussul- 
mans. Enver Pasha secretly 
hopes to see the present Di- 
rectoire transformed into a 
Consulate. The r6le of first 
consul would satisfy him 
till something better of- 
fered, for those who know 
him realize his imperialistic 
aspirations, which his posi- 
tion as son-in-law of the 
© American Press Association, New York Sultan might make not im- 
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THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIMPLE LIFE” 
ON PARIS IN. WAR-TIME 


EVER has France been so united as in 

this war that “we did not want,” says 
Pastor Charles Wagner, in a letter to the 
Outlook. Pastor Wagner, it will be re- 
membered, visited this country just ten years 
ago. It was soon after this French-Protestant 
minister, and social worker, had achieved 
fame by his books, ““The Simple Life” and 
“Youth.” He now writes of Paris in, war- 
time, dating his letter September 8, at just 
about the time when the Germans were at 
their nearest point 
to the suburbs of the 
French capital. 

He refers regret- 
fully to the period 
of the Caillaux trial 
through _ which 
France had just 
passed, and says 
that, because of the 
outbreak of war, 
Frenchmen now 
“breathe an entirely 
different moral at- 
mosphere.” 


In this National Re- 
lief Committee minis- 
ters, Academicians, 
and bankers fraternize 
with representatives of 
the Syndicated Work- 
ingmen. Monseigneur 
QOdelin, Vicar-General 
of the Diocese of Paris, 
sits side by side with 
the Chief Rabbi and 
the Pastor Charles 
Wagner. The same 
spirit of good will is 
manifested by the peo- 
ple. I am a member 
of the Sub-Commission 
of Public Nutrition, 
whose mission it is to supervise the food in- 
tended for the ‘women, the children, and the old 
men. You cannot realize how in the organization 
and preparation of the food for the people devo- 
tion is manifested. Much of the work,—the 
preparation of vegetables, the maintaining of the 
halls, and table service,—is done by volunteers. 
Every one is anxious to make himself useful. And 
throughout the whole city the social life goes on 
in the same way. Every one is more amiable, 
more patient, and more kind than usual. 


Continuing, he speaks of the patriotism and 
the peaceful sentiments of the French people. 


Notwithstanding our patriotism and the meme 





PASTOR CHARLES WAGNER 
(Who writes of Paris in war-time) 





ory of our lost provinces, we have never desired 
war. Notwithstanding violent national antago- 
nisms, the idea of international good fellowship 
prevailed. We maintained the hope that there 
might be a peaceful solution for all the grave 
questions that pressed upon us. In fact, a num- 
ber of societies have been formed during recent 
years for the sole purpose of spreading the doc- 
trine of peace with neighboring nations. I have 
always appreciated Germany; and during recent 
years I have increased the number of my trips to 
that country in order to do my share towards 
fostering good feeling between the peoples of the 
two countries which so 
many agencies tend to 


poison. I suffer cruelly 
in the face of the 
terrible conflagration 


consuming Europe to- 
day. But my heart, 
truly French, is at 
peace. My country did 
all possible to avoid 
the conflict. From the 
highest to the hum- 
blest citizen in the so- 
cial scale, we all de- 
sired sincerely that 
this terrible menace 
should pass by. Our 
clear conscience is 
therefore our strength 
in the conflict. An- 
other good result of 
these terrible days is 
that the nation has 
lifted itself above the 
stagnant moral atmos- 
phere which prevailed 
during the Caillaux 
trial. Our better self 
has been called to life, 
and, in spite of the 
gravity of the time, 
this fact has filled us 
with joy. 

You know how I 
feel towards the 
young; what joy I 
have always felt in 
the youth of France. 
The way in which our children are bearing them- 
selves on the field of battle and meeting the as- 
saults of the most formidable army in the world 
is a source of just pride to us all. 

Every day I see firesides desolated by the de- 
parture of a husband or son. Several of our 
pupils have already lost their lives in the war. 
But how beautiful is their death! This baptism 
of fire will conserve our souls. The effect of this 
sanctified heroism makes itself felt among us. 1 
have never seen Paris more beautiful than in the 
calm which has fallen upon her born of the feel- 
ing that our cause is just. To-morrow belongs to 
God. May He inspire and sustain us in order 
that the lessons taught: by this terrible struggle 
may not be forgotten; that the blood that is spilled 
so generously may enrich the soil for the future! 
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FRENCH FORESTS IN THE WAR 
ZONE 


HE forests of France are playing an 
important part in the present European 
war, although little information on this sub- 
ject comes to the readers of the daily news- 
papers. Sentences occurring here and there 
in the war dispatches give only occasional 
insights into this phase of the war. For 
instance, a German news dispatch of Oc- 
tober 14 read: 
Heavy fighting continues in the Argonnes; our 


troops are moving through dense underwood in 
very difficult ground with 


questioned. In the first place, they offer a 
serious obstacle to the enemy’s advance. 
Troops and artillery can move with difficulty 
through them, particularly when the roads 
have been barricaded. 


In Alsace, says Samuel P. Dana, who writes 
on “French Forests in the War Zone” in the 
November issue of American Forestry, so I was 
informed by an eye-witness, the first step taken by 
the Germans after the declaration of war was to 
barricade every road as effectively as possible in 
this way. 

Again, the forest 





siege guns for _ use 
against fortifications. 
The French troops offer 
obstinate resistance, fir- 
ing from trees where 
machine guns are 
posted. 


It was this same 
forest of Argonne 
which enabled the 
French to repulse the 
Prussian attack of 
1792, and which in 
1870 concealed the 
maneuvers of the Ger- 
mans before their 
crushing defeat of the 
French at Sedan. ‘The 
forest of Orleans af- 
forded the French a 
rallying point for 
their final stand in 
1871, while the for- 
est of Soignes, by 








forms an excellent 
shelter from which to 
fire on an approach- 
ing enemy. Cavalry 
and infantry, advanc- 
ing across an open 
plain, have repeatedly 
in the present war 
been repulsed with 
great loss by oppo- 
nents entrenched on 
the edge of a forest. 
‘The masking of for- 
tifications by woods is 
another strategic use 
of forest growth. 
The _ _ fortifications 
about Metz, unlike 
those at Liége, are 
said to be so skilfully 
concealed by the 
woods as to blend 
most successfully with 
the surrounding land- 








sheltering Welling- 
ton’s forces, contrib- 
uted to Napoleon’s 
defeat at Waterloo. 
The forests of Com- 
piegne, those in the 
Ardennes, the Vosges, 
and elsewhere in regions adjacent to the 
Western border of France, have all played 
their part in French military operations past 
and present. 

That the French Government recognizes 
the military value of the forests is shown by 
the Code Forestier, adopted in 1829, which 
prevents private owners from clearing fron- 
tier forests where these are deemed necessary 
for purposes of defense. 

The decided advantage offered to an army 
by the possession ot forest territory are un- 


AN ELEVATION OF 


broad-leaf trees. 


character) 


A 100-150 YEAR-OLD STAND OF SCOTCH PINE 


(Coniferous forests of this sort occupy the upper 
slopes in the mountains, while the more level areas 
at lower elevations are covered almost entirely with 
Some of the fighting in the 
Mountains has undoubtedly been in stands of this 


scape. Batteries are 
often placed on river 
banks and hidden be- 
hind a screen of thick- 
ly branching trees, 
their muzzles_ point- 
ing through the open- 
ings in the leafy roof above. Thus protected 
from view, they have in many cases done 
effective work for several days before being 
discovered by the enemy. 

The forest cover is the one thing that 
balks the prying eyes of the airscout, making 
it possible to conceal the position and num- 
ber of troops. The fact that forests abound 
more in the western and southwestern bor- 
der of France, whereas the country north- 
east of the Seine and northwest of the Oise 
is for the most part flat, agricultural land, 


AT 


ABOUT 5500 FEET 


Vosges 
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A DENSE, MIDDLE-AGED STAND OF EUROPEAN BEECH 


(Many of the forests in the war zone of northeastern France are of this character. The obstacles which such a 
forest would offer to the advance and to the artillery fire of the enemy are evident) 


undoubtedly accounted largely, says Mr. ress in the south was similarly due largely to 
Dana, for the decision of the Germans to go this reason. 

through Belgium rather than to take the Mr. Dana gives a brief account of a few 
more difficult Southern route through of the typical forests in the war zone. 
France. Also their rapid advance in the Prominent among them is that of Compiégne, 
early part of the war and the lack of prog- where there has been severe fighting. Situ- ‘ 























AN OLDER STAND OF EUROPEAN BEECH IN WHICH CUTTINGS HAVE BEEN MADE TO BRING ABOUT NATURAL 
REPRODUCTION 


(Similar areas have no doubt been the scenes of many fierce encounters in the present war. Note the two 
uniformed forest officers in the foreground) 
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ated at the junction of the Aisne and the 
Oise rivers, fifty-two miles northwest of 
Paris, it comprises 36,072 acres and is the 
fourth largest state forest in France. A 
short distance to the Southeast of Com- 
piegle, and lying between the Aisne and the 
Ourcgq, is the state forest of Retz, with 32,- 
044 acres. Here the French reserves were 
camped at the time the Germans were so 
close to Paris. This forest closely resembles 
that of Compiégne and has the reputation of 
being one of the finest and best managed 
beech and oak forests in France. 

In the extreme north of France, almost 
touching the Belgian border and only 65 
miles from the North Sea, lie the state forest 
of Amand and the private forest of Raismes, 
comprising, respectively, 3500 and 8190 
acres. Here, also, desperate fighting was 
reported to have taken place. ‘To the south- 
east of Valenciennes and Maubeuge, whose 
big fortress was captured by the Germans 
early in the war, lies the region known as 
the Ardennes. Cesar in his ‘“Commen- 
taries” described this as the largest forest in 
Gaul. The advance of civilization, however, 
has caused a gradual clearing away. Now 
it is an area about 100 miles long and 40 
miles wide, divided about equally between 
France and Belgium. ‘The trees are, for the 
most part, the oak and beech typical of many 
French forests. 

South of the Ardennes is the forest of 
Argonne, which has been the scene of many 
vigorous encounters in the present war. 


Here the heavy forest cover, the roughness of 
the country, and the necessity of crossing instead 
of following up the streams, all conspire to render 
difficult the advance of an army. It was here that 
Dumouriez in 1792 held the Duke of Brunswick 
in check and, by giving the French forces time to 
rally, made possible the subsequent defeat of the 
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latter at Valmy. In the present war history seems 
to be repeating itself, and the forest of Argonne 
has evidently been largely instrumental in helping 
to prevent the advance of the Germans in that 
region. 


West of Nancy lie the two state forests 
of Champenoux and Haye, the first with 
3509 acres and the second with 16,000 acres. 
East of Nancy are the forests of Bazange 
and Parroy, which were scenes of battles 
fought in the last week of October. Farther 
south in the Vosges Mountains lie the com- 
munal and state forests of Gerardmer, com- 
prising respectively 2359 acres and 11,897 
acres, 

The forests have had to pay heavily for 
playing such an important part in the war. 
The destruction of cathedrals and other his- 
toric edifices, as well as cities and towns, 
have filled a large place in the public news, 
yet the vast damage done to the forests will 
in many cases take a much longer time to 
repair. 

The exact extent of this damage is of 
course, problematical, but that the forests of 
the war zone will continue to suffer injury 
is undoubted. 


Much wood will be cut for fuel and construction 
work; trees will be felled to block roads; whole 
stands may be leveled to clear the way for artil- 
lery fire; and the rain of shot and shell will do 
much damage to standing trees, much more than 
the damage done similar forests in the Franco- 
Prussian war. Equally serious will be the havoc 
wrought by forest fires. These will be set not 
only by accident, but also purposely in order to 
harass the enemy. This was the case in the Forest 
of Compiégne, which is said to have been fired by 
the British in order to drive out the Germans. 
While the fire may have been effective from this 
point of view, it also doubtless destroyed very 
largely the natural beauty of the famous forest 
and seriously disarranged the carefully laid plans 
for its management. 


THE PUBLIC DEFENDER 


HE whole country has been interested 

in the experiment made by the City of 
Los Angeles, California, in creating the 
office of Public Defender, whose function it 
is to employ the same activity in the defense 
of an accused person as the District Attorney 
employs in his prosecution. It had always 
been the custom in Los Angeles, as in other 
communities, to choose a talented lawyer and 
give him unlimited resources and ample 
equipment, and then demand that all of his 
powers be exerted for the prosecution of 
any and all citizens accused of crime. To 


individuals here and there it has occurred, 
from time to time, that similar equipment 
and endowment ought to be placed at the 
service of those accused citizens who are 
without means to defend themselves in the 
courts. It appears that in Los Angeles ear- 
lier than anywhere else this idea was per- 
mitted to take definite shape in a section of 
the city charter, which reads as follows: 


Upon request by the defendant or upon order of 
the court, the Public Defender shall defend, with- 
out expense to them, all persons who are not finan- 
cially able to employ counsel, and who are charged 
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in the Superior Court with the commission of any 
contempt, misdemeanor, felony or other offense. 
He shall also upon request give counsel and advice 
to such persons in and about any charge against 
them upon which he is conducting the defense, .and 
he shall prosecute all appeals to a higher court or 
courts, of any person who has been convicted upon 
any such charge, where, in his opinion, such appeal 
will, or might reasonably be expected to, result in 
the reversal or: modification of the judgment of 
conviction. 


The same section also provides for prose- 
cution of civil suits, minor actions, liens for 
wages and the like, in the case of persons 
unable to institute an action and to pay 
counsel fees on their own behalf, and it is 
provided that all such costs of action shall 
be defrayed out of the county treasury in 
the usual manner. The first official to ac- 
quire the title of Public Defender for Los 
Angeles County was appointed in January 
last as a result of a civil service examination, 
the successful candidate being Mr. Walton 
J. Wood. ‘In less than two months the 
Public Defender had forty-five cases of per- 
sons accused of felony and the civil cases 
averaged over one hundred a week. ‘The 
Public Defender’s office has four lawyers 
and two assistants. 

Just what may be done by the Public 
Defender’s office to secure justice for obscure 
offenders may be illustrated by an actual 
case in the experience of the Los Angeles 
office which is related in a recent number of 
Evrybody’s Magazine by Campbell Mac- 
Culloch. It was brought out that two men 
accused of burglary were starving when the 
offense was committed, and the Public De- 
fender’s office proved that they had made 
sincere efforts to secure work and food. 
The court did not put any faith in the story 
when it was first related, but after the facts 
had been presented in full one man was 
released and the other let.off with a light 
sentence. Had this case been conducted in 
the usual manner, the court appointing an 
attorney for the men, it is highly probable 
that no rigid investigation would have been 
made because of lack of funds, and both men 
would have been given long terms of im- 
prisonment. 

The real need of such an office as that of 
Public Defender is clearly set forth in a 
letter which was addressed, some months 
since, by Mr. Wood, to a citizen of Mil- 
waukee who had made inquiries with a view 
to the appointment of a similar officer for 
that city: 


When we bear in mind that in nearly every 
criminal prosecution in this State one citizen is 
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PUBLIC DEFENDER OF LOS 
ANGELES 
(The first officer in America to hold this title) 


WALTER J. WOOD, 


arrested upon the complaint of another, and that 
the law provides an attorney to take the side of 
the complaining witness, it is astonishing that no 
provision has been heretofore made for a more 
effective method of bringing out the points in favor 
of the accused. It cannot be doubted but that the 
public demands convictions of the district attorney, 
demands that he prosecute vigorously, demands 
that he represent but one side. Indeed, the law 
itself prescribes the duties of the district attorney, 
provides that he must prosecute and must present 
the evidence against accused persons. No pro- 
vision is made, however, for him to defend. The 
law has always recognized the right of the accused 
to be defended. If he has money he can employ 
his own counsel and conduct his own defense. If 
he has no money the court appoints an attorney for 
him. In a great majority of cases these appoint- 
ments fall to inexperienced youths who seek the 
appointment for the purpose of gaining experi- 
ence. In some cases more experienced attorneys 
are appointed but they receive no remuneration for 
their work and it is hardly to be expected that they 
will give the work the same degree of diligence and 
care that should be given. In fact, experience has 
shown, and there is no reason whatever to doubt 
it, that a person accused of crime, under the old 
system, could not expect to get adequate repre- 
sentation. The Government employs a skilled, ex- 
perienced and ambitious attorney to present the 
case against the accused. ‘The defendant has a 
right to enter the court on an equal footing with 
his adversary. Under the old system it was impos- 
sible for the defendant to; get the equal protection 
of the law. 




















LEADING 


SENATOR BURTON 


AND HARBOR 


i a recent syndicated article Senator 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, who led 
the fight in the last session of the Senate 
against the River and Harbor Bill, states 
some of the reasons which actuated those 
who opposed that measure. From many 
years experience in both the House and Sen- 
ate, Mr. Burton is especially well qualified 
to analyze the methods that have usually 
prevailed in the drawing of such bills. What 
he regards as the most vicious feature of past 
attempts to improve the rivers and harbors 
has been the element of geographical, personal 
and political considerations by which the law 
makers have been influenced. The Senator 
is only stating a matter of common knowl- 
edge when he says that the less meritorious a 
proposed improvement presented for consid- 
eration by Congress, the more strenuous is 
the demand that it be adopted and the larger 
the delegations that come to Washington in 
its favor. 

An objectionable method to which Senator 
Burton calls particular attention is the ‘‘piece- 
meal appropriations.” Knowing that a pro- 
ject estimated to cost $1,000,000 and of 
doubtful merit would never be undertaken 
were it necessary to appropriate the total cost 
in a single bill or in a single year, because the 
very magnitude of the sum would defeat it, 
the proponents of the measure seek a modest 
allowance at the start, so they begin by asking 
for $100,000, which is not regarded as a 
large sum as our annual appropriations go, 
and when the $100,000 is once appropriated, 
it is easy to come to Washington again and 
say: “What! Will Congress, after it has 
committed itself to this great project, even 
though it cost $100,000 or more, drop it 
after the $100,000 has been spent, and let all 
this expense and effort go for naught?” 
Making partial appropriations for large en- 
terprises, it is also impossible, as Senator 
Burton shows, to avoid the expenditure of 
public money upon unworthy and unimpor- 
tant improvements. The magnitude of the 
undertaking is not realized and the question 
of its desirability will not be carefully con- 
sidered. After an appropriation is made of a 
mere fraction of the cost, there is insistent 
demand that the improvement be finished 
whether worthy or not. 

Furthermore, these “piecemeal appropria- 
tions” in themselves add to the cost of the 
work and cause a waste incident to such a 
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ON THE RIVER 


“PORK BARREL” 


system. If locks and dams are to be con- 
structed, it is desirable to gather a plant of 
considerable size to provide for the comple- 
tion of the work in one contract. Senator 
Burton estimates that the amount of extra 
cost by reason of the omission of this salutary 
policy averages about 20 per cent. 

Besides, if there were under consideration 
six projects of equal merit, it would be better, 
as Senator Burton points out, to finish one 
of them rapidly and to enjoy its advantages 
than to continue ineffectually on all six. 
This point he illustrates by instances of 
actual occurrence. ‘Thus in 1885 work was 
begun upon the construction of a harbor of 
refuge at Sandy Bay, Massachusetts. At the 
rate of progress already made upon it, an- 
other fifty years will be required to complete 
the project. In the case of the breakwater 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, work has been under 
construction for twenty-five years and five 
more years will be needed for its completion. 
Another five years will be required to com- 
plete an improvement of the Harlem River, 
where a project was begun in 1878 and then 
modified in 1886. Work begun in 1884 to 
improve the James River, in Virginia, is now 
only two-thirds completed. A single lock in 
the Columbia River in Oregon was not less 
than twenty-five years in process of con- 
struction. 

If an appropriation of $300,000 is strongly 
urged by the Board of Army Engineers for 
work upon a contract Congress will usually 
allow only one-third of that amount, or even 
less. A certain sum being allowed for river 
and harbor improvements and each member 
of Congress demanding a purse for his dis- 
trict, it is necessary to parcel it out in small 
allotments, not so much, as Senator Burton 
dryly remarks, with a view to the real de- 
mand of the country and the needs of com- 
merce and transportation, as to the number 
of districts represented in Congress. 

Another great error in our river and har- 
bor policy has been the failure to finish the 
main rivers corresponding with the trunk 
lines of railroads. ‘This has been especially 
conspicuous on the Ohio River, a great artery 
of commerce. Improvements have been cost- 
ing tens of millions of dollars for branch 
streams like the Big Sandy, the Kentucky, 
the Green, the Wabash, and even the Cum- 
berland and Tennessee. As a result there is 
a more uniform, and, at times, a greater 
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WU) Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C, 


SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON, OF OHIO 


depth of water in the Kentucky and Kana- 
wha rivers than in the Ohio where they 
empty into it. Taking into account all sea- 
sons of the year, and all calculations must, 
of course, be made with a view to the mini- 
mum depth, a boat can come down the Kana- 
wha laden with freight and yet not be able 
to get into the Ohio, for, at times, where 
these rivers flow into the Ohio that river 
has not more than three or four feet of water. 
Senator Burton does not argue that these 
smaller rivers should be neglected. On the 
contrary, he believes that a fair degree of 
improvement should be made in them, but 
when it comes to expensive systems of locks 
and dams these should be postponed until the 
main river is in proper condition for naviga- 
tion. What would be thought, he says, of a 
railroad system with its branch lines con- 
structed and improved to a higher degree of 
efficiency than the main line? 

Senator Burton cites numerous instances of 
improvement on which the Government has 
spent millions of dollars but which have been 
ludicrous failures from the standpoint of 
developing commerce. Here is one of these 
instances: 


To date the govérnment has appropriated $3,- 
107,784 for the Arkansas River. For the year 
ending June 30, 1913, $30,000 was appropriated 
for maintaining this project. The commerce on 
the Arkansas River for 1912 amounted to 71,516 
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tons, carried for an average distance of 34 miles, 
Of this amount 58,548 tons were sawlogs, lumber, 
and staves, which can be floated in the open 
stream or transported on barges and rafts. The 
remaining 13,000 tons were of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise. Including interest at three per cent. on 
the total investment, this freight cost the Govern- 
ment, $1.72 a ton, and approximately $95 a ton 
on the miscellaneous freight, exclusive of the dif- 
ferent forms of timber. Yet, despite this showing, 
the late River and Harbor Bill proposed to spend 
for the next fiscal year $164,700 on the Arkansas 
River. 


As to the development of waterway traffic 
in the United States, Senator Burton is con- 
vinced that the codperation of the railroads 
must be obtained. He calls attention to the 
fact that while we have spent enormous sums 
to revive waterway traffic, the railroads have 
still carried the freight. He believes that we 
should enact laws to compel the railroads to 
codperate with waterway business so that 
boat lines may assume their natural function 
as supplemental means of transportation to 
our rail lines. The normal function of inter- 
nal water transportation is to relieve railroads 
of the bulk of raw material and other low- 
grade freights, while the railroads should 
carry the more useful and lucrative products 
which in their nature require prompt de- 
livery. 

On a 200-mile section of the Mississippi 
River, between the mouth of the Missouri 
and the mouth of the Ohio, on which is 
situated the city of St. Louis, we have ex- 
pended nearly $17,000,000 and it is estimated 
that as much more will be required to com- 
plete the work. For several years this sec- 
tion of the river has had a permanent eight- 
foot channel and yet in the early ’80’s, when 
the depth was only five feet, there was ten 
times as much traffic received and distributed 
by St. Louis as there is to-day. On this sec- 
tion of the Mississippi we have expended 
more money than the Prussian Government 
has spent on the whole Rhine, where the 
average annual freight amounts to 45,000,000 
tons, or 80 times the traffic of the Missis- 
sippi, which has to-day a sufficient chan- 
nel to handle the entire traffic of the 
Rhine. 

Ignoring the fact that waterway commerce 
on the Mississippi is each year falling to a 
lower level, we have undertaken an extrava- 
gant program for the tributary river, the 
Missouri, although in 1897 a Senate com- 
mittee, after a thorough examination in com- 
pany with expert engineers, unanimously re- 
ported that any further appropriations for 
the Missouri River would constitute a “reck- 


less waste of money.” In 1910 $1,000,000 
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was appropriated, and since then we have 
appropriated $4,400,000 for the section of 
the Missouri between its mouth and Kansas 
City. It is estimated that $20,000,000 will 
be required to complete the project. The 
commerce on the river last year amounted to 
185,110 tons and of this aggregate the official 
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statistics show that 155,420 tons consisted of 
sand and gravel barged an average distance 
of one mile and worth less than forty cents 
a ton. And even with this showing it is 
proposed to improve the upper Missouri from 
Kansas City to Sioux City at an estimated 
cost of $22,500,000! 





CHARLES FRANCIS 


ADAMS AND THE 


FREIGHT-RATE INCREASE 


aoe: railroad situation in the United 
States, and particularly in New England, 
is the subject of a letter recently addressed 
to President Wilson by the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Adams was for fourteen years a government 
director of the Union Pacific Railway, for 
the latter half of that period being the presi- 
dent of the road. For ten years he was a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners and. for seven years was 
its chairman. Although for some years not 
actively concerned in railroad management, 
Mr. Adams has always been a careful student 
of operating conditions and his observations 
upon all matters to which he directs his atten- 
tion are always of interest to the American 
reading public. Furthermore, Mr. Adams is 
one of the pioneers in the early development 
of the railroad commission, and thus is able 
to take the viewpoint of the public interest 
to a greater extent, perhaps, than is usually 
the case with railroad presidents and direc- 
tors. 

Regarding the situation as it comes under 
his daily personal observation in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Adams tells the President 
that he is unable to escape the conclusion 
that so far as our transportation machinery 
is concerned, “we are rapidly falling behind 
and getting also into a well-nigh inextricable 
snarl.” He believes also that the situation 
admits of no solution except through treat- 
ment both drastic and comprehensive. 

The situation as Mr. Adams views it is 
this: Within fifty miles of Boston there is 
an immediate call for a capitalized railroad 
expenditure of at least $100,000,0006. It 
appears that this amount of money must be 
expended at once in order to bring the New 
England railroad system up to the proper 
standard, including a renewal of rolling 
stock, the reconstruction of permanent ways 
and bridges, the separation of grades and 
development of proper terminal facilities nec- 
essary to modern competitive conditions, 


Unless that investment is made, says Mr. 
Adams, eastern New England cannot main- 
tain itself industrially. But he finds that the 
corporations now owning and managing the 
railroads in eastern Massachusetts cannot re- 
munerate the capital already invested, much 
less secure fresh money. The railroads are 
financially crippled, and this is a matter of 
common knowledge. Mr. Adams puts the 
matter thus: “Here is the largest investment 
and active business management of the coun- 
try and those managing it control neither 
outgo nor income. They are told what they 
must do and pay, and have no choice in what 
they are to charge. Such a situation is eco- 
nomically unheard of. It needs only to be 
stated. It is financially impossible of long 
continuance.” 

Mr. Adams is also forced to the conclusion 
that the railroad system generally has out- 
grown local lines and that it is futile to ex- 
pect any adequate remedial action through 
State legislation or control, partial or com- 
plete. So far as large-scale transportation is 
concerned, the State machinery is antiquated. 
It seems, therefore, quite futile to indulge 
in any expectation that the problem can or 
will be dealt with in a comprehensive and 
constructive spirit through local legislation. 
We may regret and deplore this fact, but the 
fact remains. 

Local regulation having failed, the obvious 
remedy is to be sought in the system of na- 
tional incorporation, and in so far as it is 
required, in national supervision. Mr. 
Adams does not enter into the question of 
public ownership or management, whether 
State or national. He expresses the opinion 
that under our system of government public 
ownership cannot result _ satisfactorily. 
Under State control and authority he regards 
it as simply out of the question. This whole 
question, however, he regards as remote. 
What is needed immediately is the restora- 
tion of financial standing. 

Taking into account the insistent demand 
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for increased compensation of labor and im- 
proved facilities, Mr. Adams is convinced 
that the railroads are now called upon to do 
business at less than remunerative rates. 
While he admits that, taken as a whole, the 
railroad business pays and shows a _profit,— 
for otherwise it would stop,—he is clear, on 
the other hand, that an inquiry by any reason- 
able, intelligent and judicially minded tribu- 
nal would develop the fact that the return on 
traffic to-day is, as a whole, not sufficient fairly 


to renumerate the capital already invested, far 
less in the case of the eastern New England 
system to pay interest on the hundred million 
additional capital required for immediate de- 
velopment. He sees only one possible escape 
{rom this situation. ‘The community, in its 
own interest and in order that it may not 
find itself put out of business and in physical 
jeopardy, must submit to pay for the service 
it requires what the service itself is reason- 
ably worth. This to-day it is not doing.” 


RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO SCIENCE 


HE discussion of culture on a national 

basis which this war has stimulated has 
not included any very definite references to 
what the Slav people have done for science. 
A suggestive article signed by “Lens” appears 
in a recent number of the London weekly, 
The New Statesman. 

The writer prefers to limit his considera- 
tion to Russians, although he reminds us 
that other branches of the Slav race,—the 
Poles, the Czechs and others have also pro- 
duced such scientific minds as Chopin, son of 
a Polish father, and called by some, one of 
the most scientific musicians; Schubert, of 
Silesian blood; Madame Curie, born Sklo- 
dowska, and Dvorak, a Bohemian. ‘‘Lens” 
makes particular mention of four Russian 
scientists: Borodin, Mendeleev, Metchnikov 
and Pavlov. Of the first he says: 


Honored alike in science and art is the name 
of Alexander Borodin (1834-1887), who held a 
chair of chemistry in the Academy of Medicine 
in Petrograd [St. Petersburg], and found time not 
merely to advance that science, but also to cham- 
pion successfully the cause of medical education 
for women (more than forty years ago, in Rus- 
sia, be it remembered!) and to write much splen- 
did music, including the opera “Prince Ig _ ,” the 
dances in which have delighted musicians of all 
schools. 


Mendeleev (1834-1907), says this writer, 


was one of the master chemists of all time. 


Thanks to his amazing mother, whose seven- 
teenth child he was, young Mendeleev went to 
Petrograd at the age of sixteen and almost at once 
was making original contributions to chemistry. 
In 1864 he became Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Petrograd, and in 1869 appeared his 
“Principles of Chemistry,” which made an epoch 
in the science of matter. 


This book contained the statement of 
what is now known as Mendeleev’s law, or 
the periodic law. 


This is one of the master-keys of knowledge, 
profoundly revealing the real nature of facts al- 
ready known, and directly leading to the discov- 
ery of many more. It had long been observed 
that the elements can, to some extent, be arranged 
in groups which resemble one another. In 1863, 
the Englishman, John Newlands, hinted at the 
meaning of these facts. Mendeleev independently 
considered them, and showed that, when the ele- 
ments are arranged in the order of their atomic 
weight, from lightest to heaviest, certain charac- 
ters recur, in a periodic fashion. So true is this 
that the existence of certain elements, having cer- 
tain atomic weights, and other characters, may 
be expected. In some instances the atomic weights 
previously asserted for certain elements did not 
agree with Mendeleev’s predictions. They were 
re-examined, found inaccurate, and the real fig- 
ures were found to correspond to prediction. Fur- 
ther, certain gaps in the list of known elements 
seemed to require tenants, according to the peri- 
odic law. Greatly daring, Mendeleev therefore 
predicted the discovery of three new elements, the 
atomic weights and other characters of which he 
actually defined. Within less than twenty years 
all three elements were duly discovered, in vari- 
ous countries, as may be inferred from their now 
well-known names, gallium, scandium, and ger- 
manium. These elements by no means filled all 
the gaps in the periodic table of the elements, and 
in quite recent years the most surprising confirma- 
tion of the justice of Mendeleev’s views has been 
furnished by the discovery of the series of rare 
and inert atmospheric gases typified by argon. 
These elements and their properties fit perfectly 
into Mendeleev’s scheme, which has, in fact, been 
for many years a divining rod in the hands of 
chemists. 


Mendeleev, comments ‘“‘Lens,” lived long 
enough to train two generations of Russian 
chemists, establishing ‘“‘a school and a tradi- 
tion at which no ‘culture’ on earth can 
sneer.” 

Of living Russians who lead the world in 
their own departments of international sci- 
ence, only two, says this writer need be 
named: Metchnikov and Pavlov. Of the 
first he says: 


Elias Metchnikov is, of course, a Russian only 
as Ehrlich is a German or Bergson a Frenchman. 
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Those who are familiar with his patriarchal face, 
and who note the name which we must not call 
“Christian,” will realize that, like those great men, 
he belongs to the race for which a new dawn is 
now breaking, we hope and believe, in the land 
which he has long left. He was born at Kharkoff 
in 1845, and is now sub-director of the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, thus establishing a Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance which has been already of immense 
service to mankind. His classical discovery of 
the functions of the white corpuscles of the blood 
involves a chapter of physiology too wonderful 
and fascinating for a passing note, and must 
await another occasion. 


In Russia itself to-day the most distin- 
guished figure is that of Professor Ivan 


Pavlov, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in Petrograd. 


Nearly all that we know of the physiology of 
gastric digestion we owe to him. The chemical 
side of the matter had been worked out by the 
Germans, but Pavlov showed that nervous con- 
trol is behind the chemistry, and that the most 
intimate and efficient relations, of a telephonic 
kind, exist between the advanced senses in the 
mouth and nose, and the nerves which regulate 
the intensity, the time and the chemical character 
of the gastric secretions. No living physiologist 
anywhere can claim rank above this Russian 
veteran, to whom countless victims of dyspep- 
sia are unknowingly indebted all the world 
over. . 





RUSSIA’S LAND PROBLEM 


eB need of agrarian reform in Russia 
is keenly felt by the Czar’s Government, 
which tries every means of solving the land 
problem save the one which would really 
help the peasants, and that is by giving them 
land. Mr. N. Oganovsky, writing in the 
Russkiya Vyedomosti (Moscow), discusses 
the government’s latest efforts in that direc- 
tion. He says: 

“When we began to examine closely the 
sum total of agricultural evolution in Rus- 
sia during recent years, there came an uneasy 
thought into our’ mind: Does not this 
much-talked-of ‘development of the produc- 
tive forces” of our village, which the official 
organs in Russia and abroad have so loudly 
proclaimed, represent nothing but a delu- 
sion? Until 1905 almost all parties, in- 
cluding the government, saw no other way 
out of the agrarian crisis than putting an 
end, by one means or another, to the scarcity 
of land among the peasants. After 1905 a 
new way was found, “the development of 
the productive forces,”—agricultural prog- 
ress which makes enormous strides, thanks 
to the army of learned agriculturists, land- 
organizers, on which the treasury and the 
Zemstvo began to expend tens of millions of 
rubles. Instead of doubling the land area 
of those who have not enough, they are 
offered the opportunity to double the crops; 
then there will be no necessity of giving 
them more land, and the result will be the 
same. 

At the first glance there is a particle of 
truth in this argument. ‘The peasants have 
turned to agricultural improvements, to the 
acquisition. of improved machinery, to agri- 
cultural courses, lectures, etc., and lastly to 
coéperative work. In 1900 Russia imported 


agricultural machinery to the amount of 
14,000,000 rubles, and in 1912 to the amount 
of 58,000,000 rubles, while the total amount 
of agricultural machinery used- in rural eco- 
nomy has grown to 120,000,000 rubles. 
According to the count of 1910, there are 
in Russia about 6,000,000 iron plows, 350,- 
000 sowing-machines, 800,000 reapers, 550,- 
000 thrashing-machines, etc. In 1908 the 
amount of mineral fertilization used was 
23,000,000 poods (a pood is a little over 
thirty-six pounds), in 1911, 56,000,000 
poods. ‘There are 6,000,000 households in 
coéperative organizations, and each day 
brings news about new ways and forms of 
the codperative movement which rapidly 
penetrates all the branches of agricultural 
activity. All this is true and good, but, then, 
codperation, machinery, fertilization, agricul- 
turists, and land organization are only the 
preliminaries to agricultural progress and 
the development of the productive forces. 
But does progress really manifest itself, 
does agricultural Russia really make “enor- 
mous strides forward’? is a question over 
which few have until now stopped to 
ponder. 

After analyzing the statistical report of 
the Department of Land-Organization the 
writer goes on: 


In all for twelve years the. cultivated area in 
seventy-two provinces has increased 9 per cent., 
but the crop-yielding capacity has hardly increased 
at all in European Russia and has decreased in 
Asiatic Russia, while the rural population of the 
empire, which numbered 109,000,000 in 1897, grew 
to 141,000,000 in 1911, almost 30 per cent. It is 
evident, therefore, that the growth of the rural 
population has far outdistanced the progress of 
agriculture. This fact proves that in reality there 
is no growth but a decline of the productive 
forces. 
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The failure of the government’s measure 
to improve agricultural conditions is, in the 
writer’s opinion, due to the fact that it neg- 
lects to provide land for the land-hungry 
peasant. 


Any recent Zemstvo investigation proves con- 
clusively that. peasants who have too little land 
are absolutely unsuitable material for agricultural 
progress. Besides, in order that the productive 
forces of Russia may not go to waste, that the 
expenditure of the state treasury and the efforts 
of the army of agriculturists may yield positive 
results, that progress may not be a delusion, it is 
necessary to have a strictly considered program of 
a rational agrarian policy, for which our govern- 
ment, accustomed as it is to bureaucratic politics, 
is organically unfitted. The main thing is not 
so much the amount of money appropriated as 
the proper expenditure of the appropriation. In 
the history of recent years there have been in- 
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stances when not millions but milliards were 
thrown to the winds by the irresponsible bureau- 
cracy. . . . The whole question is how to ex- 
pend the money, how to organize the work, where 
to direct the main force,—in short, all depends 
upon the plan of the government’s creative 
work. 

The Department of Land-Organization assures 
us that it has such a plan, but it does not give it 
to us, and we greatly doubt if it really exists... . 
To have such a plan means to ascertain first of 
all the extent of the need of the agricultural popu- 
lation for this or that form of activity and the 
extent of the possibility of realizing the measures. 
Both one and the other are different in different 
regions and localities, and the need of agricul- 
tural improvements and the ways of its satisfac- 
tion can be determined only by means of local 
investigations. Are there such investigations? Is 
there a proper distribution of the appropriations 
over the territory of European Russia? Certainly 
not. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF RADIO. 
ACTIVE SUBSTANCES 


HE sensational cures by radium of cer- 

tain cases of cancer, and its failure to 
produce the hoped-for effect in other cases 
of wide notoriety, have tended to concentrate 
the public attention on this aspect alone of 
the action of radio-active substances on the 
human body. This is unfortunate, for these 
substances exert a very remarkable physi- 
ological influence on various tissues, and are 
capable of relieving suffering and promoting 
cures in various ailments whose victims num- 
ber in the aggregate a vastly greater number 
than do those of cancer. 

We find in the Deutsche Rundschau (Ber- 
lin), an excellent treatment of this phase of 
the subject under the title, ‘“Radio-active 
Substances and their Use as Remedies.” 
The general properties of the radium group 
have already been treated in these pages, and 
Dr. Howard Kelly recently contributed to 
this Review an authoritative article on the 
radium treatment of cancer; hence we con- 
fine our quotations to other phases of the 
subject. 

Out of the large number of radio-active 
minerals those which have thus far been 
successfully used in medicine are radium and 
radium-emanation, with its disintegration 
products, and, in the thorium series, meso- 
thorium and thorium X with its disintegra- 
tion products. Actinium X and actinium- 
emanation will probably also be useful, but 
as yet have been but little employed. ‘These 
preparations are used either in the solid form 


or in solution. The soluble ones, such as 
bromide and chloride of radium and thorium 
X may enter the body by drinking or by 
injection. The gaseous ones, such as radium- 
emanation, may be inhaled or may be dis- 
solved in liquids and swallowed. 

After these preliminiary statements the 
author of the article, Fritz Gudzent, con- 
tinues: 


The distribution to various parts of the body 
of the soluble forms and their elimination follow 
special laws. If, for example, one milligram of 
thorium X is injected, only a small portion of 
it, about 20 per cent., in the first few days, is 
eliminated, (passing out through the intestine), 
while the remainder is retained in the body. 
Therein it is distributed very unevenly, the 
greater part finding its way to the marrow of the 
bones. The action of radium bromide and chloride 
is similar. But it must be noted that radium has 
a psactically unlimited duration, while thorium X 
becomes entirely inactive in a few weeks. Hence 
radium injections are much more effective, and 
correspondingly far more dangerous, than those 
of thorium X, in like doses. 

When radium-emanation is inhaled it 
passes into the circulation through the lungs, but is 
promptly exhaled. It is only possible to obtain re- 
sults, therefore, when it is continuously inhaled. 
(The inhalation in a closed room [emanatorium] 
as first practised by Loewenthal and myself at the 
first medicinal clinic of the Charité is the practical 
application of this fact.) 

Radium-emanation dissolved in a liquid and 
drunk passes by way of stomach and intestine 
into the portal vein circulation, goes through the 
liver to the right side of the heart, and is then 
partially exhaled. A part ... is reabsorbed by 
the lungs. When the swallowing of the liquid 
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ceases, the blood quickly becomes free of the 


emanation. 


From observation of the manifold effects 
of these substances Dr. Gudzent formulates 
one fundamental principle: Small quantities 
act as a stimulant to biological processes; 
large quantities are inhibitive and destructive. 
His observations of this effect on the blood 
and the blood-producing organs are most 
interesting. 


If small quantities of radium, or thorium X, be 
introduced into the circulation there follows an in- 
crease in the number of the white blood corpuscles, 
which may rise to 20,000 or more per cubic milli- 
meter (the normal number being from five to ten 
thousand), but this quickly subsides. Small quanti- 
ties. of soluble radium salts also increase the red 
blood corpuscles up to as much as 13,000,000 per 
cu. mm. (the normal being from four to five mil- 
lion), but this has been observed only in animals. 
But this stimulating effect of small doses is strik- 
ingly different from that of large doses. These 
lessen the white corpuscles or even cause them to 
disappear entirely. These are more resistant, but 
after a certain time decrease to half or less. The 
coloring matter of the blood is likewise decreased. 

This alteration is the result of extensive destruc- 
tion of cells in the blood-forming organs. The 
marrow of the bones, the spleen, and the lymph- 
glands are filled with blood and show extensive 
cell-destruction. When this injury exceeds a cer- 
tain degree the organism perishes. 


Various experiments show that in both 


animals and men metabolism is affected by 
radio-active substances. Thus small doses 
often increase the consumption of oxygen and 
excretion of carbonic acid gas. The forma- 
tion of uric acid is also affected. In gout, 
for instance, which is due to a disturbance of 
metabolism the excessive uric acid in the 
blood is often diminished by extended radium 
treatment. Many of the ferments also show 
an increase of activity under the influence of 
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small doses of these substances. Much study 
has also been given to their effect on the skin 
and the tissues beneath it. These Dr. Gud- 
zent sums up in the statement that here, too, 
small doses have a stimulating and irritant 
effect, but large doses are destructive and 
killing. 

Different cells and tissues vary greatly in 
their susceptibility, and from this fact comes 
the possibility of destroying the less stable 
cells of alien growth, such as cancer, with- 
out harming the healthy tissues adjacent. 


After the German physicist Dorn had discov- 
ered radium-emanation, it was soon proved that 
this gas was present in the atmosphere, particu- 
larly in cellars and caves, and most especially in 
the waters of springs. Systematic investigation 
led to the surprising discovery that springs which 
have long been famous for their curative quali- 
ties are peculiarly rich in radium-emanation. 
We mention only a few: Baden-Baden, Wies- 
baden, Miinster, Gastein, etc. The experience of 
centuries has shown that these baths are specially 


valuable for patients suffering from gout, rheu- 
matic affections, nervous irritations, ischias, 
chronic discharges, and inflammations, certain 


forms of skin eruption, symptoms of senility, ete. 
Experimental and clinical research has now shown 
that small doses of radio-active substances exert, 
in fact, a healing influence in such maladies. 

One of the most remarkable effects of small 
doses of these substances is the so-called reaction. 
After a certain period of treatment the affections 
become worse, i.¢., there is an increase of pain, 
redness, and swelling of the affected limbs, rise 
in temperature, attacks of gout, together with a 
series of general disturbances such as weariness 
or sleepiness, or perhaps excitability and insom- 
nia. These vary greatly in different patients. 
After a certain length of time the reaction sub- 
sides. 


In many cases this is followed by rapid 
improvement, but in a considerable percentage 
the unfavorable reaction persists a long time. 





A GERMAN WOMAN'S APPEAL FOR 


“FAIR 


Mey appeals have been made to the 
judgment of the American people for 
their approval in this war, appeals by both 
sides. ‘The substance of a number of these, 
by magazines and newspapers, by books and 
by eminent men, have appeared in these pages. 
One of the most impassioned and impressive 
we have yet seen was originally printed, as 
a letter from a German lady of Bonn, in the 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt. It is, in the 
main, what so many German statements have 


PLAY” 


been, a denunciation of England for “treach- 
ery and barbarity.” 

The war came about, says this writer (who 
signs herself Mrs. L. Niessen-Deiters), 
simply because England, “safe on its islands 
did not recoil from a world conflagration in 
order to annihilate a commercial rival.” 
Addressing Americans the writer says: 


Can your clear brains really believe that a man 
would build a house for forty years with never- 
flagging diligence, in order to set fire to it ruth= 
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lessly in the forty-first? Such a man would be 
mad! Can your clear brains really believe that 
a nation that has done the work of civilization 
and culture for forty years with untiring indus- 
try should voluntarily tear down its own work, 
destroy its commerce, prostrate its arts and sci- 
ences, and send the entire flower of its youth into 
death? Do you really believe that a highly cul- 
tured nation, with excellent education even in the 
lowest classes, with a mighty, well-organized, 
peace-loving democracy, with a strong women’s 
movement, would without protest permit any in- 
dividual whatsoever, Emperor or Crown Prince, 
to drag it into such an adventurous policy and 
plunge it into a sea of blood? Do you really be- 
lieve that the entire German nation, composed of 
sixty-six million human beings, had suddenly be- 
come mad from the Emperor down to the most 
convinced social-democrat ? 


No one in Germany wanted war, says this 
impassioned letter writer. “We have been 
forced into it in the most treacherous man- 
ner . . . and the guilty one is England.” 

The Belgian neutrality issue, this corres- 
pondent ridicules. That neutrality, she 
claims, as do so many Germans, had already 
been violated by France, England, and Bel- 
gium itself. Of Germany’s treatment of the 
Belgians, she says: 


Belgium did not need to suffer. In Luxem- 
burg not a sparrow’s feather was ruffled. When 
the utmost necessity of defense left Germany no 


other way than the march through Belgium, this 
latter country was formally offered safety and 
payment of all accruing damage in the passage 
of the troops. Belgium declined. When Liége 
fell on August 7th this offer was renewed. Bel- 
gium’s honor in the face of her allies, France and 
England, and of the whole world would have been 
intact after the remarkably brave defense of Liége. 
Germany was ready to meet her half-way in any 
proposal. But Belgium wished to side with Eng- 
land and France; she was bound to these coun- 
tries long before, in spite of her paper neutrality. 
There was no help for her. But why, as long as 
our troops are so vilely slandered in the world, 
why did not Brussels suffer in any way, shape or 
form? Why not Ghent? Why is there complete 
order in Liége to-day? Is the same army in one 
place humane and in another groundlessly cruel? 


The letter closes with an appeal for “fair 
play.” 


I was born and raised in Germany. But my 
English mother taught me in my childhood what 
the word “fair” means. Americans, ask your com- 
mon sense which side acted “fair.” That side 
that must cut cables in order to be able undis- 
turbed to deny before the world the authorship 
of the most loathsome war that ever was started 
for commercial reasons and to shift this blood- 
stained authorship,—oh, derision!—over to the in- 
tended victim, so as to add calumny to this three- 
fold attack? Or, that side where a peace-loving 
people was forced to a;desperate struggle, where 
a naticn rises as one man to defend the fruits of 
forty years of cultural work? 
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GERMANY’S GREATEST WOMAN 
NOVELIST 


O* E of the questions being mooted just 
now is whether the immediate effect of 
war upon literature is vivifying or deaden- 
ing. Will Ricarda Huch, for example, who 
is rated by both critics and by readers as the 
most distinguished woman romance writer 
of Germany, be inspired by the present con- 
flict to make literary use of it as she has of 
struggles more remote, as in her well-known 
work, “The Great German War”? It is 
reported that she has already joined the de- 
voted sisterhood of the Red Cross, so she 
will not lack for deeply moving material, if 
the unutterable horror of it does not palsy 
her hand. She is now barely fifty, in the 
very prime of her abilities, and the world 
has a right to expect much brilliant work 
from her before she lays down the pen. 

She was born in Brunswick in 1864 and 
studied at a Swiss university, being one of 
the first women students there to gain the 
degree of Ph.D.,—a title which came to her, 
moreover, with the proud addition of the 
words magna cum lauda. She was for a time 
the city librarian of Zurich. Since then she 
has resided in Trieste, Florence, Munich, 
and Brunswick. Her married name is Mrs. 
Cecconi. 

Ricarda Huch was the subject of a glow- 
ingly enthusiastic sketch in a recent number 
of Der Greif (Stuttgart), by Dr. Hans 
Bethge, who declares her to be the most 
important woman writer who has appeared 
in Germany since the days of the Romantics. 
He writes: 





Many stars have lighted her pathway. Gott- 
fried Keller, Ferdinand Meyer, and the masters 
of the Romantic School. In her book “Aus der 
Triumphgasse” (“From the Street of Triumph’) 
she stands upon a summit of her own not less lofty 
than those green peaks whereon the honored mas- 
’ ters stand. 


Her first work was “Evoe,” a drama of 
the Italian Renaissance, said to be less a 
drama than a character picture of the time 
in dramatic form. It is a mixture of verse 
and prose, and the speech of the characters 
is reminiscent of that of Shakespeare’s. 
Shortly afterward her first romance ap- 
peared, “the marvelous book, ‘Memories of 
Ludolf Urslev the Younger,’” which placed 
her at once in the first rank of living novel- 
ists. This work, which is still considered 
her finest achievement, has been recently 
translated into English, and will shortly be 


issued by the “German Classics Publication 
Society.” Dr. Bethge says of it: 


It is a book of beauty and of death, which fills 
one with admiration. Ludolf Urslev, the last and 
rather feeble scion of a North German patrician 
family, writes in the cell of a Swiss cloister, to 
which he has retired, weary of the mundane strug- 
gle, the deeply fateful history and the final down- 
fall of his family. It is a book arranged in the 
form of a chronicle through which flow a stream 
of external events and a flood of complicated 
psychical currents. 

Life is depicted in a fine romantic style. Often 
it seems set free from all earthly clogs and lifted 
into a clearer and cooler atmosphere. The events 
of the romance crystallize about a pair of lovers, 
Galeide and Ezard. They are united by a great, 
strong, almost super-earthly love; a mad, forbid- 
den passion, for Ezard is bound by marriage to 
another woman. A love full of a dark ardor in 
which there is neither regard to the sufferings of 
others nor a consciousness of guilt on the part of 
the lovers. And, by the will of fate, this all- 
powerful, love crumbles like a rotten scaffold, and 
the maiden is thereby done to death. 


The critic finds strong evidence in this 
work of the influence of Gottfried Keller, 
not in subject-matter, but in language and 
technique. He finds it technically perfect, 
the composition being sure and masterly, but 
considers her incomparably greater than 
Keller in the portrayal of humanity and life. 
He says: 


Single episodes of short-story charm float like 
freighted canoes on the main current. . . She 
loves to forge stately periods, sentences marked 
by a strong feeling for rhythm, in which she at- 
tains an almost scientific precision of portrayal. 
There is a maturity in the book, a skill in limning 
humanity, to which few women writers can lay 
claim. . . . Love, and (above Love) Fate . 
give the Leit motiv, the great fundamental tone of 
this golden book 


This great novel was followed by some 
collections of short stories or narratives, in 
which romance and reality are mingled with 
much charm, and by a volume of graceful 
poems, including the most various forms, 
odes, sonnets, distiches, quatrains, terzinae. 


We read: 


In many of these verses we are met by the 
longing to taste life’s joys to the full—the desire 
for the exuberant, Bacchantic enjoyment of ex- 
istence . . . Among the most beautiful of them 
are those tiny love-songs, full of yearning, which 
wind gracefully throughout the book like ara- 
besques. A veiled ardor glows within them, yet 
they are marvelously chaste, and pure. All the 
mingled fear and yearning of the woman mas- 
tered by love breathe in their lines. 
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Dr. Bethge considers, however, that the 
lyric accent of Ricarda Huch’s narrative 
prose is more individual and significant than 
that of her poetry. He finds this quality 
marked particularly in her second great 
novel, “From Out the Street of Triumph,” 
which appeared eight 
years after “Ludolf 
Urslev.”” He calls it 
“a profound song of 
the obscurity of life 
and death, a mighty 
melody wherein we 
catch dread whispers 
of time and of eter- 
nity. In this 
book occur all the hor- 
rors we can conceive 
of, but they are 
shown, not in the vio- 
lent colors customary 
to romance, but from 
the view-point of that 
which is natural, nec- 
essary, and humanly 
obvious; chil- 
dren are murdered, 
people fail victims to 
dreadful diseases and 
death, without the 
reader's being greatly 
astonished. . . . Life, 
which is pitiless, bears 
all these things in its 
train.” 

Like “Ludolf Urslev” this book has the nar- 
rative form, the story being related by a man 
whose own life is but slightly connected with 
it. The location is presumably Trieste. The 
plot is deeply tragic, the central figure being 
an old woman, Farfalla, “in whom the prac- 
tical philosophy of poverty is embodied; a 
woman who knows all the bitterness of exist- 
ence and is filled with a gray resignation.” 





RICARDA HUCH (MRS. CECCONI) 
Germany’s foremost woman novelist 
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The book is said to.display an astonishing 
variety of figures, characters, and types.. The 
critic calls it “‘an inexhaustible book, which 
only unremitting labor and ‘love, plus the 
powers of a genius, could have brought forth.” 
A third novel, “Vita Somnium Breve,” ap- 
peared a year later, 
and still later the nov- 
els, “Of Kings and 
Crowns” and “The 
Conquest of Rome.” 
The latter is the first 
of a trilogy built about 
the figure of Gari- 
baldi. Dr. Bethge 
closes his review with 
these glowing words 
of eulogy: 

The intellectual scope 
of Ricarda Huch is al- 
most illimitable. She is 
acquainted with all the 
relations of life. She is 
at home in the hovels of 
poverty as in the pal- 
aces of wealth. She can 
paint the glowing ardor 
of mutual love with the 
same touch, the same 
conviction, with which 
she depicts the progress 
of a fearful malady, a 
shocking murder, or the 
unfolding of a child’s 
soul. Her beautiful style 
illuminates the events 
of life and lifts them 
into a loftier sphere. 


These words were written before the out- 


break of the Great War, and we can but 
wonder whether the delicate and sensitive 


‘instrument of this woman’s mind and heart 


will be able to weave some solemn and sig- 
nificant harmony from’ the soul-shattering 
discords which are now rending the very 
heavens. Only a genius of the first order 
can cope with such a theme. 
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ONE of the most inspiring biographies that 

has been published in many a day is Miss 
Winifred Holt’s life of Henry Fawcett, the blind 
Postmaster-General of England, which appears 
under the title, “A Beacon for the Blind” There 
is, perhaps, no instance in the public life of either 
Great Britain or the United States, at. least in 
modern times, which parallels the career of Henry 
Faweett as an illustration of the triumph of reso- 
lution and purpose over obstacles that to most men 
would have been insuperable. . Fawcett was one of 
those natural leaders of men who could not be 
daunted by any adversity of fortune. Before he 
became Postmaster-General, he had won his repu- 
tation as one of the foremost of English economists. 
In the England of forty years ago Fawcett was 
the apostle of conservation, fighting the same 
battle that Gifford Pinchot and Theodore Roose- 
velt have had to fight in the United States. In 
all that he did Fawcett was the champion of the 
people’s rights and of social justice in its broad- 
est sense. 


The memoirs of ‘the great British Admiral, 
Lord Charles Beresford, has appeared in two vol- 
umes, edited, with notes, by L. Cope Cornford? 
The period ‘of time covered by these memoirs is 
almost coincident with that covered by the auto- 
biography of Admiral Dewey, which appeared 
last year. At the time of our own Civil War, 
Admiral Beresford was only a midshipman and 
fate did not give him so early an opportunity to 
test his fighting metal as was enjoyed by Dewey. 
He became prominent at the bombardment of 
Alexandria, Egypt, in 1882, twenty years after 
Dewey had distinguished himself under Farragut 
at Mobile Bay. Beresford then served on Lord 
Wolseley’s staff in the Nile expedition of 1884- 
1885, and commanded the naval brigade in several 
battles. In the later years of his active service 
(Lord Beresford retired as Admiral in 1911) he 
visited all parts of the world, including the United 
States, where he made many friends. His remi- 
niscences of fifty years of active service are full of 
interest. 


A sensation that was only eclipsed by the out- 
break of the great war was caused in England 
when the two-volume “Love Story and Political 
Life of Charles Stewart Parnell,”’ by Katharine 
O’Shea (Mrs. Parnell), appeared last summer. In 
these books the inner history of Parnell’s wonder- 
ful leadership of the Home Rule cause and his 
crushing defeat in the struggle when victory 
seemed assured is completely told for the first 
time. It becomes clear from this record that the 





1A Beacon for the Blind. By Winifred Holt. 
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2The Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. 
Edited by L. See. Cornford. 2 Vols. Little, Brown. 


845 pp, ill. 5 

3 Charles Stewart Parnell: His Love 
Political Life. By Katharine O’Shea (Mrs. 
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PROFESSOR AND MRS. HENRY FAWCETT 


(From the painting by Ford Madox Brown, reproduced 
as frontispiece of “A Beacon for the Blind’’) 


only man who was able to set back the Irish cause 
twenty years and to compass the defeat of the 
great leader of that cause was Parnell himself. 


In this war, a century, lacking a twelvemonth, 
after the fall of Napoleon, when every military 
move in Europe suggests his victories and de- 
feats, it has been thought desirable to add a new 
volume to the long list of Napoleonic biographies. 
This work, however, by Dr. William Henry Hud- 
son, is concerned not with the military genius, but 
with “the man Napoleon.”* Dr. Hudson’s purpose 
is “to tell the story of Napoleon’s life,—of his 
sensational rise to power, his brilliant triumphs, 
and his rapid fall.” The narrative is condensed 
and young readers will find it an excellent résumé 
of the essential facts in Napoleor’s career, with 
only so much history as is required for a back- 
ground. 


We have been repeatedly told during the present 
war that the war correspondent is an extinct 
species, and perhaps it is well to have recalled to 
our memories the personalities of some of those 
who distinguished themselves in this profession in 
wars long past. A series of sketches of famous 
war correspondents, by F. Lauriston Bullard, has 
been published by Little, Brown & Company. The 





*The Man Napoleon. By William Henry Hudson, 
Crowell. 242 pp., ill. $1.50 
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DR. JOHN A. WYETH, OF NEW YORK CITY 
(Author of “With Sabre and Scalpel’) 


list is headed by Sir William Howard Russell 
(“Bull Run Russell”), and there follow chapters 
on Archibald Forbes, J. A. MacGahan, Frederick 
Villiers, Bennet Burleigh, Edmond O’Donovan, 
the Five Vizetellys, and Edward Frederick 
Knight. Our contemporaries are represented by 
George W. Steevens, Winston Spencer Churchill, 
and James Creelman. In the account of the work 
of George Wilkins Kendall the fact is emphasized 
that the first war to be adequately and compre- 
hensively reported in the daily press was our war 
with Mexico in 1846-1847. There are separate 
chapters on “Covering the Civil War in America” 
and “Reporting the Spanish-American War.” 


Dr. John Allan Wyeth, of New York City, has 
an unusual story to tell in his recollections of more 
than fifty years as a soldier and surgeon. ‘With 
Sabre and Scalpel’’ is the striking title of his 
autobiography. A native of Alabama, a State 
which in the Southern Confederacy corresponded 
in certain of its frontier conditions with the 
States of our Northwest, Dr. Wyeth was first a 
farmer and a woodsman, then a Confederate sol- 





1Famous War Correspondents. By F. Lauriston Bul- 
lard. Little, Brown. 437 pp., ill. $2. 

With Sabre and Scalpel. By John Allan Wyeth. 
Harper’s. 535 pp., ill. $3. 
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dier, after that, in turn, cotton-planter, cattle- 
buyer, medical student, river pilot, building con- 
tractor, land speculator, telegraph operator, and, 
finally, a doctor of medicine, coming to New York 
City and rising to the head of his profession. As 
President of the New York Academy of Medicine 
and founder of the New York Polyclinic, Dr. 
Wyeth has become known to thousands of medical 
men who will be glad to read these pen pictures 
of his early life in the South. 


In a simply-told narrative, but ‘crowded with 
adventure and burning with that passion for 
liberty which characterizes the Russian revolu- 
tionist, a girl exile, Marie Sukloff, one of the very 
few condemned to imprisonment in Siberia for life 
and escaped, gives us her “Life-Story of a Rus- 
sian Exile.”* There is a shuddering directness in 
the simple, intense style in which this young 
woman tells of her peasant childhood in poverty, 
her awakening at thirteen to the wrongs around 
her, her arrest at seventeen for her revolutionary 
sympathies and activities, her exile to Siberia, her 
dramatic escape, her arrest again, her life sen- 
tence, suffering and escape, Europe and America. 
It is a remarkable story. The volume is illustrated 
from photographs. The translation has been made 
by Gregory Yarros. 


Among the other new biographies of the season 
are: “The True Ulysses S. Grant,’* by General 
Charles King; “Abraham Lincoln,” by Rose Strun- 
sky; “Abraham Lincoln’s Cardinal Traits (A 
Study in Ethics),”® by C. S. Beardslee; “The Life 
and Genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne,’” by Frank 
Preston Stearns; “John Ross and the Cherokee 
Indians,’”* by Rachel Caroline Eaton; and “The 
Battles and Victories of Allen Allensworth,” by 
Charles Alexander. 


In autobiography we have: “Recollections of 
Full Years,’ by Mrs. William Howard Taft; 
“The Sunny Side of Diplomatic Life 1875-1912,’" 
by L. de Hegermann-Lindencrone, the American- 
born wife of the recently retired Danish Minister 
from Germany; and “Social Christianity in the 
Orient,” by John E. Clough. 





3 The Life-Story of a Russian Exile. By Marie 
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ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC 


MONG several new books dealing with themes 

artistic, which have come to our table recently, 
that which makes the widest popular appeal, and 
which probably will do most toward furthering 
the gospel of good art, is a fresh collection of 
papers by Mr. Kenyon Cox entitled “Artist and 
Public and Other Essays on Art Subjects.’” 
Whenever Mr. Cox substitutes temporarily for his 
painter’s brush ‘the critic’s pen he writes as one 
having authority and not as the scribes, and 
moreover he does it with an artistry in verbal 
expression, a distinction of style, that insures to 
his readers a lively pleasure in the reading, as 
well as profitable knowledge. 

There are seven essays in the book, all having a 
more or less direct bearing on the subject of the 
interrelations of artist and public; while each 
exemplifies, by their application to a particular 
artist or a particular group, the sanity, health, and 
soundness of the principles on which all the au- 
thor’s criticism is based. Refreshingly candid and 
sensible is the treatment of the latter-day “anarchs 
of art” of the “shock-your-grandmother school” in 
the titular essay and that on “The Illusion of 
Progress,” which finds the greatest characteristic 
of these producers of decadent and corrupt art to 
be their utter insincerity. And a real merit at- 
tributed to “The American School” by Mr. Cox is 
“an abstention from the extravagances of those 
who would make incomprehensibility a test of 
greatness.” There are nobly appreciative papers 
on Jean Francois Millet and on Raphael, and 
finally there is a sterling account in brief of the 
life and work of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, a great 
American sculptor, whose work “is a noble exam- 
ple of art fulfilling its social function in expressing 
and in elevating the ideals of its time and coun- 


try.” 


Another notable art book of the year is Helen 
A. Dickinson’s “German Masters of Art,’” a large 
octavo with many handsome full-page illustrations, 
some in colors, in which is attempted with con- 
siderable success a complete and unified history 
of the Renaissance development of painting in 
Germany,—an art which, while it rarely achieved 
either truth or beauty according to the more ex- 
acting modern canons, did succeed marvelously 
in portraying the character of the German people 
immediately before and after the Reformation. 
For the convenience of the traveler in Germany 
(and there will be such again in plenty after the 
present mad fury of war shall have spent itself) 
and of the student at home the artists treated of 
are classified broadly in the three general divi- 
sions of the dreamy and lyric School of Cologne, 
the narrative and illustrative School of Swabia, 
and the virile, impassioned and dramatic School 
of Nuremberg. In view of the present very lively 
and widespread interest in things Germanic caused 
by the European cataclysm, the book has in a 
sense a timeliness undreampt of by the author in 
writing it. 


To meet the demand of a broadening popular 
interest in the graphic arts for a plain and simple 
account of how “prints” are made and how the 

















@ve W. C. Ward, 
“AMOR CARITAS,” BY SAINT-GAUDENS 
(Illustration in “Artist and Public,” by Kenyon Cox) 


art of making them has developed, Emil H. Rich- 
ter has written a serviceable introduction to the 
whole subject in “Prints: A Brief Review of 
Their Technique and History.”* Many excellent 
half-tone reproductions add materially to the use- 
fulness of the little treatise. 


Some seventeen impressionistic essays on impres- 
sionism in painting and literature make up “The 
Enchantment of Art as Part of the Enchantment of 
Experience,”* by Duncan Phillips, whose purpose, 
he explains, is to stimulate the appreciation of life 
and to intensify the joy of living. It is a book 
of frankly personal appreciations, and those who 
enjoy reading of another mind’s adventures among 
masterpieces will greatly like it, though they may 
at times incline to resent the author’s persistently 
didactic tone. 





By Kenyon Cox. Scribner’s, 


By Helen A. Dickinson. 
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“THE LAW OF REMOTE ANTIQUITY,” BY E. H. 


BLASHFIELD ~ 


(Illustration in “The Study of Modern Painting,” by 
fargaret Steele Anderson) 


The period embraced in Margaret Steele Ander- 
son’s “The Study of Modern Painting”® is the last 
forty years or so. She writes informingly of the 
leading painters of this modernity in Europe and 
America and of the various currents or “trends” 
in art which their pictures illustrate, holding that 
the three things of most significance in modern 
painting are the solving of the problem of light, 
the rise and progress of an ideal purely decora- 
tive, and the aim at synthetic presentation. Forty 
half-tone plates reproduce photographs of works 
by many of the artists considered. 


In “The Midsummer of. Italian Art’? Frank 
Preston Stearns has made a useful work of refer- 
ence for both the visitor to European galleries and 
the student at home by providing a comprehen- 
sive account and analysis of four great Italian 
painters: Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, and Correggio. The many illustrations 
help the author’s elucidation of masterpieces by 
these giants of the brush. 


Parents and teachers desirous of imparting to 
children some knowledge of the development of 
art will find an admirable guide for that purpose 
in Margaret H. Bulley’s “Ancient and Medieval 
Art.”? The book is the outgrowth of a series of 

1 The Study of Modern Painting. By Margaret Steele 
Se. entury. 369 pp., ill. 

2The Midsummer of Italian Art. 
Stearns. Badger. 338 pp., ill. $2. 

% Ancient and Medieval Art. By ‘Margaret H. Bulley, 
Macmillan, 3828 pp., ill, $1.75. 





By Frank Preston 


successful “picture talks” given to school children, 
and each chapter is apportioned between an ele- 
mentary lesson in story form and further material 
for more advanced lessons. The author’s enthusi- 
asm makes vividly interesting her simple and 
clear account of how art grew from the Paleo- 
lithic Age to the time of the Renaissance. 


In a well-printed quarto issued as the third of a 
series of Princeton Monographs in Art and Arch- 
eology Prof. Allan Marquand, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has produced an authoritative and schol- 
arly catalogue raisonné of the works of Luca della 
Robbia.* The monuments are arranged in chro- 
nological sequence together with their related 
documents and bibliography. The book, which is 
of very real value to the serious student and the 
connoisseur, is fully and adequately illustrated. 


A handsomely printed special number of the 
International Studio devoted to “The Art of the 
Book,’””® contains a symposium of articles from 
various hands reviewing notable recent work in 
typography, page decoration and binding in 
Europe and America; but. America might better 
have been left out, for the niggardly amount of 
space alotted to it made impossible any adequate 
or satisfactory account of this country’s advance 
in the arts connected with printing. 


James Russell Lowell would delight in the epit- 
omizing title-page of “The Honest House: Pre- 
senting Examples of the Usual Problems which 
face the Home-Builder, together with an Exposi- 
tion of the simple Architectural Principles which 
underlie them: Arranged especially in reference 
to Small House Design.’”*® And it is an excellent 
book, with many beautiful pictures, in which Mrs. 
Ruby Ross Goodnow, an authority on decoration, 
and Rayne Adams, an architect of repute, have 
collaborated to tell the average American home- 
builder how to build a house that shall be expres- 
sive of the owner and at the same time right and 
satisfactory. 


A very interesting description and explanation 
of the new forces which have entered theatrical 
production in the last ten years is contained in 
“The Theatre of To-day,’” by Hiram Kelly Moder- 
well, who believes that such astonishing _progress 
has ‘already been made toward a synthesis of all 
the arts that “the institution of the theatre uni- 
versal is ready to lay the treasures of the world 
at our feet.” 


Many lovers of Gounod’s opera of “Faust’® will 
welcome a new edition in octavo of the complete 
piano and vocal score with words in both French 
and English, which has just appeared with a read- 
able historical introduction by Philip Hale. It is 
a good piece of music printing, and has for front- 
ispiece a good portrait of the composer. 


Eminently serviceable for church organists is 
the collection of short pieces, all of a quiet and 
contemplative character, which James H. Rogers 
has gathered and edited in “Thirty Offertories for 


*Luca della Robbia. By Allan iy a a 
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the Organ." A few of his selections were written 
for the organ, while others are transcriptions from 
pianoforte compositions by masters from Beethoven 
to Debussy, but these are well adapted to the use 
for which he has prepared them. 
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appear in the publication. The music conveys 
something of the grave and fatalistic feeling in- 
herent in the verses. 


Nine little pianoforte pieces, light, graceful in 


’ sentiment, dainty, and not difficult, make up Wil- 


Mr. Rogers is also the composer of musical set- 
tings for “Five Quatrains from the Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam,” in the version of Edward Fitz- 
gerald, though the English poet’s name does not 


mot Lemont’s opus 6, which he names “Dream 
Pictures.” Recommended to young pianists who 
are willing to try other new music besides rag- 
time trash. 





GLIMPSES OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 


ALTHOUGH Europe does not now offer attrac- 

tions to the tourist, it is probably true that 
more Americans are at the present time interested 
in European places and peoples than ever before. 
It happens that a book of travel by Arnold Ben- 
nett, the English novelist, entitled “From the Log 
of the Velsa,’* has been published since the war 
began, although the voyage described was made 
some months earlier. The artist, E. A. Richards, 
accompanied Mr. Bennett and contributed to the 
present volume three illustrations in color and 
forty-eight sketches in black and .white. The 
frontispiece of the book, done in color, is the work 
of the author himself. Both the author and the 
artist visited in their yacht, the Velsa, the ports of 
Holland, Denmark, France, Belgium, and the 
English east coast. Readers of “The Clayhanger” 
and some more recent stories will recall Mr. Ben- 
nett’s descriptive gifts, which in “The Iog of the 
Velsa” have a new scope. 


Dr. Francis E. Clark, well known as the founder 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor, collaborating with his son, Sydney A. 
Clark, has told in “The Charm of Scandinavia” 
some of the things that he has learned about Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, and Finland, in the course 
of long journeys through tlose countries. The 
illustrations are excellent photographic reproduc- 
tions. 


“Things Seen in Sweden,” by W. Barnes Ste- 
veni, is a handy pocket volume which might serve 
very well as a guide-book. It has fifty charming 
illustrations from photographs. 


It has been the self-imposed task of Egerton R. 
Williams, Jr., to describe for American and Eng- 
lish readers the most interesting cities and towns 
of Italy outside of those commonly visited by tour- 
ists. Following out his plan conceived more than 
ten years ago, Mr. Williams brought out “Hill 
Towns of Italy,” describing the cities of the Ap- 
ennines north of Rome, and “Plain Towns of 
Italy,” covering the kingdom of Venetia. The 


third volume, completing the scheme, has just ap- 
” 
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Like its predecessors, this final volume of the 
trilogy contains numerous illustrations and a map. 


In “Our Villa in Italy,”* Mr. J. Lucas tells how 
he took a house “close to the cathedral bells of 
Fiosole,” bought furniture in keeping, and man- 
aged a small farm of about nine acres, producing 
wine, oil and fruit. This experience may be 
commended to those American travelers of means 
who are weary of hotel life. 


“Delightful Dalmatia’ is the title of a book by 
Alice Lee Moqué, describing some of the towns of 
the Dalmatian coast, one of which, Cattaro, has 
come into prominence since the outbreak of the 
war because of its bombardment by English and 
French warships. 


Three elaborately illustrated books on London 
have been published within a few weeks. “The 
Lure of London”” gives the impressions of the 
American writer, Lilian Whiting, who seeks to 
interpret the life of the modern city and to describe 
some of the agencies there at work for culture and 
intellectual advancement. Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith, having searched London over for traces of 
the remaining inns, bridges, streets, courts, and 
houses made famous by Charles Dickens, gives us 
a series of charcoal drawings of these various 
memorials, with descriptive text." “London Sur- 
vivals,”” by P. H. Ditchfield, points out buildings 
of still greater antiquity than those of Dickens’ 
time. All of those described in the text are still 
in existence, and sketches of many of them are 
given. 


Sir Laurence Gomme’s “London” is the third 
work by this author dealing with the British 
metropolis. It is more exclusively historical than 
either of the other books about London already 
noticed. The author’s point of view being that the 
city throughout her history has stood apart from 
the nation, has been, indeed, a sort of city-state 
somewhat like the ancient free cities of continental 
Europe. In illustrating the volume a valuable 
collection of old drawings, maps and etchings 
has been drawn upon to acquaint the reader with 
the London of former days. 
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Perhaps the most elaborate attempt ever made 
to describe an American city is the portly volume 
entitled “Our Philadelphia,” of which the text is 
furnished by Elizabeth Robins Pennell and the 
drawings,—one hundred and five in number,—by 
Joseph Pennell. It may be news to Americans 
generally that the City of Brotherly Love is chan- 
ging so rapidly i in its physical features that within 
a few years it is predicted that.a great many of 
the buildings and landmarks pictured in this vol- 
ume will have totally disappeared. ‘The unique 
value of the Pennells’ book is that it records both 
the old Philadelphia that has already passed and 
the: modern city that is even now passing. 


In “Rambles Around Old Boston” Edwin M. 
Bacon retells the stories hidden in many of Boston’s 
ancient buildings, and drawings by Lester G. 
Hornby make more graphic the text descriptions.’ 


Mr. John Martin Hammond, of Baltimore, calls 
himself a “collector” of colonial mansions. He has 
made it his business in recent years not only to see 
for himself, but to get all the available informa- 
tion relating to every noteworthy colonial building 
still surviving in the States of Maryland and 
Delaware. The extent and range of the informa- 
tion thus acquired is remarkable, and it is a stri- 
king fact that several of the most noteworthy speci- 
mens of colonial architecture, heretofore practically 
unknown to the general public, stand almost 
within a. stone’s throw of important centers of 
population. Mr. Hammond sets forth these facts 
in a 300-page volume entitled “Colonial Mansions 
of Maryland and Delaware,’ with sixty-five illus- 
trations from photographs made by the author. 


What Mr. Hammond does for the Colonial man- 
sions of Maryland and Delaware, Mr. Aymar 
Embury II does for the American church buildings 
of the Atlantic seaboard. His book, “Early Ameri- 
can Churches,’* contains 102 photographs of the 
interiors and exteriors of virtually all the early 
church buildings in the eastern portion of the 
United States which possess architectural interest 
or important historical traditions. In the strict 
sense these church buildings are not all of the 
colonial period, many having been built in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, but with 
one or two exceptions that are distinctly colonial 
in design. Oddly enough the two churches which 
Mr. Embury characterizes as probably the richest 
and most ornate of all were Christ Church and 
St. Peters, in Philadelphia, midway between the 
North and South, while if anything there was a 
more marked tendency to display among the New 
England churches than in those of the South. Mr. 
Embury, who is himself a practising architect, has 
sought out all the facts about the buildings treated 
which seem likely to interest the historical student 
as well as the architect. 


This is just the right time to bring out a com- 
prehensive book about Alaska. The recent action 
of Congress and the important railroad work soon 
to be undertaken by the Government in that terri- 
tory made it highly desirable that the reading 





1 Our Philadelphia. By Elizabeth Robins “Pennell and 
Jogeph Pennell. Lippincott. 551 ill, $7.50. 
ambles Around Old Boston. 
( Little, Brown. 205 pp., ill. $3.50. 

3 Colonial Mansions of Maryland and Delaware. 
John Martin Hammond. Lippincott. 304 p Ps ill. te 
Early American Churches. ieee Dabury 

Doubleday, Page. 189 pp., ill. $2'80 80, 
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public in America should be informed as to the 
resources and potentialities of Seward’s famous 
purchase. An excellent compilation of available 
facts has been made by Charles R. Tuttle, of Se- 
attle.” Practically all that we know about Alaska 
has been learned within the past twenty years and 
there is still a noticeable lack of information re- 
garding large areas of the country. There is all 
the more need, however, for books like this of 
Mr. Tuttle’s,, which present in brief compass the 
essential facts that are definitely known. 


One of the most beautiful gift-books of the year 
is “California the Land of the Sun,’” painted by 
Sutton Palmer and described by Mary Austin. 
The reproductions of Mr. Palmer’s water colors 
of California scenery are remarkably successful. 
Mrs. Austin, who contributes the text, is a resident 
of the State and author of “The Land of Little 
Rain.” 


The brothers Kolb are by no means the first ad- 
venturers to complete the voyage through the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado from Wyoming to 
Mexico, but none of their predecessors succeeded 
in making so fine a series of photographs of this 
scenic wonder of the Southwest. Major Powell’s 
explorations and F. S. Dellenbaugh’s books have 
already told practically everything that is to be 
said about the river itself and the hazards of the 
journey through the cafion. Nevertheless, there is 
a new interest in this fresh story as told by the 
latest explorers, an interest which is greatly 
heightened by the remarkably vivid photographs 
that were secured by these indefatigable brothers. 
The foreword of tke volume is contributed by the 
novelist, Owen Wister.’ 


A recent contribution to our knowledge of the — 


lands south of Panama is Millicent Todd’s “Peru: 
A Land of Conquests,”® which describes, in turn, 
the desert, the mountains, and the jungle, giving 
through text and pictures many vivid glimpses of 
Peruvian social and industrial conditions. 


A volume that could not possibly be utilized as 
a guide-book is “The Lure of the Camera,” by 
Charles S. Olcott. The author draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between rambles and journeys, and in 
the lack of system and serious purpose he charac- 
terizes his own travels as rambles. He invites 
the reader to go with him from Scotland to Italy, 
then back across the Atlantic to New England, and 
thence westward to Wyoming and Arizona. His 
own photographs of various scenes visited are 
interspersed throughout the text. 


Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie’s “Japan To-Day 
and To-Morrow”” gives the impression of an in- 
telligent American visitor who is more interested 
in the spirit with which modern Japan is doing 
her work than in the particular things that she is 
doing. His book was not intended as a detailed 
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THE MONARCH OF THE ROCKIES 
(From a painting by George Horne Russell, reproduced in “Among the Canadian Alps”) 


study of modern Japanese life, but he sketches in 
broad outlines the outstanding features of the 
present-day Japanese civilization. 


When Americans are able once more to visit the 
Alps they will have a helpful companion in the 
form of a little book in the “Home University 
Library” entitled “The Exploration of the Alps,’”* 
by Arnold Lunn. Its 250 pages are packed with 
useful information. 


An Irishman and an Englishman have lately 
jotted down their impressions of the United States, 
—G. A. Birmingham in “From Dublin to Chi- 
cago” and Maurice Baring in “Around the World 
in Any Number of Days.” Birmingham, the 
famous Irish humorist, could not fail to make his 
story interesting, and his judgment, on the whole, 
is kindly. The same thing may be said of Mr. 
Baring’s book, three-quarters of which, however, is 
devoted to Australia and New Zealand. 


The American humorist, Irvin S. Cobb, presents 
good-natured sketches of Europeans whom he en- 
countered in a recent tour, in a volume called 
“Europe Revised,” * which is advertised as distinctly 
not a war book. since it was completed before the 
outbreak of hostilities. McCutcheon’s drawings do 
for Mr. Cobb’s pages what the crude woodcuts of 
forty years back were supposed to do for Mark 
Twain’s “Tramp Abroad.” 

1Thke Exploration of the Alps. 
Holt. 256 pp. 50 cents. 

2From Dublin to Chicago. 
Doran. 820 pp. $1.50. 

8 Around the World in Any Number of Days. B 
Maurice Baring. Houghton Mifflin. 199 pp., ill. $1.25. 
an. grape Revised. By Irvin S. Cobb. Doran. 467 pp., 
ul. Yu, 





By Arnold Lunn. 
By G. A. Birmingham. 


Now that the tide of American tourist travel 
to the mountain regions of Europe has been in- 
terrupted, there is some consolation in the fact 
that without making an ocean journey Americans 
may visit mountain ranges quite as romantic, and 
even loftier and more extended than those of 
Switzerland. . The title of Mr. Lawrence J. Bur- 
pee’s book, “Among the Canadian Alps,” is justi- 
fied by its photographic illustrations of moun- 
tain scenery, as well as by the specific statements 
made in the text. The Canadian Rockies are, in- 
deed, the “Alps” in the sense that has been made 
familiar to generations of travelers, for practi- 
cally all the characteristics of the Swiss moun- 
tains, lakes, and valleys are duplicated in the 
national parks of Canada, in the Selkirks, and in 
other portions of the Canadian wilds. It is an 
interesting fact that Mount Assiniboine, which 
Mr. Burpee aptly calls the Canadian Matterhorn, 
was first mentioned in print by the late George 
M. Dawson, of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
as recently as 1884, and the first white man 
reached the base of this mountain in 1893. These 
facts show how brief is the recorded history of 
the country described by Mr. Burpee in his fas- 
cinating volume. 


“Lands Forlorn”® is the appropriate title given 
to the story of an expedition to Hearne’s Copper- 
mine River through the barren lands of northwest 
Canada, by George M. Douglas. It is a record of 
exploration and adventure, illustrated with 180 re- 
markably good photographs by the author and 
maps. 

5 Among the Canadian Alps. By Lawrence J. Burpee. 
Lane. 239 pp., ill. $3. 

®Lands Forlorn. By George M. Douglas. Putnam, 
285 pp., ill. 
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The latest account in English of Russia’s vast 
Asiatic resources is Nansen’s “Through Siberia, 
the Land of the Future,” translated by Arthur G. 
Chater. Dr. Nansen has made a careful study 
of the Kara Sea route by which it is proposed to 
open up the north of Russia and Siberia to Euro- 
pean commerce. The river. Yenisei and its tribu- 
taries traverse a fertile region described as greater 
in extent than the combined territory of France 
and Germany.- It is well known that the rail- 
road route east and west from that region is so 
long as to make the freight rate prohibitive, and, 
of course, in wartime this single-track railway 
line is hopelessly congested. Dr. Nansen’s ac- 
count, therefore, is an important contribution to 
the literature of trade and commerce, as well as 
of geography. 


A useful and compact popular handbook, both 
for the traveler and the American business man 
is A. Hyatt Verrill’s “Cuba, Past and Present.” 
In order to secure the information condensed in 
this volume, the author made a special trip 
through Cuba in an automobile,.and thus acquired 
many facts which he places at the service of 
American tourists, many of whom visit the island. 


A volume of suggestive and stimulating essays, 
by Carl Vrooman and Julia Scott Vrooman, is 
published under the title, “The Lure and the. Lore 
of Travel.”* Included in the series are several 
character sketches—“Jean Jaures, Prophet of So- 
cial Redemption,” “An Apostle of Light” (Charles 
Seignobos), “Charles Wagner, a Social Mystic,” 
“Stevenson in San Francisco.” But most of 
= essays relate to the subject embodied in the 
title. 


The English writer, Edward Hutton, has un- 
dertaken to deal with his native land in four vol- 
umes, as follows: “Volume I, Spring—Kent, Sussex 
and Hampshire’; “Volume II, Summer—Wilt- 
shire, Somerset and Dorset”; “Volume III, Au- 
tumn—Devon and Cornwall’; “Volume IV, Win- 
ter—Gloucester, Oxfordshire and Berkshire.” 
Thus most of the south of England will be cov- 
ered by the scheme. The first volume, “Spring,” 
has already appeared, the entire series being car- 
ried under the general title, “England of My 
Heart.’* To judge from. the first volume, the 
reader of Mr. Hutton’s sketches will be richly 
rewarded, whether or not he has had an oppor- 
tunity to visit the country. 





HISTORICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


[N more than 1100 pages of closely printed 

matter illustrated with maps and charts, Dr. 
Arthur Lyon Cross, Professor of European History 
in the University of Michigan, has given us a 
new “History of England and Greater Britain.’”* 
Recognizing that history is the record “of the de- 
velopment of men as social beings,” Dr. Cross has 
aimed to present in this volume the various 
political, social, industrial, religious and _ intel- 
lectual activities which the English people in their 
collective capacity have always manifested. He 
has laid especial stress on those features which, 
it would seem, are most interesting to Americans, 
touching as they’ do fundamental American inter- 
ests,—the origin and development of English com- 
mon law, the causes of the American Revolution 
and the growth of British imperialism. 


The third volume of Dr. Arthur D. Innes’s 
“History of England and the British Empire’”® (the 
entire work to be in four volumes) considers the 
period from 1689-1802. We have already had 
occasion to refer to the earlier volumes of this 
work and to speak of the comprehensiveness and 
clarity of treatment which Dr. Innes gives to his 
theme. 


The first two volumes of the “Memoirs of 
Crispi,”” which were hailed generally as valuable 
revelations of the game of European diplomacy, 
were noticed in these pages rather extensively in 


1 Through Siberia, the Land of the Future. By Fridt- 
its moan. Translated by Arthur G, Chater. Stokes. 
Pp.» i 
uba Past and Present. By A. Hyatt Verrill. Dodd, 
Mead, 257 pp., ill. $1.50. 
® The Lure and the Lore of Travel. By Carl Vroo- 
man aud J Julia Scott Vrooman. Sherman, French. 298 
pp. 
‘England of My. Heart: poets. By Edward Hutton. 
Dutton. 152 pp., ill. $2.2 
A metry of En ay “and Greater Re age By 
Arthur Lyon Cross. acmillan, 1165 ill, $2. 50. 
*°A History of England and the ee hepite. By 
Arthur D. Innes. acmillan. 550 pp. $1. 
7 The Memoirs of Crispi. Vol. ir, Pedited by Thomas 
Palamenghi-Crispi, Doran, 358 pp. $3.50. 





July, 1912. The third volume, which considers 
international problems, has now appeared. Volume 
I, it will be remembered, covers the days of 
Garibaldi, Volume II the Triple Alliance, while 
the third volume brings the story of European 
diplomacy down through Italy’s Tripolitan ad- 
venture and the beginning of the first Balkan war. 
Germany’s relations to France, Italy’s ambitions in 
North Africa and the common jealousy of all the 
great powers over the fate of Turkey—all these 
are spoken of with amazing frankness in the cor- 
respondence here given, which, of course, was 
never intended for publication. This work, which 
is compiled from Crispi’s diary and other docu- 
ments by his nephew, Thomas Palamenghi-Crispi, 
is translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti. 


A new work on “Republican Rome,”* by H. L. 
Havell (Oxford), treats of the conquest, manners 
and institutions of the Roman Republic from the 
earliest times to the death of the great Cesar. 
Scattered through the 563 pages are many illustra- 
tions and some maps and plans. 


Now that our attention is diverted by recent 
events to the countries bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean, three books on Egypt will be welcome. 
“A History of the Egyptian People,’” the work of 
E. A. Wallis Budge, provides beginners with an 
introduction to the study of Egyptian history. It 
is devoted to a simple historical survey of the 
country of the Nile, the life of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, their religion and their worship of the dead. 
A companion volume by the same author presents 
a summary of the content of Egyptian literature in 
a readable and popular form.” Texts in transla- 
tion are included and the volume is excellently 
illustrated. 
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Elizabeth Cooper writes of “The Women of 
Egypt,” from knowledge gained through visiting 
their homes, missions, hospitals, and girls’ schools. 
Their most crying need the author thinks to be 
a larger knowledge of sanitary laws. The ma- 
terial is entertainingly presented and accompanied 
by fine and unusual illustrations. 


An interesting outcome of the effort made by 
the Committee of One Hundred to celebrate the 
one hundred years of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States, in the City of Washington, 
is the publication of a book, written by Dr. Gail- 
lard Hunt for the occasion, on the subject of “Life 
in America One Hundred Years Ago.” It is 
probably true that Americans of this generation 
are less familiar with the conditions of life in 
the early years of the Nineteenth century than with 
those of earlier periods, Dr. Hunt has selected 
numerous picturesque features having to do with 
the politics, amusements,. and social customs of 
our forefathers, and his account of them makes 
an appropriate anniversary volume at the comple- 
tion of this century of peace between the two great 
English-speaking nations. A much longer period 
is covered in Mary Caroline Crawford’s “Social 
Life in Old New England,” but the customs and 
institutions described in this volume are restricted 
to the northeastern States. Both books are il- 
lustrated. 


Professor Robert McNutt McElroy, of Princeton 
University, has written a continuation of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s work, “The Winning of the 
West.” Dr. McElroy’s history, entitled “The 
Winning of the Far West,’ gives a full account 
of the regaining of Texas by the United States, 
the war with Mexico in 1846, the Oregon ques- 
tion, and the successive additions to our territory 
within the continent of America from 1829 to 1867. 
There is, of course, no lack of material in the 
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story of General Sam Houston’s Texas revolution, 
or in that of the early settlement and conquest of 
New Mexico and California, and the controversy 
over the ownership of the Oregon country. The 
closing chapter of the book discusses the purchas- 
ing of Alaska by Secretary Seward in 1867. 


The venerable historian, Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
is one of the very few Americans who has given 
long and serious attention to Mexican history for 
many years. Mr. Bancroft began his researches 
in Mexico some sixty years ago, and the remark- 
able library that he collected on the Pacific Coast 
was rich in sources of Mexican history. His pres- 
ent work stands practically alone-as a comprehen- 
sive, popular history of Mexico from primitive 
times, written in clear and forcible English. 


In the field of local history the Pacific coast is 
represented by two recently published volumes— 
“California: An Intimate History,’”’ by Gertrude 
Atherton, and “The Establishment of State 
Government in California,’” by Cardinal Goodwin. 
The picturesque quality that is never absent from 
Mrs. Atherton’s writings is displayed to good ad- 
vantage in this account of Californian history. 
Herself a native of the State, Mrs. Atherton puts 
into the story a vim and enthusiasm that seems in 
keeping with the record of the stirring deeds re- 


. counted. Mr. Goodwin’s work covers the period 


1846-1850. He first traces briefly the extension of 
American influence over the territory from an 
early date to the completion of the conquest, fol- 
lowing this with the more detailed account of the 
period of military rule and the resultant political 
unrest, the work of the convention of 1849, and 
the election, organization, and important enact- 
ments of the first legislature. Mr. Goodwin dis- 
poses of the long-accepted tradition that the Cali- 
fornia convention of 1849 was dominated by a 
group of Southern politicians. 





LITERATURE OF THE GREAT WAR 


THE number of “war books” that have been 
written and published since the memorable 

first day of August, 1914, is amazing and even 
appalling. Many titles have been noted in earlier 
issues of this REVIEW, but the accumulation of 
war publications since our November number 
went to press amounts to nearly a score of sepa- 
rate volumes printed in the United States in the 
English language, to say nothing of numerous 
English, French, and German titles which have 
not yet been received on this side of the Atlantic. 
Among the strictly American products the account 
of the great war in its first phase (from the as- 
sassination of the Archduke to the fall of Ant- 
werp), by Frank H. Simonds, has a foremost place.® 
The quality of Mr. Simonds’ writing has been 

1The Women of Egypt. By Elizabeth Cooper. Stokes. 
380 pp., ill. $1.50, 

2 Life in America One Hundred Years Ago. By 
Gaillard Hunt. Harpers. 298 pp., ill. 50. 

8 Social Life in Old New England. By Mary Caroline 
Crawford. Little, Brown. 515 pp., ill. $2.50. 

*The Winning of the Far West. By Robert McNutt 
McElroy. Putnam. 384 pp., ill. $2.50. 

5 History of Mexico. y Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
New York: The Bancroft Company. 581 pp., ill. $2. 

® California: An Intimate History. y Gertrude 
Atherton. Harpers. 330 pp., ill. ‘ 

7 The Establishment of State Government in California, 
By Cardinal Goodwin. Macmillan. 359 pp. $2. 

§The Great War. By Frank H. Simonds. ~Mitchell 
Kennerley. 256 pp. $1.25. 








revealed in his contributions to this REVIEW. 
Among Americans who have followed and com- 
mented on the strategy of the war in its broader 
aspects, it is generally agreed that no one has so 
fully measured up to the demands of the hour as 
Mr. Simonds. His writings are the fruit of many 
years of devoted and enthusiastic study of the 
European military situation. For Mr. Simonds’ 
continuation of the annals of the war from the 
fall of Antwerp to the present moment, our read- 
ers are referred to his article in this number of 
the REVIEW. 

Another American who has made a wholly dif- 
ferent kind of contribution to current war literature 
is Mr. Charles Inman Barnard, for many years a 
correspondent of the New York Tribune and 
president of the Association of the Foreign Press 
in Paris, who has written “Paris War Days: The 
Diary of an American.’” With the instincts and 
aptitude of the trained journalist, Mr. Barnard 
was impressed by the gravity of the situation as 
it developed in the first week of August, and the 
entries in his daily journal, while they offer com- 
paratively little comment on the outstanding events 
of the wartime, throw valuable sidelights on the 
way in which Paris itself accepted its responsi- 





® Paris War Days: The Diary of an American. Little, 
Brown, 227 pp., ill. $2. 
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bilities and prepared itself for the siege that 
seemed imminent. A greater transformation in 
the outward appearance of the gay capital could 
hardly be imagined. It is fortunate that the inci- 
dents of those midsummer days have been re- 
corded and preserved by so faithful and keen an 
observer as Mr. Barnard. 


If the phrase had not been so distressingly over- 
worked, one would be inclined to describe the new 
Bernhardi book, “Cavalry,”* with its preface by 
Sir John French, as a “literary sensation.” Here 
is the great German cavalry expert laying,down 
rules that have been, to a great extent, adopted 
by every other great army in the world, while his 
authority is endorsed and his statements sanc- 
tioned in the same volume by the general now 
commanding the British forces in the great war 
in which Germany herself is on the defensive. 
There seems to be no obstacle to complete profes- 
sional agreement between these two representa- 
tives of contending powers. 


There are two recent books on Germany’s rela- 
tions to the war,—“The German Enigma,”* an 
inquiry among Germans as to what they think, 
what they want, what they do, by the gifted 
French writer, Georges Bourdon, and “What 
Germany Wants,”’* by Edmund von Mach, an 
American, and a graduate of Harvard, though of 
Prussian birth, and, in the main, of Prussian 
training. Dr. Mach intends this statement of 
Germany’s position as a reply to the extreme 
views of the so-called Pan-Germanists represented 
by Bernhardi. 


Mr. Price Collier’s book upon Germany, writ- 
ten in his clever and discriminating fashion, at- 
tracted no little attention when it first appeared, 
about a year ago. It derives a new interest from 
the existing European situation, and is, in fact, 
much more valuable to the reader who wishes a 
shrewd American survey of German life and 
tendency than if it had been written after the out- 
break of the war. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Collier’s death occurred some months ago. 
The present edition of his book is issued at a 
greatly reduced price.‘ 


Mr. Ernest F. Henderson, who has already writ- 
ten a number of histories of Germany and a note- 
worthy biography of Field Marshal Bliicher, and 
who has lived for more than thirty years in 
Germany, has prepared a compact and useful in- 
formational book on “Germany’s Fighting Ma- 
chine.”® This book is illustrated with about one 
hundred pictures of the German army, navy and 
air fleet. Plentiful quotations from German 
journals of authority support Mr. Henderson’s 
claim to faithfully depict the German point of 
view on the great fighting machine. 


A description of this famous fighting machine 
from a slightly different view-point is given to us 
under the title “The German Army from Within.”° 


1 Cavalry. By Friedrich von Bernhardi, Doran. 238 





2The German Enigma. By Georges Bourdon. Dut- 
ton. 357 PP. $1.25. 

What Germany Wants. By Edmund von Mach. 
Little, Brown. 157 pp. $1. 

*Germany and the Germans, from an American Point 
of — By Price Collier. Scribner. 498 pp. 75 
cents. 

5 Germany’s Fighting Machine. By Ernest F. Hender- 
son. Bobbs-Merrill. 97 pp., ill. $1.25. 

® The German Army from Within: By a British Officer 

oran. 192 pp. $1. 


It is written by “a British officer who has served 
in it.’ This anonymous writer, who was a cadet 
in the military schools, then lieutenant in the Prus- 
sian cavalry, and an intimate participant in Berlin 
military society, tells with unsparing frankness the 
strength and weaknesses of the German military 
machine as he knows it. 


Some of the reasons for the unexpectedly good 
showing made in this war by the forces of the 
Czar are set forth in a little volume entitled “The 
Russian Army from Within,”’ by W. Barnes 
Stevani, who, for more than twenty-five years, 
has been a newspaper correspondent in Russia. 
Interesting chapters on the Russian Tommy At- 
kins, the Japanese War and Its Lessons, the Cos- 
sacks, and Discipline make the little book very il- 
luminating. 


Many of our ideas of the French army organi- 
zation are taken from Victor Hugo and other wri- 
ters who describe the army as it was prior to the 
Franco-German War. If we would fairly esti- 
mate the French military system of to-day, we 
must discard many of these ideas. Comparatively 
little has been printed in English about the mod- 
ern French army, and one of the first accounts of 
organization is that supplied by “Ex-Trooper” in 
“The French Army from Within.”® This writer, 
who served in the ranks, gives us pen pictures, 
not merely of the army itself, but of the individual 
soldier. A reading of this book will enable us 
better to appreciate the tremendous efforts being 
put forth at the present time by the French Gen- 
eral Staff. 


“The British Army from Within”® is written by 
the well-known novelist, E. Charles Vivian, who 
has’ himself served in the army and knows it as 
it has developed since the Boer War. The book 
is an answer to many questions that have arisen 
since the great war began, and gives us detailed 
information regarding the training and daily rou- 
tine of the British soldier. 


“Foreigners in Turkey: Their Judicial Status,”” 
is the name of a new issue from the Princeton 
University Press. The second part of Professor 
Brown’s title is to be noted as important. This is 
not a book describing foreign peoples or inter- 
ests in the Turkish Empire, but an extremely valu- 
able study, from the standpoint of a diplomat and 
a scholar in international law, of the special ar- 
rangements under the principle of “exterritorial- 
ity” that have enabled European and American 
foreigners to have the protection of their own 
judicial methods and systems. In view of the an- 
nouncement of the abrogation of such arrange- 
ments, known as the Capitulations, Professor 
Brown’s study becomes of unusual timeliness, and 
it is not equalled in the qualities of thoroughness 
and exact legal presentation by anything else that 
is available to the reader. 


A useful, informational volume on “Belgium, 
Her Kings, Kingdom and People,”™ by John de 


™The Russian Army from Within. By W. Barnes 
Stevani. Doran. 180 pp. ti. 

8 The French Army from Within. By Ex-Trooper. 
Doran. 180 pp. $1. ee 

® The British Army from Within. By E. Charles 
Vivian. Doran. 176 pp. $1. y 

10 Foreigners in Turkey: Their Judicial Status. By 
Philip Marshall Brown. Princeton University Press. 
157 pp. $1.25. 

11 Belgium, Her Kings, Kingdom and People. By John 
és ne MacDonnell.‘ Little, Brown. 354 pp, 
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Courcy MacDonnell, is the result of twelve years’ 
residence in Brussels and a study of the Belgian 
archives, as well as extensive travel throughout 
Belgium’s home land and her African colonies. 
The volume is illustrated. It brings Belgian 
history down to the passage of the new education 
bill by the Belgian parliament in February last. 


A new and quite original pian of ensuring uni- 
versal peace is offered by Dr. Josiah Royce (Pro- 
fessor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy and 
Civil Polity at Harvard University), in a little 
volume which he has entitled “War and Insur- 
ance.”* This was originally an address delivered 
last August before the University of California. 
In substance it is a plan to establish a government 
of international corporation—not a nation, not a 
court of arbitration, not an international congress, 
not even a federation of states—but a board of 
trustees with no political powers or obligations, 
and only fiduciary powers and duties. 


In “The War in Europe’? Professor Albert 
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Bushnell Hart has summarized the resources, 
aims, and difficulties of the European powers; the 
manner in which they became involved in the war, 
and the probable results of the struggle to America 
and the rest of the world. 


Among briefer discussions are the following: 
“One American’s Opinion of the European War,” 
by Frederick W. Whitbridge (Dutton); “Great 
Britain and the Next War,” by A. Conan Doyle 
(Small, Maynard) ; “Liberty: A Statement of the 
British Case,” by Arnold Bennett (Doran) ; “Neu- 
tral Nations and the War,” by James Bryce 
(Macmillan) ; “The War and Culture: A Reply 
to Professor Munsterburg,” by John Cowper 
Powys (New York: G. Arnold Shaw); “The 
Great Evil,” by Diana Agabeg Apcar (Yoko- 
hama: Japan Gazette Press); “War’s After- 
math,” by David Starr Jordan and Harvey Ernest 
Jordan (Houghton Mifflin); “France Herself 
Again,” by Ernest Dimnet (Putnam); and “Who 
Is Responsible? Armageddon and After!” by 
Cloudesley Brereton (Dutton). 





ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


ONE of the. most satisfying among the recent 

collections of essays is Henry James’ “Notes on 
Novelists, and Some Other Papers.”* The novelists 
are French and Italian; the “Other Papers” in- 
clude “London Notes,” ‘written in 1897, a tribute 
to Charles Eliot Norton, and a forceful essay on 
“The New Novel,” written in 1914. The place 
of prominence in this collection must be awarded 
to the author’s analysis and exposition of the hectic 
genius of Gabrielle D’Annunzio. His theses of 
art and of life itself are placed before us so 
convincingly that no one who is familiar with 
the wordy magnificence of this Latin genius can 
fail to realize that of all the critics who have at- 
tempted to catalog his attributes and define his 
purposes, none has succeeded in a measure compar- 
able to Mr. James. Now for the first time, one 
is made completely aware of the rich booty D’An- 
nunzio has sailed the seas to bring back to us, to 
use Mr. James’ fitting phrase. 


The work of Mr. Ralph Adams Cram on the 
West Point buildings and several of our best 
churches gives his book of published addresses on 
“The Ministry of Art”* a keen interest for those 
who are interested in the progress of American 
architecture. One of the most interesting chapters 
discusses the development of the architecture of 
our American colleges and universities. He at- 
tributes our on-coming return to the Gothic style 
to the conviction of our Anglo-Saxon blood that 
“there are but three real things in the world—the 
home, the school, and the church,” and that when 
“we are dealing with eternal verities honest and 
enduring structure is alone admissible.’ Our 
compromise between the Greek and the Byzantine, 
found largely in the West, he considers to be alien 
to our blood and temper. Mr. Cram urges us as 
a nation to return to religious faith, to regenerate 





1 War and Insurance. Macmillan. 
96 pp. $1. 

2The War in Europe. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Appleton. S64 pe. $1. 

* Notes on Novelists and Somie Other Papers. By 
Henry James, Scribner’s. 455 pp. $2.50. 

*The Ministry of Art. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
Houghton Mifflin. 246 pp. $1.50. 


By Josiah Royce. 


the arts, and give to the world once more such 
architectural miracles as the cathedrals of Paris 
and Chartres, of Gloucester and Exeter. 


Among the brilliant men of letters who are still 
very near to us, there is no one who is so well 
known and so little known in America, paradox- 
ically speaking, as the late John Addington 
Symonds. Yet Symonds was for thirty years the 
friend of Walt Whitman, and it is Symonds who 
has in his “Study of Whitman” and his essay on 
“Democratic Art’ made clear to us the great 
spiritual force this greatest of Americans brought 
to.American literature and life. What Symonds 
meant to Whitman, Mr. Van Wyck Brooks tells 
us in his biographical study of Symonds, and also 
what he means to the literary world of his own 
day and of the present. The work is rarely well 
done; Mr. Brooks brings to us the inner essence 
of the man who knew that the world only expected 
culture from him, and yet said “But in my heart 
of hearts I do not believe in culture except as an 
adjunct to life.”® 


“Essays,” by Alice Meynell,® bring to the reader 
all the delicate hues of the palette of spring. They 
are soft-colored, leisurely papers filled with reali- 
ties and fancies and dreams,—bits of the mosaic 
of joy and harkings back to childhood woven to- 
gether with delicate assonance into fragile themes 
which if somewhat tenuous never fall short of 
flawless artistry. ‘Those concerned with children, 
“The Darling Young” and “Women in Books,” 
are particularly delightful. In the latter, Mrs. 
Meynell makes an excursion into the seventeenth 
century to reanimate for us Steele’s “Prue,” Mrs. 
Johnson, and Madame Roland. 


Professor William Lyon Phelps has prepared a 
bright and readable volume, “Essays on Books,”* 





5John Addington Symonds: A Biographical Study. 
(i Wyck Brooks. Mitchell Kennerley. 234 pp. 


1 essays. By Alice Meynell. Scribners. 267 pp. 


a Essays on Books. By William Lyon Phelps. Mac» 
millan, 319 pp, $1.50, 
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a discussion of a variety of literary subjects, in- 
cluding the work of Lessing, Schiller, Schopen- 
hauer, Mark Twain, Dickens, and Jane Austen. 
These papers do not represent the usual cut- 
and-dried method of literary criticism. They 
are witty, pithy, intimate, and friendly,—just the 
kind of work that awakens the mind and throws 
fresh zest into the study of the masters of liter- 
ature. 


“The Letters of Edward Dowden”’* ought to be 
on the bookshelves of all those who are interested 
in Irish literature and criticism. Dowden was a 
unique figure in the ranks of Irish literary genius. 
He was a lifelong foe of Irish nationalism and 
ever refused to be allied with the new Irish 
literary movement. Therefore, he stands isolated 
against the background of the Ireland of to-day 
and yesterday. Other men of lesser minds far 
outstripped him in popularity, but to the discern- 
ing, he loomed large as a mental giant whose 
intuitive faculties probed the very souls of his 


contemporaries. It was Dowden who made 
Browning content by a masterly interpretation of 
Sordello; Dowden who did more than any one else 
to make Shakespeare a real person to us, and 
Dowden who outstripped the Shelleyites in his un- 
derstanding of all that Shelley tried to do. He 
was among the first to recognize Nietzsche, Ibsen 
and Bergsen, and it was through him that many 
of the vivifying influences that play upon Irish 
literature to-day entered Ireland. It is impossible 
in a few sentences to give more than a hint of the 
rich flavor of the Dowden letters, but as a whole 
they reveal their writer’s belief that a chastening 
of the spirits of men must take place in Ireland 
to bring about that selflessness that precedes all 
true art, before Ireland can come into her in- 
heritance. Edward Dowden was born in Cork 
in 1843, and graduated at Trinity College, Dublin. 
In 1867 he was appointed Professor of English 
Literature and Oratory in Dublin University, 
ie post was held by him until his death, April 
, 1913. 





NOVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 


QUE i is not quite sure what literary method Mr. 
H. G. Wells intended to pursue in his latest 
“The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman.”*? This 
work is his “Marriage” done over again to the 
tune of “Tono-Bungay,” a tragedy played as a 
farce-comedy, an innocent narrative carrying in 
solution the profundities of human life. Mr. 
Wells is concerned with the modern woman as 
she is evolved from a fledgling girl pushed into 
marriage with an ubiquitous tyrant, Sir Isaac 
Harman. He has exaggerated the types to im- 
press the point of the story. Sir Isaac is rather 
more of a beast than necessary even for pedagogic 
purposes and Lady Harman is a bit too trans- 
parent and sincere to be human. After several 
ears of this loveless marriage, which her husband 
re improved only by parading his ownership and 
desire, Lady Harman finds an interest in life out- 
side her home and children, and with all the gentle 
determination of a yielding nature proceeds to 
evade Sir Isaac’s prison-house by smashing a 
window under the banner of the Militant Suf- 
fragettes. Now Lady Harman is only dimly aware 
of the tenets of suffragedom and Mr. Wells more 
than insinuates that window-smashing in Eng- 
land is more often a protest against the individual 
husband than against unequal political privileges. 
Lady Harman’s ruse works; she gets more liber- 
ty, an allowance, and carries out her pet plan of 
building hostels for the girls who work in Sir 
Isaac’s International Bread and Cake Stores. Just 
at this juncture Sir Isaac dies and his widow is 
left free to accept love and marriage from her 
patient and ardent admirer, one Mr. Brumley. 
Here Mr. Wells brings up his heavy artillery. 
The modern woman doesn’t want love or mar- 
riage; Lady Harman wants freedom, to be “like 
the women who earn large incomes or women who 
happen to have property.” She wants to become 
a human being and “own herself.” She finds that 
she desired to escape not from one particular mar- 
riage but from any marriage. This is the place 


novel, 





1The Letters of Edward Dowden and His Corre- 

mdents. _ Edited by Elizabeth Dowden and Hilda 

owden. Dutton. 414 pp., ill. $2.50. 

2The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. “By H. G. Wells. 
Macmillan, 625 pp. $1.50. 





cleared of suspicion. 


where Mr. Wells leaves Lady Harman, leaves her 
with a farcical kiss bestowed upon Mr. Brumley 
to console him for being ridiculous. 


Fyodor Dostoevsky, the greatest of the Russian 
novelists, was born in Moscow in 1821. His life 
alone would provide material for several tragedies. 
He became associated with a group of revolu- 
tionists and was sent to Siberia in 1849. From 
years of constant association with criminals, he 
came to know and write of the sources of good 
and evil in men’s natures and of the ordeal of 
purification by suffering. He understood the Slav 
temperament,—its tenderness, its melancholy, com- 
passion, pity, and terror. 

He has thrown this high-strung temperament 
upon the screen of the greatest of his novels, 
“Crime and Punishment,”* and poured into the 
story all he suffered personally, his bitter thoughts 
and morbid imaginings. A triple scaffolding up- 
holds the structure of this novel, namely: What 
is crime, its cause, and its logical and enevitable 
punishment? 

Raskolnikov, a student, longs for power for his 
“place in the Sun.” Half crazed by ill health 
and feverish desires he imagines that he can be- 
gin being: a Napoleon by killing an old woman. 
Once committed to his fearful deed, circumstances 
necessary to its concealment cause him to kill a 
second woman. He is suspected of the crime but 
Nevertheless his pusisnment 
has begun, the fires of remorse, the pains of an 
unutterable anguish tortu.e him day and night. 
Dostoevsky shows that the u.ge to crime often 
springs from the very nobility in men’s natures 
which, unable to attain its own profound satis- 
factions, plunges headlong into the vortex of 
criminality. Also, that the objective punishment 
suffices only for outward discipline; the real 
punishment is the seething of the soul in the fires 
of its own regenerative processes. Love finally 
redeems Raskolnikov; he confesses and goes to 
Siberia to complete his expiation. Dostoevsky was 
a Russian John the Baptist, crying the way for 





3Crime and Punishment. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 


Macmillan. 493 pp. $1.50. 
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Tolstoy. Both apotheosize the Russian peasant 
and vision the ideal Russian state. 


Mary Johnston, in “The Witch,”* has returned 
to the romantic vein which gave “To Have and 
to Hold,” published in 1900, its very great 
popularity. She takes the England of the period 
of the reign of King James the First for a setting, 
and for her characters a group of fanatical witch- 
hunters and their unhappy victims. Gilbert Ader- 
hold, a young physician, returns to England from 
the Continent, where he has imbibed the heresy 
of independent thought. By chance he settles in 
a country district that is filled with the miasma of 
bigotry and superstition. Although he works to 
aid his fellowmen, and helps the community 
through an attack of the plague, they turn against 
him and accuse him of alchemy and witchcraft. 
Joan Heron, a beautiful girl, is also accused, and 
Aderhold and Joan are cast into prison and con- 
demned to death. They escape and take passage 
to America. The vessel is shipwrecked and they 
spend several years on an island inhabited by a 
peacetul tribe of Indians. But this is not the end; 
they go back to England and are again thrown 
into prison,—this time with only the gallows be- 
fore them. This is the barest skeleton of a highly 
romantic exposition of the witchcraft delusion that 
existed in England at the time of James the First. 
It is intense, highly dramatic, full of spirit and 





pictorial phraseology, but so overdone and flam- 
boyant in spots as to be unconvincing. 


“The Pastor’s Wife,”* a novel by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” transfers 
Ingeborg, an English bishop’s daughter, from the 
English countryside to London and thence to 
Switzerland, where she meets and becomes be- 
trothed to Herr Dremmel and goes to live in Koe- 
kensee, a village in East Prussia, where Herr 
Dremmel is the pastor. The radical divergence 
between the Teutonic and the British types of mind 
brought together under one roof typify the larger 
Teuton-British problem now apparently destroy- 
ing the peace of the world. 


“A Soldier of the Legion,” by C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson, is a romance of Algiers and the 
Desert. The hero happened to be a second lieu- 
tenant in a cavalry regiment stationed at Fort Ells- 
worth when the story opened. He enlists in the 
“Foreign Legion,” the famous body of troops main- 
tained by the French Government in Algeria, and 
passes from one wild and heroic adventure to 
another throughout the book. The publisher sug- 
gests that the presence of the actual Foreign 
Legion in France as a fighting unit of the’ Allies 
gives added interest to this tale of sharp, fierce 
fighting. The authors personally gathered the 
material for the adventures related in the book. 





A SELECTION OF THE SEASON’S FICTION 


Bambi. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. Double- 
day, Page. 366 pp. $1.25. 

Oddsfish. By Robert Hugh Benson. Dodd, 
Mead. 467 pp. $1.35. 

Love Insurance. By Earl Derr Biggers. Bobbs, 
Merrill. 402 pp. $1.25. 

For the Allinson Honor. By Harold Bindloss. 
Stokes. 350 pp. $1.30. 

Big Tremaine. By Marie Van Vorst. Little, 
Brown. 373 pp. $1.35. 

A Lady of Leisure. By Ethel Sidgwick. Small, 
Maynard. 478 pp. $1.35. 

The House. By Henry Bordeaux. Duffield. 
409 pp. $1.35. 

Great Days. By Frank Harris. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 445 pp. $1.35. 

The Hidden Children. By Robert W. Cham- 
bers. Appleton. 651 pp. $1.40. 

The Raft. By Coningsby Dawson. Holt. 460 
pp. $1.35. 

Silver Sand. By S. R. Crockett. Revell. 348 
pp. $1.25. 

The Street of Seven Stars. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Houghton, Mifflin. 377 pp. $1.25. 

Betty’s Virginia Christmas. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. Lippincott. 214 pp., ill. $1.50. 

Gideon’s Band. George W. Cable. Scribners. 
500 pp. $1.35. 


1The Witch. By Mary Johnston. Houghton Mifflin. 
40. 


442 PP: $1.40 
* The Pastor’s Wife. By the author of “Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” Doubleday — 471 pp. $1.35. 
%A Soldier of the Legion. By C. N. and A. M 
Williamson. Doubleday, Page. 372 pp. $1.35. 





The Laughing Cavalier. By Baroness Orczy. 
Doran. 439 pp. $1.35. 


Little Eve Edgarton. By Eleanor Hallowell 
Abbott. Century. 210 pp., ill. $1. ~ 


The Encounter. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
Century. 387 pp. $1.30. 

The Mutiny of the Elsinore. By Jack London. 
Macmillan. 378 pp. $1.35. 


The Three Sisters. By May Sinclair. Mac- 
millan. 386 pp. $1.35. 

Saturday’s Child. By Kathleen Norris. Mac- 
millan. 531 pp. $1.50. 

Looking After Sandy. By Margaret Turnbull. 
Harpers. 345 pp., ill. $1.35. 

The Copy-Cat. By Mary Wilkins Freeman. 
Harpers. 351 pp., ill. $1.25. 

The Hands of Esau. By Margaret Deland. 
Harpers. 86 pp. $1. 

How It Happened. By Kate Langley Bosher. 
Harpers. 164 pp., ill. : 

The Blind Spot. By Justus Miles Forman. 
Harpers. 324 pp. $1.35. 

Stories Without Tears. By Barry Pain. Stokes. 
341 pp. $1.25. 

The House of the Dawn. By Marah Ellis Ryan. 
McClurg. 407 pp., ill. $1.35. 

The Little Angel of Canyon Creek. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Revell. 292 pp., ill. $1.25. 

The Story of Duciehurst. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. Macmillan. 439 pp. $1.35. 

The Woman in the Alcove. By Jennette Lee. 


* Scribners. 152 pp. $1. 











FINANCIAL NEWS 


I.—RESUMPTION OF NORMAL TRADING 
IN STOCKS AND BONDS 


OTHING could be more full of inter- 

est and encouragement to the investor 
than the gradual resumption. during the 
month of November of normal buying and 
selling of bonds and stocks, and the advance 
in prices which in numerous instances ac- 
companied this step-by-step improvement. 
Only by noting the extreme care and pains 
being taken to restore normal markets is it 
possible to realize how complete was the 
earlier stoppage and how unusual the emer- 
gency. Many readers may wonder just what 
did happen in the security markets after the 
stock exchanges were closed and newspapers 
no longer printed the daily list of prices. It 
is much easier now to obtain a clear view of 
what took place than it would have been a 
month ago. 

When the war began and European na- 
tions not only closed their stock exchanges 
but refused to pay their debts by declaring 
moratoriums, it was feared that foreign 
owners of American securities would sell at 
least part of their vast holdings on American 
stock exchanges and thus drain this country 
of gold. Besides it was deemed possible that 
banks which had loaned on securities would 
suffer because of depreciation of their loans. 
Therefore it was decided by the leading 
bankers and brokers acting in harmony to 
close every stock exchange and thus make it 
impossible alike for foreigners to sell and for 
banks to call loans. It was simply decided 
to stop the great machinery of credit ‘and 
exchange, as far as bonds and stocks were 
concerned, until conditions in other lines 
grew better. 

But the closing of twenty-odd stock ex- 
changes was not enough. In every important 
financial center dealers in other bonds than 
those wholly traded in on the exchanges 
formed committees to act with the brokers. 
Dealers in outside stocks, commonly known 
as “curb” or “unlisted” stocks, did likewise. 
Even auctioneers of securities in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston joined the general 
embargo. For a short time there were abso- 
lutely no dealings in securities. But that 
was a condition which could not last. Busi- 
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ness men in many instances were obliged to 
sell stocks or bonds at any price that could 
be obtained. In some manner a limited 
market had to be found. 

All the parties involved then devised the 
ingenious scheme of having every proposed 
purchase and sale presented to a committee 
of prominent stock exchange brokers, bond 
dealers or outside brokers, as the case might 
be, and approved by them only if they con- 
sidered the transaction necessary, and only 
at such prices as the committee might decide 
to be reasonable. It was also decided to 
prohibit absolutely any~ publication in news- 
papers or elsewhere of the prices made. 

Brokers and bond dealers with practical 
unanimity acquiesced in the rules. The 
measures taken were wonderfully effective. 
Shylock-like transactions were prevented. 
At first no prices were permitted under those 
of July 30, when the stock exchanges closed. 
These prices were themselves very low, but 
gradually and almost imperceptibly the com- 
mittees permitted various securities to fall 
lower. ‘Test cases were made, as in the case 
of the New York Central refunding and 
extension 414 per cent. bonds, a new issue 
which the committees permitted to be sold 
much below the July 30 prices. 


An “ Outlaw” Market 


During the months through which these 
extraordinary war-time measures were in 
effect, the business and financial situation 
gradually improved. Fear of panic passed 
away and of course this was just what the 
committees had hoped for and counted upon. 
It was like holding a more powerful enemy 
at bay until reserves came rushing up. 
Meanwhile, however, an outlaw market had 


sprung up. ‘This was constituted of persons - 


over whom the regular brokers and bond 
dealers; including even the regular outside 
curb brokers, had no control or influence. 
It became known as the “New Street,” or 
“gutter,” market. In many cases men who 
had never before been brokers suddenly 
blossomed out as such. Some were respon- 
sible and honest, others were said not to have 
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had these qualifications. Several of these 
New Street brokers made arrangements by 
which all their business was cleared through 
banks, which assured customers a reasonable 
security. Thus a man desiring to sell 100 
shares of Pennsylvania stock did not deliver 
it to the broker at all but took it to a bank 
which gave him a check for the stock. If 
for any reason the buyer failed to appear 
and “make good,” the seller simply took his 
stock back from the bank. 

If the “New Street” market had become 
very large and if its transactions had been 
widely reported there might have been great 
danger. But the newspapers for the most 
part acceded to the requests of leading bank- 
ers and brokers not to print “gutter” quota- 
tions, which in fact the papers had little way 
of verifying. Thus the New Street market 
acted perhaps as a safety valve and gradually 
dwindled away as more regular brokers were 
able step by step to resume operations. 


Trend of Stock and Bond Prices 


It is well, however, to note the course of 
prices in the New Street market. ‘Toward 
the last of August prices of leading stocks 
had fallen from 3 to 5 points below the very 
low quotations of July 30, when the regular 
exchanges had closed.. About October 30, 
prices reached the lowest level. recorded, in 
some cases perhaps ten points below July 30. 
From October 30 there was in the first three 
weeks of November a steady advance. Prices 
reached their lowest just before the United 
States Steel Corporation reduced the divi- 
dend on its $508,302,500 common stock 
from 5 to 2 per cent. a year. This seems to 
have been the turning point. It was felt that 
this was about the worst that was likely to 
happen, and that bad as it was for the stock- 
holders, the directors of the world’s largest 
corporation had acted with such commend- 
able conservatism that little fear need be felt 
for high-grade investments generally. Of 
course the action in this one case did not 
necessarily influence other corporations, but 
in fact the action of the largest concern 
always does influence others. It was re- 
alized, for example, that the reduction in the 
common stock dividend of this great corpora- 
tion meant that the 75,000 owners of the 
preferred stock of the same company were no 
longer in danger. 

Steel common had sold at 5176 the last 
of July, at 37 or 38 in the October “gutter” 
market, and at 43 and 44 in the same market 
toward the middle of October. When the 
Stock Exchange closed on July 30 Union 





Pacific sold at 113%, at 10434 in October, 
and 109 and 110 in middle November. 
Other prices are: 

July Late Nov. 


30 Oct. 11 
Amalgamated Copper .... 49% 37% 434 
Pennsylvania ............ 105% 99% 103-104 
Ge ae Sees 140 126% 13414 
New York Central....... 80 73 77 -78 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 72 60% 63-64 
eee ya as ai 854%, 7534 80-81 
PINON cece wade hasta 8956 84-85 84-85 
Southern Pacific ......... 8474 7534 7914 -80 


For a time about the only securities which 
held firm were short-term notes, which are 
always less affected by general conditions 
than by certain narrower considerations pecu- 
liar to this type of security. Then it became 
evident that municipal bonds were holding 
well. New York City three-year bonds, 
which had sold at 100 early in October, had 
risen to 1037 by the first or second week 
in November. ‘Then even railroad bonds 
began to improve. Early this year New 
York Central refunding and extension 4%4’s 
were put out at 9534, in October they had 
fallen to 847g, but in November had risen 
to 865%. 

Owing to the fact that dealers are still 
forbidden to make quotations public it is 
difficult to get reliable. lists of prices. More- 
over prices are subject to rapid change. Yet 
it may be suggestive to note the recently 
prevailing quotations for a few eminently 
safe bonds. Atchison general 4’s sold at 
91% on July 30. Recently they could be 
had at 88%, and Burlington 4’s, which sold 
at 98 on July 30, were recently at 94. It 
would be impossible to find safer bonds. 
Southern Pacific refunding 4’s were 89 in 
July and have recently sold at 83, or a net 
yield of 5 per cent., a remarkably high return 
for a first mortgage bond of one of the great- 
est transcontinental systems. Union Pacific 
first land grant 4’s, another real first mort- 
gage issue, have been selling at 89, to yield 
434 per cent., as compared with 93% in 
July. Armour & Co. first 414’s have sold at 
86, or 4 points below July, and Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Consolidated 5’s at 95 as com- 
pared with 100%. 


Dealings on the New York “ Curb” 


The first market to be really opened in 
New York was the regular outside curb. 
Although a street market it has a regular 
organization and is amenable to the Stock 
Exchange. It was strictly closed for several 
months and transactions conducted through 
committees without publicity of quotations, 
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just as on the Stock Exchange. But on No- 
vember 12 permission was given to deal in 
curb stocks without any restrictions, and 
considerable advances were scored in a num- 
ber of stocks. At about the same time the 
Stock Exchange removed restrictions upon 
state and municipal bonds, and it was 
announced that the Chicago Exchange 
would probably open in part on Novem- 
ber 24. 

It was noteworthy that even the bonds of 
the United States Steel Corporation moved 
up in November, although rarely if ever 
were the unfilled orders of that great con- 
cern fewer than at the end of October. 
Both directly and indirectly the war has 
aggravated the earlier dullness of certain 


fundamental industries such as iron and steel, 
lumber and the building trades. But the 
sinking fund collateral trust mortgage bonds 
of the Steel Corporation, which sold as low 
as 96, and perhaps lower, in October, had 
risen to 100 in November. It will be re- 
called that these are not the corporation’s 
first mortgage bonds, its first lien obligations 
having all been taken by Andrew Carnegie 
when the corporation was formed. But the 
“sinkers,” as the second mortgage 5’s are 
jocularly called, are safe enough for all 
reasonable purposes. Even last year when 
earnings were very small the corporation 
had some $81,000,000 left as the year’s sur- 
plus income after paying interest on its 
bonds. 





II.—INVESTMENT INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 600. A FEW STOCK FUNDAMENTALS 

In nd investment notes, you frequently speak of the 
speculative nature of all stocks, even the highest class. 

ill you kindly tell me.whether the owner of stock 
such, for example, as Union Pacific, would be liable 
to loss beyond loss of dividends and shrinkage of value 
due to adverse business: conditions. In other words, is 
the owner of a share of such stock, fully paid, liable for 
assessments on.his stock for improvements, enlarge- 
ments or ‘debts that may be incurred by the issuing 
corporation. - In the case of stocks of such companies as 
the “Frisco,” International & Great Northern, and Rock 
Island, what are the liabilities of stockholders during 
the process of reorganization? 

Our purpose in speaking so often about the spec- 
ulative nature of, or the elements of risk inherent 
in, all stocks, even those of the highest grade, is to 
emphasize in the minds of investors of compar- 
atively little experience the fundamental distinc- 
tion between bonds or mortgages and corporation 
shares. We find many cases in which failure to 
observe this distinction is the cause of much dis- 
trust, if not actual misfortune. In the sense that 
stock represents nothing more than partnership 
participation in the business carried on by the issu- 
ing corporation, it is always characterized by 
business risk. There is no definite legal obliga- 
tion on the part of a corporation to pay dividends 
on its stock, whether it be common or preferred, 
unless there are profits to be divided among the 
proprietors, who are shareholders. It even hap- 
pens oftentimes that when sufficient profits are 
earned to indicate a very substantial pro rata 
division among the stockholders, the directors de- 
cide that there are contingencies that ought to be 
met in order to strengthen the corporation’s gen- 
eral position, in which case earnings or profits are 
put back into the business, or “ploughed in,” as 
the saying goes, instead of being paid out in 
dividends. 

To illustrate this, the cases of a number of 
corporations which have omitted or reduced their 
dividends since the outbreak of the European war 
might “be cited,—cases where dividends have been 
earned by substantial margins, but where their 
disbursement would unquestionably have been 
unwise at a time when corporations generally 
were cut off from their supplies of new capital, 
which is always needed, if progress is to be made 
and development carried forward. It is never 


possible to look ahead and tell with certainty that 
the necessity for the conservation of cash resources 
in this way may not arise at any time. Therein 
lies one important element of business risk. 

If a stock is issued in the form of a “cumulative 
preferred” and dividends are omitted or paid at a 
lower rate than that specifically agreed upon, for 
any length of time, the corporation is obliged to 
make up all back payments before it is entitled to 
pay dividends on any stock that may follow the 
preferred. But the point is that even preferred 
dividends may be indefinitely omitted, if necessity 
requires, or perhaps merely if the discretion of 
the directors dictates, for an indefinite length of 
time without giving the holders of the stock re- 
course in legal action for recovery. 

The holder of a mortgage, or of a mortgage 
bond, on the other hand, is not without recourse, 
if his interest is not paid promptly. He may 
petition for receivership, and start foreclosure 
proceedings for the recovery of both principal and 
interest. He stands in the position of a creditor, 
as contrasted with the position of a partner. 

Most corporation shares are issued as “fully 
paid, and non-assessable,” the principal exceptions 
being in the cases of mining corporations. This 
means that no liability attaches to such shares 
to pay assessments for purposes like those you 
mention,—improvements, enlargements, debts in- 
curred, etc. It frequently happens, however, that 
stockholders of corporations which get into finan- 
cial difficulties are called upon to make contribu- 
tions, more or less loosely called “assessments,” 
for the purpose of putting the business on its feet. 
There is no legal obligation on the part of stock- 
holders to make such contributions. They may 
refuse to put more money in, but the courts have 
held that such refusal destroys whatever equities 
they may have and shuts them out entirely from 
participating in the future prosperity of the cor- 
poration, in case prosperity happens to follow 
reorganization. At least in the cases of the 
“Frisco” and the Rock Island, it seems probable 
that contributions of this kind will be called for, 
but there is no means of telling now just how 
much warrant the. stockholders will be able to 
find for meeting them. 











